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SOME  EVERY-DAY  FOLKS, 


CHAPTER  I. 

MUFFINS  AND  CEUMPETS, 

''  I  CAEED  little  for  his  sermon,"  said  Mrs. 
Watford,  "  but  I  thought  his  teeth  were 
singularly  beautiful." 

"Which  is  easily  explained,"  replied 
Miss  Minnifie,  ''  because  the  sermon  was 
probably  his  own,  whereas  his  teeth  are 
not." 

"  Impossible,  my  love  !  he  is  but  eight 
or  nine  and  twenty  !  " 

"  I  know  a  false  tooth  when  I  see  it, 
Jane  ;  much  more  a  whole  set.  Absolute 
regularity  and  snow-hke  whiteness  com- 
bined, mean  Art,  not  iSTature." 

"  It  is  a    strange    thing  to    me,  love, 
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hat  while  Heatherbridge,  as  a  whole, 
already  begins  to  regard  him  as  a  great 
success,  you  should  disapprove." 

"  I  do  not  disapprove,"  answered  Miss 
Minnifie ;  "  I  should  be  the  last  to  dis- 
approve of  any  fellow-creature  without 
reason  ;  I  suspend  my  judgment,  that  is 
all.  Heatherbridge  always  screams  in  u 
chorus  of  delight  at  any  novelty,  no 
matter  what  it  may  be.  It  is  enough  for 
me  to  say  that  I  know  who  chose  him. 
Any  selection  of  hers  would  be  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  me." 

'*  Of  course  the  vicar  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,"  admitted  Mrs.  Watford;  "he 
seems  to  grow  into  more  of  a  shadow 
every  day.  She  is  the  concentrated 
essence  of  everything  parochial  and 
religious  here.  She  ferreted  the  E-ev. 
Marshall  Sprigge-Marshall  out  of  the 
Church  Times,  and  I  happened  to  be  with 
her  at  the  very  moment  she  found  him." 

"  I  know  you  have  her  confidence, 
Jane,  said  Miss  Minnifie,  "  and  I  should 
be  the  last  to  wish  to  share  it.  As  you 
are  aware,  she  and  I  represent  different 
interests  in  Heatherbridge.     But  I  should 
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like  to  knowwHat,  if  anything  in  particu- 
lar, led  her  to  Sprigge-Marshall." 

''  As  you  say,  love,  I  have  her  confi- 
dence," declared  Mrs.  Watford,  with  a 
little  satisfied  smile;  "but  there  was 
nothing,  I  think,  of  a  private  nature  in 
the  reasons  which  pointed  to  Mr.  Sprigge- 
Marshall.  .  I  remember  what  she  said 
when  she  read  him  out.  '  With  a  double 
name  one  usually  finds  a  certain  element 
of  distinction — sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less,  but  usually  a  certain  amount.'  " 

"  Sickening  !  "  ejaculated  Miss  Minni- 
fie  ;  ''  Mary  Meadows  all  over.  She 
always  thinks  more  of  where  a  person 
has  come  from  than  where  he  is  going 
to  ;  and  that  in  a  clergyman's  wife — well, 
I  won't  pursue  it." 

"  He  is  one  of  the  Essex  Sprigge- 
Marshalls,  and  you .  know  the  last  curate 
was  a  butcher's  son." 

"  I  know  the  last  curate  had  red  hair," 
answered  Miss  Minnifie  scornfully ;  '^  I 
know  he  worked  like  a  lion  in  Heather- 
bridge  and  was  a  godsend  to  the  young 
men  of  the  place." 

"But  he  was  not  sound,  love.  Mrs. 
B  2 
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Meadows  is  an  extraordinary  student  of 
cliara.cter.  Ske  found  the  Roman  canker- 
worm  at  his  heart,  so  he  had  to  go." 

"Roman  stuff  and  nonsense! — not  so 
advanced  as  the  vicar  himself.  She 
found  he  didn't  match  the  festival  vest- 
ments and  noticed  the  letter  '  h '  was  his 
thorn  in  the  flesh  :  that's  why  he  went. 
Better  have  another  muffin  before  they 
are  cold.'' 

Miss  Mercy  Minnifie  was  a  bright- 
eyed,  grey-haired  little  woman,  brisk  as 
a  bee;  neat,  shapely  and  dapper  as  a 
bantam  hen.  She  enjoyed  the  possession 
of  such  great  energy  and  common- sense 
as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few,  together  with  a 
sympathetic  soul  and  some  slight  sense  of 
humour  but  none  of  proportion.  She  had 
lived  in  Heatherbridge — a  miniature  town 
on  the  skirt  of  Dartmoor — all  her  life  ;  and 
the  horizon,  though  extremely  limited  in 
reality,  always  seemed  sufficiently  large 
andcomprehensive  to  her.  Her  love  for  her 
fellow-creatures  was  unbounded,  but  her 
views  of  conduct  and  life  generally  looked 
somewhat  narrow  from  the  outside. 
Heatherbridge  politics  and  Heatherbridge 
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history  filled  her  existence.  She  was  a 
local  celebrity  and  leading  light — a  woman 
with  enemies  and  friends,  a  woman  who 
couldrecollect  numerous  past  humiliations, 
but  whose  cheek  often  flushed  in  secret 
with  the  memory  of  grand  triumphs  also. 
She  lived  every  moment  of  her  little  bust- 
ling, busy  life,  was  practical  to  the  heart's 
core  and  did  much  njore  good  than  harm. 

The  two  ladies  sat  in  Miss  Minnifie's 
prim  parlour,  eating  muffins  and  crumpets 
and  discussing,  among  other  topics,  a  new 
curate.  The  room  was  only  lighted  by 
a  red,  dancing  flicker  of  fire-light,  that 
flashed  on  horse-hair  furniture,  brutal  in 
outline,  unrestful  in  aspect ;  glimmered 
upon  the  silver  tea-pot  and  brass  kettle  ; 
shone  over  two  plates  on  the  hob,  which 
hid  between  them  what  muffins  yet  re- 
mained ;  and  fitfully  illuminated  the  faces 
of  the  friends. 

Mrs.  Jane  "Watford  .  was  a  childless 
widow  of  forty  or  rather  more.  She  had 
not  lived  long  at  Heatherbridge  and 
was  at  present  engaged  in  the  difficult 
task  of  running  with  the  hare  and  hunt- 
ing with  the  hounds — in  other  words,  of 
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enjoying  the  friendship  and  confidence 
of  Miss  Minnifie  upon  one  hand  and  .the 
vicar's  wife  upon  the  other.  Her  natural 
tact  had  enabled  her  to  do  so,  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  though  she  was  an  insi- 
pid soul  enough,  both  the  feminine  leaders 
of  Heatherbridge  longed  to  include  her 
amid  their  elect;  for  Mrs.  Watford 
possessed  a  private  income  of  three 
thousand  a  year,  was  charitable  in  in- 
stinct and  religious  by  nature.  Moreover 
she  held  those  High  Church  views  which 
were  particularly  attractive  to  most  of  the 
loftier  social  stratum  in  Heatherbridge. 
Eoughly  speaking,  it  might  be  said  that 
Mrs.  Meadows,  the  vicar's  wife,  desired 
to  number  this  colourless  widow  amongst 
her  chosen,  because  she  was  a  Suffolk 
Watford  and  had  a  fine  income ;  whilst 
Miss  Minnifie  felt  anxious  to  secure  her 
present  guest  as  a  permanent  satellite, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  she  liked  the 
woman,  with  the  good-tempered  regard 
of  a  strong  will  for  a  lovable  weak  nature, 
and,  in  the  second,  she  quickly  discovered 
that  Mrs.  Watford's  indiscriminate  though 
extensive   methods   of   philanthropy    re- 
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quired  revision  ;  which  process  she  felt 
well  equipped  to  undertake.  The 
widow  herself,  with  her  golden  hair, 
plump  figure,  baby  expression,  slight 
suggestion  of  more  than  nature's  colour 
on  her  cheek,  and  pretty  little  voice,  knew 
not  with  whom  to  cast  in  her  lot.  She 
loved  the  thought  of  being  *'  somebody  " 
in  Heatherbridge  and  had  the  wit  to  see 
that  her  goodwill  was  being  eagerly 
sought ;  but  she  also  realized  that  no  hu- 
man skill  was  equal  to  the  task  of  enjoying 
the  real  friendship  of  the  two  celebrites  in 
question.  She  liked  Miss  Minnifie  best, 
because  she  found  it  possible  to  address 
her  as  "  my  love,"  after  a  very  short  ac- 
quaintance. ISTobody  but  the  vicar  had 
ever  called  Mrs.  Meadows  "  my  love  ;  " 
and  even  in  his  mouth,  it  sounded  ridicu- 
lous. But  Mrs.  Meadows  had  all  the 
weight  of  Mother  Church  behind  her. 
So  the  widow  waited  until  she  should 
learn  more  of  these  high  contending 
parties.  Then,  when  she  found  which  in 
reality  could  boast  the  greater  importance 
and  larger  group  of  followers,  Mrs.  Wat- 
ford,  following   her   usual   rule    of  life, 
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would  join  the  more  numerous  faction 
and  hencefortli  shout  witli  it. 

The  tea-drinkers  proceeded  from  muffin 
to  crumpet,  and  crumpet  to  muffin.  Miss 
Minnifie  always  boiled  her  tea  in  little 
muslin  bags,  which  was  a  successful  and 
happy  design,  because  the  leaves  and 
fragments  never  interfered  with  the  com-r 
fort  of  those  who  drank.  "  I  think,  to 
see  tea-leaves  straggling  all  up  the  side 
of  an  empty  cup  is  a  horrible  sight," 
Miss  Minnifie  had  once  said  in  company ; 
and,  since  the  remark,  nearly  everybody 
of  any  repute  in  Heatherbridge  boiled 
their  tea  in  muslin  bags.  But  the  vicar's 
wife  had  a  method  of  her  own  and  paid 
more  a  pound  for  tea  than  anybody  in 
the  place.  This  fact  she  always  inci- 
dentally mentioned  during  the  progress  of 
the  meal. 

Mrs.  Watford  presently  started  a  new 
topic  of  conversation. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  latest  about  the 
Brownes  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  fancy  anything  has  escaped 


me. 


"  Commander.  Cragg   says   they  have 
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given  out  that  they  are  going  to  weed  the 
Heatherb ridge  society  !  " 

"N'o  !  I  hadn't  heard  that,"  exclaimed 
the  other.  "  Doesn't  such  a  piece  of 
vulgarity  stamp  them  ?  Tliey  weed 
Heatherbridge  society  !  Typical  mush- 
rooms, sprung  from  a  bed  of  manure." 

*'  Not  manure,  love  :  dog-biscuit." 

"  They  began  with  manure.  After 
that  they  did  something  very  question- 
able on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  London, 
and  then  resorted  to  canine  food  for  a 
living.  Now  they  have  made  a  fortune, 
bought  the  Priory,  and  come  to  try  and 
lord  it  here.  Weed  Heatherbridge  !  It 
wouldn't  astound  me  if  Heatherbridge 
weeded  them  before  the  Summer." 

"  Money,  my  love,  and  such  a  position 
as  the  Priory  carries  with  it,  are  two 
considerable  things,"  said  Mrs.  Watford. 

"  Of  course,  of  course  ;  nobody  cares 
where  men  grub  their  gold  from  now-a- 
days,  if  it  rings  true.  I  am  the  last  to 
judge  them ;  but  they  will  have  to  be 
careful.  In  the  country,  money  does  not 
count  for  everything." 

"  Mrs.  Meadows  called  the  day  before 
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yesterday,  and  tells  me  things  are  very 
nicely  done." 

*'  She  called  three  days  too  soon,  then," 
declared  Miss  Minnifie.  "  I  visit  them 
the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  "Where  will  they  begin  to  weed  out, 
I  wonder?"  mused  Mrs.  Watford. 

"  The  term  is  offensive,  Jane,  and  ill- 
bred,"  replied  her  friend.  "  They  have 
a  right  to  choose  their  new  acquaint- 
ances, and  I  am  not  going  to  deny  that 
some  discrimination  will  be  necessary. 
But  whether  their  selections  prove  wise 
or  foolish  remains  to  be  seen." 

"  The  Commander  says  he  heard 
through  a  roundabout  source,  that  they 
called  in  Surgeon  Dawes." 

"  So  he  told  me.  I  asked  Mrs.  Dawes 
if  it  was  so,  and  she  pretended  not  to 
know.  That  proves  he  only  went  to  see 
one  of  the  servants,"  declared  the  other 
lady  positively.  "  For  my  own  part," 
she  continued,  '*  I  hope  they  will  go  to 
Deane.  He  is  the  better  man  of  the  two, 
as  you  have  heard  me  say  before  to-day." 

"  The  better  man,  not  the  better  phy- 
sician, love." 
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Doctor  Deane  and  Surgeon  Dawes  (as 
he  called  himself,  in  allusion  to  some 
obscure  past  connection  with  the  army) 
were  the  rival  practitioners  of  Heather- 
bridge,  and  very  bitter  rivals  too.  As 
Miss  Minnifie  said,  there  could  "be  no 
doubt  Cecil  Deane  was  the  better  man, 
but  it  was  equally  certain  that  the  dash- 
ing Dawes  •  possessed  more  brains  and 
finer  professional  degrees.  When  nothing 
was  the  matter,  people  preferred  Deane  ; 
but  if  any  individual  suspected  himself 
or  herself  of  an  important  ailment,  then 
Dawes  was  sent  for.  Deane  went  to 
church  and  therefore  had  the  vicarage, 
together  with  sundry  institutions.  He 
also  did  a  little  preaching  in  the  open  air 
diiring  the  Summer  months,  and  his  wife 
played  a  harmonium  on  wheels.  These 
operations,  albeit  carried  forward  in  a 
too  evangelical  spirit  for  the  better 
people,  were  countenanced  at  the  vicar- 
age ;  and  they  undoubtedly  extended  the 
practice  in  certain  directions.  But  Dawes 
had  the  retired  Service  folks  and  the 
higher  class  generally.  His  wife  enter- 
tained, and  he  himself  affected  sporting 
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instincts,  which  were  appreciated  on  the 
country  side. 

"  Likely  enough,"  continued  Miss  Min- 
nifie,  "  these  Brownes  will  go  away  from 
Heatherbridge  for  their  medical  attend- 
ance when  the  time  comes.  Up  to  the 
present,  they  have  not,  so  far  as  I  learn 
from  the  tradespeople,  supported  local 
industry  to  any  extent,  though  Heaven 
knows  there  is  everything  that  even  a 
retired  dog-biscuit  merchant  could  need 
in  our  Heatherbridge  shops." 

^'Politically,  they  are  Eadicals,  I  under- 
stand." 

"  I  knew  it  before  I  was  told.  "When 
you  find  rich  folks  posing  as  leaders  of 
society,  and  talking  about  '  weeding 
people  '  and  shutting  up  '  rights  of  way  ' 
and  warning  their  betters  off  their 
lands,  you  will  always  find  that  they  are 
Eadicals.  JSTot  that  they  have  yet  done 
most  of  these  things,  but  they  will." 

''  You  are  so  clever,  love,  and  so  dis- 
criminating," said  Mrs.  Watford,  humbly. 

"  No,"  answered  her  hostess,  showing 
little  emotion  at  the  compliment,  "  I  am 
not  gifted,  Jane,  but  I  observe  and  I  re- 
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member.  Moreorer,  you  will  recollect 
tliat  I  have  advantages  denied  to  most. 
Does  not  Wisdom  sit  ^tliin  mv  house  ?  " 

She  waved  her  hand  towards  a  high- 
backed,  old-fashioned  arm-chair,  hidden 
in  the  shadows  by  the  side  of  the  fire- 
place. It  was  a  quaint  piece  of  furni- 
ture, covered  with  red  baize  bound  by 
little  rows  of  brass  nails,  the  heads  of 
which  glimmered  here  and  there  in  the 
firelight. 

*'  Ah,  your  father,"  said  Mrs.  TTatford, 
reverently. 

"  A  man  in  a  thousand,  a  leader  of  men 
had  opportunity  offered,  but  it  never  did," 
answered  the  other.  *'  He  is  ninety-one," 
she  continued,  ''  and  yet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  hearing,  which  is  distinctly 
impaired,  and  his  sight,  no  man  of  thirty 
has  keener  faculties.  His  intelhgence, 
his  store  of  treasured  learning,  his  expe- 
rience of  the  world,  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  take  my  breath  away  when 
I  think  of  them.  Heatherbridge  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  Xoah  Minnifie  :  he 
made  the  place  what  it  is." 

''  He  built  the  Town  Hall,  did  he  not  ?  " 
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"  It  was  erected  from  his  designs.  The 
parish  schools  are  also  his,  and  the  vestry 
buildings.  You'  see  his  handiwork  on 
every  side  of  you.  My  father  is  a  really 
great  man,  and  his  greatness  appeared  in 
tribulation,  even  more  than  in  prosperity. 
You  may  have  heard  that  when  the  old 
church  was  to  be  restored,  Heatherbridge 
naturally  imagined  my  father  would  get 
the  order  to  do  it.  Judge  what  people 
here  thought,  when  some  ecclesiastical 
jacks-in-office  sent  down  a  London  archi- 
tect. You  know  yourself  what  the  result 
was.  The  old  church  would  now  disgrace 
the  lowest  religious  sect  imaginable.  But 
father  bore  it,  and  never  said  a  harsh 
word." 

"  It  is  a  privilege  to  still  have  him  with 
you,"  declared  Mrs.  Watford. 

"  More  than  a  privilege  ;  a  blessing, 
and  cause  for  endless  thankfulness," 
answered  the  other.  "  We  are  almost 
alone  in  the  world,"  she  continued. 
**  Death  has  been  busy  with  the  Minnifies 
of  late  years  ;  the  adult  are  taken ;  the 
babe  is  nipped  from  its  mother's  breast ; 
this  ancient  embodiment  of  wisdom  stays 
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on  to  brighten  our  modern  paths  "with  the 
fragrance  of  the  past.  By  which  I  mean, 
that  though  father's  triumphs  and 
achievements  are  now  all  grown  grey, 
and  have  moss  and  green  ivy  upon  them, 
yet  the  master  hand  remains  ;  the  old  fire 
still  burns  brightly  ;  I  read  the  Architect 
to  him  every  week." 

The  subject  of  these  scraps  of  admira- 
tion had  eaten  half  a  muffin  and  drunk 
some  weak  tea  when  Miss  Minnifie's 
little  repast  began.  He  had  then 
coiled  his  withered  limbs  into  a  posi- 
tion of  comfort,  and  gone  to  sleep  in 
his  easy-chair. 

'  Wisdom '  was  a  senile,  toothless, 
hairless  old  gentleman,  very  deaf,  and 
nearly  blind,  shrivelled  with  age,  bent 
with  great  weight  of  years.  But  he 
apparently  found  life  worth  living,  en- 
joyed his  food,  and  dreamed  away  his 
days  in  the  red  baize  chair.  His  astound- 
ing intelligence  had  its  origin  and  end  in 
Miss  Minnifie's  own  mind,  and  those  who 
respected  the  woman,  gravely  bolstered 
her  cherished  delusion.  Only  the  baser 
sort  in  Heatherbridge  ever  cared  to  make 
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jests  at  the  old  man's  expense,  even 
behind  his  daughter's  back. 

"  Yes,"  she  proceeded,  rising  and  look- 
ing at  the  ancient,  time-worn  being, 
**  there  sits  Wisdom  in  the  chair.  With 
my  bible  and  my  father,  I  can  play  my 
part  in  life  among  the  rest,  and  perhaps 
give  a  helping  hand  from  time  to  time  to 
those  less  fortunate.  It  may  seem  a 
terrible  thing  to  say,  but  sometimes  I 
almost  doubt  which  I  would  sooner  yield 
up,  my  parent  or  the  Word  of  God.  I  often 
think  that  father  is  like  an  old  fragment 
of  some  inspired  work  himself.  I  say  this 
in  the  most  reverent  spirit  possible.  He 
seldom  speaks  unless  spoken  to,  but  when 
he  does  make  an  original  remark,  you 
may  be  tolerably  certain  there  are  hours 
of  mature  thought  behind  it." 

"  You  are  greatly  blessed  in  him, 
though  he  must  be — well,  a  handful 
sometimes,  isn't  he  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Watford, 
sympathetically. 

But  Miss  Minnifie  did  not  like  the  word. 

"  You  lack  respect,"  she  answered ; 
"  and  age  should  always  command  that, 
even  from  middle  age." 
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Poor  Mrs.  "Watford  winced,  and  changed 
tlie  subject. 

"  Touching  the  little  idea  of  mine  for 
Christmas,"  she  remarked,  reverting  to  a 
former  topic  of  conversation  ;  "  jou  con- 
sider a  bran  tub  with  gifts  in  it,  upon 
really  a  grand  scale,  a  happy  thought  ?  " 

"  On  the  face  of  it,  the  notion  certainly 
commends  itself  to  me,  Jane.  These 
things,  however,  want  reflection ;  I  will 
see." 

''  Mrs.  Meadows  said  she  would  see 
too." 

"  I  thought  you  told  me  you  had  kept 
the  idea  a  secret  ?  " 

''  From  everybody,  excepting  you  two 
friends." 

Miss  Minnifie  was  evidently  annoyed, 
but  tried  not  to  show  it. 

''  Well,  well,  enlist  her  aid.  That  will 
be  best.  I  have  my  Girls'  Guild,  and 
Christmas  tree,  and  my  niece's  Home,  and 
a  thousand  things  coming  on  now.  Work 
with  her,  if  you  prefer  to.  Only  I  should 
advise  you  to  buy  the  gifts  yourself. 
Don't  think  I'm  breathing  a  disrespectful 
word  of  Mary  Meadows  ;  only  when  she's 

VOL.  I.  c 
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spending  her  own  money,  it's  not  the  same 
thing  as  when  she's  spending  another 
person's." 

"  Please,  my  dear  love,  don't  abandon 
the  scheme.  I  want  to  be  friends  with 
everybody  so  much,"  declared  the  feeble 
Watford.  * 

''  A  stupid  ambition,  Jane  ;  forgive  me 
for  saying  so.  You  can't  do  it  in  this 
world  ;  and  I  shouldn't  fancy  it  will  be 
too  easy  in  the  next,"  said  Miss  Minnifie. 
" Heatherbridge,"  she  proceeded,  "has 
its  cliques  and  parties  like  any  other 
centre  of  human  activity.  There's  the 
top  set — every  place  has  that — and  the 
pushing  set,  that  want  to  get  higher  and 
can't — every  place  has  that,  too.  Society 
is  only  a  question  of  degree.  In  London, 
there  exist  people  who  are  breaking  their 
hearts  to  know  His  Royal  Highness,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  in  Heatherbridge  there 
exist  people  who  are  breaking  their  hearts 
to  know  me.  But  my  position  is  as  much 
to  me  as  the  Prince's  is  to  him.  In  some 
ways,  the  smaller  your  circle,  the  more 
careful  is  it  necessary  to  be.  For  my  own 
part,  I  will   not   knoiv   the   wrong  people. 
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One  could  mention  names,  but  it  is  better 
not  to  do  so  ;  I  judge  nobody.  Take  your 
stand  firmly  here.  Exercise  your  discre- 
tion ;  do  not  be  above  accepting  advice 
from  those  who  know  the  place.  Human 
nature  is  exactly  the  same  everywhere, 
so  choose  your  set  with  caution,  and  sup- 
port it  afterwards ;  but  don't  dream  of 
being  friends  with  everybody.  That  is 
mere  moonshine,  and  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  human  society.  There's  the  bell  for 
Evensong  ;  I  feel  it  will  do  me  good  to- 
night. Let  us  go  together.  Mr.  Sprigge- 
Marshall  begins  an  Advent  series  of 
Thursday  meditations." 

So  she  put  up  the  fire-guard,  went  for 
her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  soon  afterwards, 
with  Mrs.  AYatford  beside  her,  stepped 
briskly  from  the  trim  gate  of  **  Myrtle 
Cottage/* 


c  2 


CHAPTER.  II, 

THE    EEV.    MARSHALL    SPEIGGE-MARSHALL. 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  were  tlie  dual 
patrons  of  the  little  building,  towards 
which  Miss  Minnifie  and  her  friend  pre- 
sently turned  their  steps.  The  place  of 
worship  was  principally  composed  of  cor- 
rugated iron,  lined  with  match-boarding. 
It  seated  four  hundred  and  fifty  people, 
and  existed  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Peter.  As  some- 
times happens  in  such  a  case,  the  new 
religious  house  had  undermined  the 
popularity  of  the  old.  The  Eev.  Fuller 
Meadows  still  went  on  his  prosy  way  at 
St.  Peter's,  but  his  curates,  who  were 
always  being  changed,  officiated  at  the 
adjacent  building ;  and  a  succession  of 
energetic  young  men  had  made  it  popular, 
beautified   it  with  frescoes,   which   were 
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not  yet  paid  for,  and  done  good  work  in 
Heatherb ridge,  each  according  to  his 
lights,  until  Mrs.  Meadows  intervened. 
With  a  tact  and  ingenuity  almost  fiendish, 
she  could  get  rid  of  any  curate  after  a 
time.  As  she  herself  said,  it  was  only  a 
question  of  waiting  to  find  the  weak  spot. 
They  all  suffered  from  a  vulnerable  point 
somewhere — often  evident  to  the  casual 
church-worker,  sometimes  requiring  the 
penetration  of  a  vicar's  wife  to  discover  ; 
but  the  fact  remained,  that,  since  St. 
Simon  and  St.  Jude's  was  consecrated, 
seven  years  ago,  not  one  of  the  vicar's 
curates  ever  proved  himself  without 
blemish.  Whether  the  Rev.  Marshall 
Sprigge-Marshall  would  do  so,  remained 
to  be  seen. 

The  season  being  Advent,  Mrs.  Mea- 
dows had  asked  him,  through  her  hus- 
band, to  deliver  a  course  of  appropriate 
meditations  on  Thursday  evenings,  and 
he  had  readily  enough  consented  to  under- 
take them.  To-night  he  would  enter  upon 
his  task,  and  Evensong  was  better  at- 
tended than  usual,  in  consequence. 

Mr.    Meadows    rarely    appeared    else- 
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where  than  in  the  parish  church,  and  his 
wife  usually  supported  him  there ;  but, 
on  this  occasion,  both  came  to  Evensong 
at  the  subordinate  house  of  prayer,  and 
the  vicar  read  the  lessons.  Neither  had 
heard  the  new  arrival  preach  yet,  and 
Mrs.  Meadows  attached  considerable  im- 
portance to  a  curate's  bearing  in  the 
pulpit.  Being  an  Essex  Sprigge-Mar- 
shall,  there  was  every  reason  to  hope  the 
young  man  would  prove  himself  sound  at 
all  points ;  his  appearance,  moreover, 
was  very  much  in  his  favour  ;  indeed, 
Mrs.  Meadows  felt  well  content  with  her 
last  experiment,  and  settled  her  ample 
proportions  with  satisfaction,  to  hear  his 
discourse. 

The  congregation  was  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  unmarried  ladies,  they 
naturally  having  greater  leisure  for 
religious  exercises  during  the  week  than 
any  others  ;  but  there  were  a  few  men 
present  also,  notable  among  them  being 
Doctor  Deane.  He  was  tall  and  dark, 
with  an  earnest,  troubled  face,  a  high, 
narrow  forehead,  and  prominent  eyes,  full 
of  care.     His  religion  was   a  source   of 
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endless  uneasiness  to  him.  He  devoured 
theological  works,  devoted  all  his  con- 
siderable leisure  to  the  subject  of  the 
next  world,  and  led  a  life  of  the  utmost 
discrimination  and  piety ;  but  he  was  not 
really  a  High  Churchman  at  heart.  He 
gloated  in  secret  over  the  moot  points 
of  Calvin;  "particular  election"  and 
"particular  redemption  "  kept  him  awake 
at  night ;  '^  the  total  depravity  of  man  " 
had  almost  ceased  to  be  a  moot  point  at 
all  in  Doctor  Deane's  mind.  A  time 
quickly  approached,  when  he  would  sever 
his  connection  with  things  Anglican. 
The  wonder  was  that  he  had  not  long 
since  done  so.  A  strange,  restless, 
harassed,  uncomfortable  man,  he  appeared 
to  be,  full  of  a  religion  that  had  only 
sufficed  to  obscure  the  gates  of  heaven 
with  clouds  impenetrable,  and  to  magnify 
hell-mouth  into  such  a  considerable  con- 
cern, that  the  poor  soul  found  its  ugly 
aperture  gaping  in  front  of  him,  turn 
which  way  he  might.  Beside  him  sat 
his  daughter  :  a  handsome  girl,  with 
something  of  her  father's  look.  In 
her,    however,    it    was     softened     to    a 
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simple  melancholy,  to  a  -pensive,  almost 
pathetic  expression.  Her  face  present- 
ed an  interesting  study,  for  the  tyro 
in  physiognomy  might  have  read  sharp 
contradictions  there.  Marian  Deane's 
eyes  were  grey  and  dreamy,  shaded  with 
brown  lids,  more  sallow  than  her  sallow 
cheeks ;  her  hair  was  dark,  and  rather 
carelessly  done  ;  her  dress,  home-made, 
fitted  indifferently  well ;  a  general  care- 
less air  characterized  her,  and  one  had 
probably  pronounced  her  some  delicate, 
deeply-religious  maid,  buoyed  with  faith 
unutterable,  but  altogether  unintelligent 
and  insignificant,  save  for  the  strong 
and  visible  denial  of  such  a  character 
before  alluded  to.  She  was  above 
woman's  height,  and  splendidly  built 
and  proportioned ;  her  hand  had  male 
strength  in  its  firm  outline,  combined 
with  the  smallness  and  refinement  of  a 
girl's  ;  her  mouth  and  chin  were  almost 
masculine ;  only  when  she  laughed, 
which  was  not  often,  being  a  sober- 
minded  and  serious  young  woman,  did 
great  brightness  and  sweetness  light  her 
strange  face,  lending  it  a  sudden  beauty, 
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which  transfigured  the  girl  for  the  flash 
of  time  it  lasted.  She  led  an  uneventful 
life,  full  of  vague  aspirations  and  dis- 
content. People  did  not  understand  her 
in  the  least,  nor  did  she  understand 
herself.  She  was  nineteen,  and  her 
principal  intellectual  amusement  and 
occupation  centred  in  watching  the 
development  of  her  own  character,  a 
somewhat  unhealthy  task.  She  wrote 
little  conventional  verses  for  private 
amusement,  but  would  not  have  cared 
that  any  of  her  own  folks  should  know 
it.  Her  religion  was  more  beautiful  to 
her  than  her  father's  to  him,  and  it  had 
a  distinct  vision  of  heaven,  too.  The 
curious  girl's  idea  of  celestial  regions 
chiefly  insisted  upon  their  stupendous  size. 
The  smaller  the  place,  the  more  narrow 
its  horizon,  and  limited  its  extent,  the 
more  nearly,  in  her  mind,  did  it  approach 
a  likeness  of  her  hell.  Heatherbridge 
was  very  small  indeed. 

So  natures  differ.  Miss  Minnifie 
worked  from  morning  until  night,  and 
found  her  native  town  more  than  large 
enough    to  swallow  up  the  entire  result 
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of  her  ceaseless  energies.  Marian  Deane 
did  church-work  conscientiously,  but 
without  heart.  She  wasted  long  hours 
in  sheer  abstraction,  and  accomplished 
but  one  daily  task  with  her  truest 
energies  ;  that  was  the  arranging  of 
the  flowers  that  adorned  the  altar  of 
St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude's.  For  the  rest, 
she  loved  to  walk  in  the  woods  alone ; 
to  contemplate  the  awful  spaces  that  lay 
between  the  stars  of  night ;  to  wonder, 
with  endless  introspection,  of  the  things 
that  the  future  was  hiding ;  to  pray, 
sometimes,  with  a  tear  on  her  cheek, 
that  God  would  let  her  see  a  little  of  His 
great,  good  world  before  she  left  it. 

The  new  curate  came  from  London ; 
he  had  breathed  the  air  of  the  vastest  city 
on  earth  ;  that,  in  itself,  .made  him  inter- 
esting to  others  besides  Marian  Deane. 
He  was  very  handsome  too,  if  flawless 
regularity  of  feature  counts  for  anything. 
He  wore  a  signet  ring,  and  it  gleamed 
when  he  brushed  back  the  hair  on  the 
right  side  of  his  head.  A  lock  had  been 
left  there  for  brushing  back,  but  the  rest 
was  very  carefully  arranged,  parted  in 
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the  midst  and  curly,  with  a  glint  of  gold  in 
the  ripples.  He  had  a  grand,  deep  voice 
and  a  manly  manner,  which  con- 
founded his  own  somewhat  unconvincing 
reflections ;  for  the  nature  of  his  mind 
more  appeared  in  what  he  said  than  in  the 
way  he  said  it. 

After  an  uneventful  career  at  Oxford, 
the  Rev.  Marshall  Sprigge-Marshall  went 
to  Durham,  took  Orders  and,  full  of  laud- 
able ambitions,  born  out  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Theological  College,  sought 
a  lowly  but  extensive  field  of  labour  in 
East  London.  But  his  flame  of  ardour 
burnt  dry ;  the  novelty  of  the  situation 
palled;  the  great  drama  of  man's  misery 
grew  less  and  less  interesting.  He 
touched  the  fringe  of  it  and  found  his 
health  suffer.  Besides,  he  had  suspected 
that  he  would  be  regarded  as  a  man  of 
some  note  in  the  far  East;  but  all  the 
clergy  there  were  red  Radicals  and  the 
lay  workers  slapped  him  on  the  back ; 
which  vulgar  horse-play  he  objected  to. 
There  was  no  style  anywhere.  So  he 
came  away  untainted ;  and  the  ambitions 
that  had  shot  up  so  quickly  and  so  high, 
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died,  like  seed  on  stony  ground.  In 
their  place  struggled  up  a  pitiful  little 
hot-house  flower  or  two.  He  told  himself 
that  his  mission  was  to  the  rich,  not  the 
poor.  The  upper  classes  wanted  saving 
as  much  as  others — perhaps  more  so.  The 
clergy  seemed  to  overlook  them.  He 
inclined  to  a  cultured,  artistic,  aesthetic 
way  of  serving  God.  Forms  were  very 
dear  to  his  heart.  When  a  congregation 
was  worshipping  its  Maker,  the  Rev. 
Sprigge-Marshall  liked  to  catch  a  little 
of  the  adoration  as  it  rose  and  keep  it 
himself.  He  was  fond  of  alluding  to 
''his  sisters"  when  he  preached;  and 
"his  sisters"  generally  liked  it.  The 
young  man  had  come  into  a  congenial 
atmosphere  at  last.  As  he  entered  the 
pulpit  and  looked  round  upon  the 
feminine  audience,  the  frescoes,  the 
sundry  evidences  of  female  fingers  ;  as 
he  saw  the  weak  old  vicar  in  his  corner, 
with  a  black  velvet  cap  on  ;  as  he  heard 
the  rustle  of  settling  gowns  and  smelt 
the  smell  of  that  morning's  incense,  he 
felt  his  opportunity  had  come.  Here  he 
would  be  a  power  ;  here  the  strong  vigour 
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of  manliood  miglit  make  a  mark.  In  the 
far  East,  youtli  toiled  and  grew  grey  and 
vanished  leaving  no  sign  visible  to  any 
eye  but  a  God's.  At  Heatherbridge,  his 
Creator  should  see  him  very  zealous  in 
the  strife ;  and  his  social  equals  would 
be  able  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him  too. 
They  should  observe  how  he  raised  the 
Cross  on  high;  and  he  intended  to  per- 
form the  operation  in  a  way  that  could 
not  offend  even  the  best  people. 

Mrs.  Meadows  liked  the  sermon.  She 
timed  it  and  tested  it  by  her  own 
standards  and  found  it  satisfactory. 
Nothing  was  new — for  that  she  felt 
properly  thankful — but  everything  was 
true  and  in  the  best  taste.  A  word  pic- 
ture from  the  East-End — a  limp, 
deodorized  version  of  an  incident  which 
had  occurred  to  one  of  the  preacher's 
former  allies — struck  the  vicar's  wife 
as  vigorous  and  happy.  But  she  deter- 
mined there  must  not  be  too  much  of 
that  sort  of  thing.  The  young  man  had 
a  fine  voice  and  a  good  manner  in  the 
pulpit.  She  only  hoped  he  was  a 
worker     too.       Often     the    curate     that 
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shone    at   church    merely   spluttered    in 
the  parish. 

After  service,  a  little  group,  with  Mrs. 
Meadows  in  the  centre,  waited  for  the  two 
priests  at  the  porch ;  and  when  they  came 
down  the  aisle  together,  with  cassocks 
and  college  caps,  she  presented,  in 
turn,  some  half-dozen  ladies  to  the  new 
curate. 

"  This  is  Miss  Deane,"  said  the  mistress 
of  the  ceremony  ;  "  you  may  have  noticed 
the  altar  flowers — her  exquisite  taste  in 
decoration  is  thus  nobly  devoted  to 
that  high  duty.  Mrs.  Watford — Mr. 
Marshall  Sprigge-Marshall ;  Miss  Neill 
and  Miss  Mary  Neill — I  think  their  new 
banner,  to  be  used  on  Christmas  Day  for 
the  first  time,  will  not  prove  unworthy  of 
our  beautiful  chapel.  Indeed  the  vicar 
wants  it  for  the  mother-church  ;  but  these 
clever  young  ladies  belong  to  your  flock 
and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so.'* 

The  Misses  Neill  tittered  and  said  that 
they  proposed  stopping.  Both  had  a 
pretty  talent  for  church  embroidery  and 
lived  for  the  most  part  at  St.  Simon  and 
St.  Jude's. 
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Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall  shook  liands  with 
each  and  all  of  the  ladies  presented  to 
him  ;  said  a  well-timed  word  or  two ; 
showed  his  beautiful  teeth  in  a  smile  and 
hoped,  as  Mrs.  Watford  had  hoped  not 
long  before,  that  he  should  be  friends 
with,  everybody.  The  aforesaid  widow, 
it  may  be  noted,  was  singularly  and 
obviously  impressed  with  the  young 
clergyman.  His  eyes  were  like  a  fawn's, 
she  thought,  and  there  was  something 
almost  majestic  in  his  fine  carriage.  The 
cassock,  with  its  tasselled  girdle,  showed 
him  to  great  advantage. 

One  other  had  felt  a  little  tremor  of 
emotion  on  shaking  the  curate's  hand. 
Marian  Deane  for  her  part,  thought  that 
Sprigge-Marshall's  eyes  were  like  an 
eagle's  ;  to  her  his  voice  had  sounded  as 
a  clarion,  echoing  nobly  among  the 
frescoes,  while  he  preached.  She  read 
the  young  man's  character  from  his  elocu- 
tion and  his  vocal  chords.  The  last  carrot- 
headed  worker  at  this  place  of  worship 
was  a  man;  and  Miss  Minnifie  had 
recognized  him  for  such,  despite  his  feeble 
voice   and  bad  pronunciation;    but   the 
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bulk  of  the  flock  was  used  to  regard  him 
with  contempt.  Here,  however,  it  had 
to  deal  with  something  very  different : 
a  muscular  Christian,  a  masculine,  ener- 
getic, virile  being,  with  the  voice  of  a 
lion  and  the  face  of  an  angel.  Yet  Miss 
Minnifie,  who  had  listened  to  the  matter  of 
the  sermon  and  not  observed  how  Sprigge- 
Marshall's  big  round  utterances  echoed 
against  the  roof,  went  home  dissatisfied. 

"  What  of  the  new  lad  at  the  church  ?  " 
asked  Wisdom,  when  his  daughter  re- 
turned. 

"  I  want  your  opinion,  father.  Mine 
is  worth  little.  I  think  him  trivial,  but 
I  may  be  mistaken.  You  must  hear  him 
on  Sunday." 

''  It's  a  mighty  pity  you  can't  see  I'm 
getting  too  old  to  go  to  church,  girl. 
I've  done  my  share,  the  Lord,  He  knows," 
answered  the  old  man  querulously. 

Due  Sunday  observation  was  the  only 
trifle  that  Miss  Minnifie  ever  quarrelled 
about  with  her  parent.  She  always 
dragged  him  to  church  once  a  Sunday, 
when  weather  allowed,  and  he  always 
resented  it. 
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"  I  understand,  by  the  way,  that  the 
Rev.  Sprigge-Marshall  comes  here  for 
his  health,"  continued  Miss  Minnifie. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  him  ?  " 

"  Exactly  :  what  is  ?  I  ask  everybody, 
but  no  one  knows.  He  looks  the  healthiest 
young  man  I  have  ever  seen.  His  brow 
is  unfurrowed,  his  expression  happy  to 
the  verge  of  weakness.  He  looks  as  if 
he  had  never  suffered  a  day's  trouble  in 
his  life.  I  would  not  Hke  to  say  that  his 
face  is  unintelligent,  but  it's  not  a  church 
face.  It  is  rather  the  face  of  one  of  those 
youths  who  come  to  Heatherbridge  in  the 
summer  for  fishing — those  young  men 
who  wear  peculiar  and  ridiculous  check 
knickerbockers,  with  leather  contrivances 
round  their  knees  and  over  their  boots, 
hats  too  big  for  them,  and  so  on." 

''  I  know  'em,"  chuckled  Wisdom. 
"I've  seen  'em  and  their  clothes  too. 
They  smoke  tobacco  in  a  new  fangled 
fashion,  rolled  up  in  paper,  'cause  they 
haven't  the  stomach  for  pipes  ;  they  run 
to  collar  and  make  a  simple  show  of 
themselves.  I'm  mighty  sorry  the  new 
parson's  that  sort." 

VOL.   I.  D 
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"  To  think  you  have  observed  even  the 
summer  tourists  !  You  amaze  me  more 
and  more,  father.  No,  I  don't  say  the 
curate's  quite  like  them  ;  but  I  should 
think  that  once,  perhaps  very  recently, 
he  belonged  to  that  class.  Young  men  go 
through  a  foolish  stage — all  young  things 
do.     Boys  will  be  boys." 

"  Boys  will  be  monkeys  before  they've 
done  with  themselves.  What's  the  world 
coming  to?  "  he  said. 

*'  Its  senses,  father,  but  very  slowly." 

Miss  Minnifie  was  quite  sare  of  one 
great  fact ;  that  in  the  glorious  onward 
march  of  human  progress  and  enlighten- 
ment, Heatherbridge,  if  not  absolutely  in 
the  van,  was  pressing  hard  upon  the 
foremost  ranks  ;  and  the  glimpses  of  the 
outer  world  that  town  holiday-makers 
occasionally  revealed  to  her,  did  by  no 
means  modify  her  convictions. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE    "  WEEDEES." 


Heatheebkidge  stood  some  ten  miles  dis- 
tant from  Plymouth,  lying  cradled  in 
jS'atnre's  hollowed  hand,  between  great 
hills.  On  the  south,  these  elevated 
regions  were  fertile  and  richly  cultivated, 
but  northwards,  the  hillsides  tended  up- 
ward, through  heavy  woods,  to  a  lofty 
region  where  winding  white  flint  roads 
glimmered  through  the  golden  gorse  and 
pink  heather,  where  stood  murmuring 
groves  of  oak,  larch  and  pine,  where  wild 
Dartmoor  stretched  forth  jewelled  hands 
and  crowned  the  mountains  with  granite. 
Upon  one  side  extended  naked  brown 
hills,  fading  to  grey,  and  picked  out  sharp 
with  jagged  tors,  to  the  far  horizon  ; 
below,  on  the  other  hand,  seen  at  the 
foot  of  sloping  forest  declivities,  twinkled 
D  2 
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Heatherbridge,  like  a  toy  town  on  the 
bank  of  a  toy  stream  ;  and  further  yet, 
far  away  through  a  dip  in  the  billowing 
green  fields  and  red  fallow,  where  mother 
earth's  fertile  breast  swelled  up  beyond 
the  clustering  houses  and  church  tower, 
a  sharp  grey  line  of  distant  sea  was 
visible.  Outlying  farms  dotted  the  red, 
ploughed  hills,  and  roads  and  hedges 
wound  between  them  ;  but  to  the  north, 
the  towering  forests  showed  little  sign  or 
sound  of  man,  save  where,  from  some 
hidden  gamekeeper's  cottage,  might  rise 
the  blue  smoke  of  a  wood  fire,  or  hollow- 
sounding  thud  of  a  woodman's  axe. 

At  one  point,  however,  in  the  skirts 
of  the  dark  coppices,  situate  below  the 
brow  of  the  mountains  and  distant  about 
a  mile  from  Heatherbridge,  a  fine  old  pile 
of  time-worn  turret,  purple  roof  and  grey 
twisted  chimney  arose.  The  bright  lines 
of  long  walls  shot  out  from  the  right  and 
showed  a  noble  fruit  garden,  with  flash- 
ing glass  houses  scattered  through  it ;  on 
the  left  stood  lesser  erections  and  garish 
new  stables,  with  a  considerable  spire 
and  gilt  vane  ;  while  beyond  stretched  a 
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paddock,  upon  whicli,  soft  dun  against  the 
green,  reposed  sundry  Alderney  cows  in 
a  condition  of  extreme  comfort.  Before 
the  great  house  extended  stone  terraces 
dipping  into  broad,  finely  timbered  park 
land,  through  wmch  there  ran  a  straight, 
stiff  drive.  Evidences  of  recent  altera- 
tions and  restoration  were  almost  pain- 
fully apparent  upon  closer  approach  to 
the  place.  The  hard  red  of  the  stables 
and  bright  patches,  splashed  like  white- 
wash over  the  grey  buildings  that  stood 
beside  it,  looked  ugly  enough  ;  while 
everywhere,  on  every  side,  appeared  fresh 
paint,  fresh  rain-shoots,  fresh  lead,  crude 
in  colour  against  the  old  roof,  and  even 
a  new  chimney-pot  or  two,  fashioned  to 
imitate  the  old  quaint  concerns,  but 
naked-looking  and  unsatisfying. 

To  those  who  remembered  the  former 
carriage-drive,  however — a  quiet,  wooded 
road,  sweeping  in  graceful  curves  from  an 
ancient  stone  gateway,  guarded  by  the 
blunted  and  cracked  fragments  of  granite 
hippogryphs — to  those  who  recollected 
that  fine  entrance,  the  fresh  uncom- 
promising    stretch    of     glaring,    yellow 
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gravel  that  cut  straight  across  the  Priory 
Park  from  a  new  red-brick  lodge,  was  the 
chief  source  of  disgust.  Here,  where  some 
of  the  noblest  and  the  best  of  England's 
sons  and  daughters  had  dwelt ;  where 
monarchical  principles  had  flourished 
before  Plymouth  was  anything  but  a 
fishing  village;  where  "God  and  the 
King  "  were  the  watchwords  for  thirty 
generations  of  Devon  Bullers  and  Devon 
Priors — even  here,  to  this  sacred  spot, 
had  come  certain  objectionable,  modern 
Brownes  :  opulent,  retired  makers  of  dog 
biscuit  ;  probably  Radicals  ;  possibly 
atheists  into  the  bargain ;  for  did  not 
the  vicar  himself  say,  in  a  recent  sermon, 
that  these  two  qualities  of  mind  very 
frequently  occur  together  ? 

On  the  day  which  she  had  named  as 
most  fitting  for  her  visit.  Miss  Minnifie 
left  "  Myrtle  Cottage  *'  at  exactly  a 
quarter  past  three,  and  started  for  the 
Priory  to  see  the  "  weeders,"  as  Mr. 
Browne  and  his  relations  were  now  pretty 
generally  called  in  Heatherbridge  society. 

She  had  put  on  her  black  silk  and  seal- 
skin    jacket — the     weather    being     dry 
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under  foot  and  very  cold  ;  site  carried  her 
best  double  eye-glasses,  with  tortoise-shell 
handle,  and  an  onyx  brooch  of  very  antique 
and  choice  workmanship.  She  also  bore 
a  little  Russian  leather  bag,  which  con- 
tained a  handkerchief  of  old  Honiton 
lace,  a  cut-glass  bottle,  silvel*  mounted, 
for  smelling-salts,  and  a  card-case.  In 
her  other  hand  was  a  "Perfectum" 
umbrella,  held  to  be  a  wonder  among  the 
more  uncultured  minds  in  Heatherbridge. 
Even  the  best  people  admired  its  grace- 
.  ful  proportions  and  elegant  shape.  Miss 
Minnifie  was  the  local  representative  of 
an  important  Guild,  and  her  labours  on 
behalf  of  this  affair  had  been  crowned 
with  such  success  that  the  Plymouth 
leaders  of  it  rewarded  them,  not  only 
by  constant  allusion  to  Heatherbridge 
in  their  pamphlets  and  periodical,  bat 
by  the  practical  presentation  to  Mercy 
Minnifie  of  the  latest  London  thing  in 
umbrellas. 

She  walked  along  smartly,  upright  as 
a  dart,  sharp  as  a  lynx,  with  an  eye 
for  every  brat  in  the  gutter,  a  remark 
for  every  second  woman  she  met,  a  re- 
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proof  here  for  the  loitering  errand-boj, 
a  bit  of  advice  there  to  one  individual, 
a  word  of  praise  to  another.  People 
said  of  her  that  there  was  not  a  cat 
or  kitten  in  Heatherbridge  she  did  not 
know  personally.  This,  though  an  ex- 
aggeration, because  any  feline  census  of 
Heatherbridge  would  have  been  beyond 
even  Miss  Minnifie's  powers,  was  a  satire 
with  considerable  truth  in  the  spirit  of 
it. 

A  woman  stopped  her  at  a  cottage  door 
not  far  distant  from  the  new  lodge  of  the 
Priory. 

*' Afternoon,  Miss  Minnifie.  Might  I 
drop  a  word,  miss  ?  '* 

"  Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Gregson ; 
what's  the  matter  now  ?  " 

The  woman,  a  gaunt,  slatternly  body, 
so  thin  that  her  wedding-ring  was  tied 
by  a  piece  of  string  to  her  finger,  looked 
straight  into  Miss  Minnifie's  face  with 
great  bright  eyes  and  pointed  into  the 
dirty  cottage  through  the  door  behind 
her. 

"  My  baby,"  she  said.  "Dr.  Deane 
«eed   'un    this    morning,   and    asked    if 
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ur'd  been  baptized.  I  guess  what  that 
means." 

"No  news  to  me,  my  poor  girl.  You 
must  be  practical,  Martha,  and  face  it." 

'''Face it' !"  groaned  the  unhappy  soul, 
hitching  up  her  apron  and  smudging  a 
clean  line  across  her  dirty  cheek  with  a 
tear  ;  "  '  face  it '  !  follow  it,  you  mean — 
that's  all  that's  left  for  me.  TJr  near 
killed  me  comin',  an'  now  ur's  goin'.  You, 
that  b'aint  a  mother,  can't  understand." 

"  It  doesn't  want  a  mother  to  tell  you 
you're  a  fool,  anyway,  Martha.  The 
wind's  in  the  East,  and  you  stand  here 
talking.  Let  me  step  in.  I  was  coming 
to  see  you  on  my  way  back  from  the 
Priory,  but  no  time  like  the  present." 

"  Things  be  all  pigsty  indoors.  You'd 
best  not  come  in  with  them  beautiful 
clothes  on." 

"  I'm  coming  in.  Get  out  of  the  way 
and  go  and  clear  a  place.  I'll  hold  my 
dress  about  me.  I've  got  the  tickets  for 
the  Home,  and  the  sooner  you're  off  the 
better.  Don't  you  flout  spinsters  again, 
Mrs.  Gregson  ;  even  they  can  be  useful." 

"  Got  'em  !     Got  them  tickets  for  me 
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and  the  child  !  The  Lord  bless  you, 
miss ;  the  good  Lord — " 

"  Yes,  yes.  Let  me  look  at  him — the 
baby,  I  mean." 

Miss  Minnifie  sighed  inwardly  as  she 
examined  a  rickety,  puny,  new  arrival. 
He  had  been  a  month  in  the  world,  did 
not  like  it,  and  was  clearly  going  again 
almost  immediately. 

"Why  did  God  send  'un?"  asked  the 
mother,  picking  up  the  child  and  hugging 
it  to  her  thin,  barren  breast ;  "  why  did 
God  send  'un  to  me  ?  I  can't  even  feed  the 
lamb.     My  heart's  breakin'  along  of  it." 

"  I  wish,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Almighty 
had  given  you  more  intelligence,  my  poor 
girl,"  said  the  visitor.  "  Don't  you  see 
the  cradle's  right  in  a  line  with  the  door  ? 
So  much  could  be  done  here.  I'll  send 
Mrs.  Warner  to  you  to-morrow  to  help 
you  pack  up.  Tell  your  man  to  keep  out 
of  the  house  all  day — not  that  he'll  want 
much  telling.  Mrs.  Warner  shall  bring  a 
thing  or  two,  including  soap.  Keep  your 
heart  up,  and  wash  oftener.  I'll  call 
again  before  you  start." 

*'  Goin'  down  'long — down  'long  to  the 
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sea  ;  truly  goin'  to  the  sea,"  said  the 
woman  in  a  dream.  "  God  send  it'll  save 
the  babe — then  mayhap  I'd  live  a  while 
too." 

The  sea  was  not  far  distant,  but  she 
had  only  stood  upon  the  brink  of  it  once, 
ten  years  before,  when  a  child. 

Mrs.  Gregson,  blessing  Miss  Minnifie 
with  the  reckless  profusion  of  her  class, 
opened  the  wicket-gate ;  and  the  good 
angel,  holding  her  black  silk  skirts  about 
her,  stepped  out  and  took  a  breath  of 
fresh  air.  She  knew  the  baby  was  dying, 
and  its  mother  too.  Her  mind  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  master  of  that  dismal, 
cottage.  He  would  be  a  lonely  man 
pretty  soon,  and  she  judged  him  to  be  the 
sort  of  person  who  takes  to  drink  and 
bad  ways  if  not  watched.  Then,  with 
sprightly  tread  and  pleasant  silken  rustle, 
she  passed  up  that  unsightly  yellow 
gravel  drive  and  rang  the  Priory  bell. 

A  footman  answered  it,  informed  her 
that  Miss  Browne  was  at  home,  and 
ushered  her  into  the  presence  of  the  entire 
Browne  family.  The  first  sight  of  them 
was    very    re-assuring  :    they    were    all 
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nearly  as  small  as  Miss  Minnifie  her- 
self ;  and  she,  like  most  people,  found  it 
easier  to  talk  with  undersized  strangers 
than  tall  or  imposing  folks. 

Three  persons,  two  men  and  a  woman, 
rose  from  three  big  arm-chairs  as  Miss 
Minnifie  entered.  The  arm-chairs  were 
magnificent  specimens  of  upholstery,  and 
made  those  who  occupied  them  appear 
absurdly  insignificant.  All  the  "weeders  '* 
might  have  sat  in  one  chair — they  looked 
simple  specks  in  their  great  and  gorgeous 
drawing-room. 

The  men  were  brothers  and  nearly  of 
an  age.  Both  wore  black  frock  coats, 
grey  trousers  and  black  "  spats  *'  over  their 
little  boots.  Both  had  thick,  grey  hair 
and  square,  strong  foreheads  and  short, 
closely  cropped  beards.  Both  bowed  as 
Miss  Minnifie  entered,  and  both  were 
evidently  restraining  an  inclination  to 
come  forward  and  shake  hands.  The 
only  superficial  points  of  difference 
between  them  appeared  in  the  colour  of 
their  neckties,  and  in  the  nature  of  their 
facial  expression.  One  wore  an  old- 
fashioned  bow  of  blue  with  white  spots 
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upon  it  and  owned  the  most  genial,  merry, 
round  red  face  it  is  possible  to  imagine  ; 
the  other  also  had  a  necktie  of  ancient 
pattern,  but  it  vras  black ;  and  its  wearer's 
expression  wanted  the  animation  of  his 
brother's,  but  had  a  greater  measure  of 
firmness.  As  for  Miss  Browne,  she  was 
quite  ridiculously  small — a  mere  frag- 
ment of  a  woman,  with  a  nervous  smile 
and  blue  weak  eyes  peeping  out  betw^een 
grey  ringlets.  One  saw  little  more  save 
a  twinkle  of  flashing  stones  on  tiny  hands, 
a  suggestion  of  trifles  hanging  from  gold 
chains  and  a  rustling  black  silk  dress. 
But  such  black  silk  !  Miss  Minnifie  wished 
she  had  left  hers  at  home — good  though 
it  was. 

"My  brother  Geoffrey,"  said  Miss 
Browne  waving  her  glittering  doll's  hand 
towards  the  gentleman  with  the  black 
tie  ;  "  and  this,"  she  continued,  "  is  my 
brother  James.  I'm  sure  we  are  all  very 
glad  to  see  you." 

"  Very  glad  to  see  you  indeed,"  said 
Mr.  G-eoffrey  Browne. 

"  Extremely  glad — all  of  us,"  echoed 
Mr.  James. 
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There  was  a  pause  while  the  four  little 
people  stood  in  a  circle  and  smiled  amiably 
at  one  another.  Then  the  last  speaker 
made  Miss  Minnifie  at  home. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said ;  "  take  this  chair — 
it's  really  comfortable,  I've  gone  to 
sleep  in  it  before  to-day.  I  like  a  com- 
fortable chair — not  a  thing  that  looks 
like  a  big  insect.  You  know  the  sort ;  I 
hate  them." 

Miss  Minnifie  collected  herself,  took  the 
proffered  seat,  and  succumbed  into  it  with 
a  shower  of  mental  notes  of  exclamation. 

"Were  these  the  people  who  had  said 
that  they  intended  to  weed  Heatherbridge 
Society  ? 

"  You'll  stop  to  tea,  I  trust  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Browne.  "  I'm  sure  you  are  cold. 
James  tells  me  there's  an  East  wind." 

"  So  the  stable  vane  says,  but  it  doesn't 
work  quite  freely  yet.  Do  you  think 
there's  an  East  wind  ? "  inquired  Mr. 
James  of  the  visitor. 

"Without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt," 
answered  Miss  Minnifie  ;  "  thank  you  for 
your  offer  of  tea.  I  must  say  it  is  too 
good  and  kind  a   one  to  refuse." 
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"  The  vicar's  wife  liked  our  tea 
awfully,"  declared  Mr.  James.  "  She 
understands  tea  pretty  well,  but  pays 
more  than  there's  any  need  to." 

"  Such  a  charming  woman,  we  all 
thought  her,"  continued  little  Miss 
Browne. 

"So  affable,"  declared  Geoffrey.  It 
was  the  first  remark  he  had  made  since 
Miss  Minnifie  arrived. 

"  I  should  think  she  is  a  mother  to 
Heatherbridge,"  pursued  the  lady ;  "  a 
comprehensiveness  of  manner  we  noticed 
and  admired — a  frank  open.-hearted  way 
with  her  and  yet  dignified  too." 

"  Very  much  so,"  said  Geoffrey. 

"  But  of  course  Miss  Minnifie  knows 
her  better — far  better  than  we  do,"  inter- 
rupted James. 

"  Mrs.  Meadows  is  an  admirable 
woman,"  the  visitor  admitted,  "but  not 
exactly  a  mother  to  Heatherbridge,  I 
think — in  fact  not  a  mother  to  any- 
thing :  she  has  no  family.  Still,  as  Mr. 
Browne  remarked,  a  very  affable,  I 
may  say  admirable  vicar's  wife  in  many 
ways." 
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There  was  a  second  brief  pause  broken 
by  the  arrival  of  tea. 

"How  d'jon  like  the  improvements 
here  ?  "  asked  James  Browne,  suddenly. 

"  Say  alterations,  not  improvements, 
James,"  corrected  his  sister.  "  It  is  for 
others  to  declare  whether  what  we  have 
done  is  for  the  best,  not  we  ourselves." 

"  Well,  I  think  they  are  improvements 
if  I  may  venture  to  say  it.  Perhaps  that's 
because  I  made  'em,"  continued  the  little 
man.  "  The  only  thing  that  beats  me  is 
the  front  of  the  house.  Those  white 
patches  are  not  picturesque." 

"  The  place  looks  as  if  it  had  leprosy," 
said  Geoffrey  shortly. 

''That  will  soon  wear  off.  I  think 
the  new  stables  particularly  effective," 
declared  Miss  Minnifie,  and  her  remark 
pleased  everybody. 

"How  very  good  of  you  to  say  so," 
answered  little  Miss  Browne. 

"  Very  good  indeed,"  said  James. 

''  Extremely  good,  I'm  sure,"  concluded 
Geoffrey.  "  They  are  effective  :  that's  the 
right  word  for  them." 

The  new   comers  were  so  grateful  for 
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a  note  of  praise,  so  humble,  so  anxious  to 
please,  that  Miss  Minnifie  presently  found 
herself  almost  patronizing  all  three  of 
them  and  going  pretty  deeply  into 
Heatherbridge  politics. 

"  One  needs  to  be  careful  in  a  new 
place,"  she  said,  "  especially  such  a  town 
as  Heatherbridge,  where  society  is  very 
mixed.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  make, 
acquaintances  than  to  drop  them  again 
after  they  are  made." 

"  The  very  words  Mrs.  Meadows 
used  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Browne.  "  She 
said  that  society  badly  wanted  weeding 
here  and  suggested  that  we  might  begin 
the  process.  Xot  that  we  should  dream 
of  such  a  thing." 

James  chuckled  and  looked  at  Geoffrey. 

"  Time  enough  to  begin  weeding  when 
we've  got  something  to  weed — eh  ?  Don't 
pay  to  be  too  exclusive  when  you're  start- 
ing life  in  any  line.  Get  your  connection 
first,  then  weed  it  afterwards  if  you  want 
to." 

"  Heatherbridge  is  particular,  but  there 
are  a  great  many  very  pleasant  people  in 
it — nice  people,"  said  Miss  Minnifie. 

VOL.    I.  B 
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"  "Well,  I  hope  they'll  drop  in — tlie  more 
the  better.  Geof  and  Nancy — Miss 
Browne — and  I  are  fond  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,"  declared  James  Browne. 
"  Geof  has  made  money  and  I  haven't," 
he  continued,  "  but  we're  brothers,  you 
see,  and  blood's  thicker  than  water.  So 
we've  all  settled  down  here  quietly,  just 
to  jog  along  and  do  good  and  spend  the 
autumn  of  life  together.  I  think  I  may 
say  we  are  plain  homely  people — " 

"  Certainly  you  may,"  interrupted  the 
elder  man. 

"  Plain  homely  people,  without  a  spark 
of  tom-foolery  about  us.  Life's  knocked 
the  nonsense  out  of  me ;  and  Geof  never 
had  any  in  him.  We  want  to  make 
friends,  being  friendly  ourselves.  Of 
course  we  have  old  friends  who'll  come 
down  and  stay  to  shoot  and  so  on,  when 
we  are  settled  ;  but  Geof  doesn't  believe 
in  not  knowing  the  neighbours  ;  do  you, 
Geof  ?  " 

"  No — I  want  to  know  'em." 

"Exactly,  so  we  hope  Heatherbridge 
will  take  us  as  it  finds  us,  and  we'll  take 
it  as  we  find  it.     You  might  let  that  get 
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known,  Miss  Minnifie.  We  want  just 
common  sense,  every-daj  folks,  like  our- 
selves, to  come  here  and  make  friends. 
There's  no  '  side  '  about  us.  We're  going 
to  judge  people  by  themselves,  and  we 
want  to  be  judged  the  same  way.  Am  I 
right,  Geof  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  right." 

"  I'm  sure  I  admire  your  sentiments," 
answered  Miss  Minnifie  rather  blankly.  • 
She  saw  a  remark  was  expected  from  her, 
but  did  not  quite  know  what  to  say.  The 
new  people  had  bigger  views  than  she 
was  accustomed  to.  She  was  almost  afraid 
they  would  not  do.  "  Such  generosity 
and  breadth  is  ideal,"  she  continued  ; 
"  and  if  it  were  general,  society  might 
be  happier  perhaps  ;  but  there  are  such 
difficulties  in — well,  I  was  going  to  iay  a 
small  place,  but  Heatherbridge  is  not 
that.  As  one  who  knows  our  scheme  of 
things,  I  should  fear  that  your  spirit  of — 
of  equality,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  might 
be  abused  here.  There  are  some — not  a 
few — in  fact  a  good  many  who  would  jump 
at  you  and  stick  afterwards,  like  a  burr  or 
a  limpet.  Forgive  me  if  I  speak  too 
E  2 
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plainly,  but  your  confidence  must  be 
returned.  I  would  only  say,  '  If  you  value 
peace  and  seek  pleasant  and  reciprocal 
intercourse  with  our  best  set,  be  careful/ 
There  are  certainly  some  here  who  might 
take  unfair  advantage  of  you." 

James  merely  looked  at  Geoffrey  and 
that  gentleman  laaghed  for  the  first 
time.  The  laugh,  instead  of  softening 
his  features,  braced  them  up  and  lent  an 
absolutely  grim  expression  to  his  round 
face. 

"  I've  fought  my  battle  and  won  it  in 
all  sorts  of  company.  Miss  Minnifie,"  he 
remarked.  "  Life's  taught  me  several 
things,  among  others  certain  facts  con- 
cerning men  and  one  or  two  about 
women.  If  there's  anybody  in  Heather- 
bridge  that  can  take  unfair  advantage 
of  Geoffrey  Browne,  he  or  she's  quite 
welcome  to  do  it." 

"  Exactly,"  said  James,  with  admira- 
tion in  his  voice;  "the  truth  in  a  nut- 
shell. Stroke  us — stroke  a  Browne  and 
he'll  purr.  Scratch  him,  and  you'll  pre- 
cious soon  wish  for  a  better  job." 

Anything  so  peculiar  as  the  opinions 
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or  SO  communicative  as  the  natures  of 
these  people,  Miss  Minnifie  had  never 
before  met  with  or  even  heard  of.  She 
wondered  what  sort  of  position,  if  any, 
they  would  be  likely  to  take  in  Heather- 
bridge  ;  and  she  felt  that,  without  exactly 
agreeing  in  their  views,  yet  these  odd 
Brownes  were  fully  entitled  to  her  respect. 
There  was  something  in  Geoffrey  Browne, 
at  any  rate  ;  in  fact  a  good  deal.  He 
represented  the  head  of  the  family  and, 
despite  his  evident  desire  to  purr  for 
choice,  could  clearly  scratch  upon  occa- 
sion. 

"  After  all  a  man  must  scratch  some- 
times," thought  Miss  Minnij&e  ;  "  but  he 
might  scratch  the  wrong  people." 

Presently  she  rose  to  depart. 

"  Give  us  your  address,  because  we  like 
visiting,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  James. 
'*  We're  not  the  men  to  let  our  sister  just 
drop  our  cards  round — that  isn't  sociable, 
is  it  ?  When  things  are  ship-shape  here 
and  Geof  and  I  get  our  minds  easy,  then 
we  shall  have  leisure.  Myrtle  Cottage  ? 
Bight,  we'll  come,  don't  you  fear." 

Then  Geoffrey  rang  the  bell,   they  all 
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shook  hands,  and  Miss  Minnifie  departed 
in  no  small  amazement.  She  had  enough 
to  think  about  for  a  week.  At  any  rate, 
she  was  not  going  to  be  weeded — that 
seemed  clear. 


CHAPTEH  lY. 

THE  HOESE  THAT  DAWES  BOUGHT. 

SuEGEON  Dawes  was  a  broad,  pompous 
man  with  black  eyebrows  and  a  military 
moustaclie.  He  affected  an  extremely 
equine  appearance,  and  though  he  kept 
no  horses  of  his  own,  always  dressed  in 
drab  leggings,  and  swung  a  hunting  crop 
on  his  rounds.  He  had  been  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  Heatherbridge 
Constitutional  Club  and  played  pool 
better  than  any  member  of  it.  As  a 
performer  at  whist  he  also  succeeded, 
but  the  table  of  local  veterans,  which 
always  met  at  the  club  in  the  afternoons, 
had  long  since  agreed  that  Dawes  was 
too  original  and  played  a  selfish  unclassi- 
cal  game.  Some  applied  this  criticism 
to  the  doctor's  methods  of  doing  most 
things.     He  was  a  conceited,  egotistical 
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being  and  afforded  a  vast  deal  of  amuse- 
ment to  even  his  greatest  admirers.  No 
one  questioned  his  professional  skill,  how- 
ever ;  it  was  only  the  man's  over-bearing 
pride  and  the  profound  importance  which 
he  attached  to  his  own  position  in 
Heatherbridge  that  made  folks  ill-natured 
behind  his  back. 

An  incident  here  to  be  chronicled  came 
as  a  sequel  to  some  extremely  unpleasant 
scenes  over  the  club  billiard  table.  During 
the  previous  summer — for  we  are  now  deal- 
ing with  a  season  of  the  year  approaching 
Christmas — crowds  of  young  men  came 
as  usual  to  Heatherbridge  for  fishing  and 
amusement.  Some  of  these  youths  had 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood  and  many  of 
the  visitors  were  always  elected  as  tem- 
porary members  of  the  local  club  during 
their  stay.  One  of  these,  a  cool,  black- 
haired  boy  with  plenty  of  money  and  un- 
bounded impudence,  laughed  at  Dawes 
and  made  a  jest  at  the  expense  of  the 
doctor's  sporting  attire. 

"It's  too  immense,  the  way  he  gets 
himself  up.  And  they  tell  me  he's  never 
been   outside  a  horse  in  his  life;  that's 
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the  beauty  of  it.  Fellows  round  here 
offer  him  mounts,  you  know,  but  he 
always  makes  some  paltry  excuse.  He's 
a  delightful  ass." 

The  great  Dawes  was  unfortunately 
standing  exactly  behind  the  speaker. 

"  May  I  ask,  sir,  if  you  are  alluding  to 
any  member  of  this  club  ?  "  he  inquired, 
shaking  with  indignation. 

The  youth  addressed  cared  nothing  for 
Heatherbridge  or  the  people  in  it.  He 
went  on  chalking  his  cue  and  answered, — 

"  Why,  yes,  Surgeon,  certainly.  It's 
no  libel  to  call  a  man  an  ass.  There  are 
human  donkeys  in  Heatherbridge  like 
other  places." 

"  And  human  pups  too,  sir  ;  offensive, 
under-bred  pups — especially  in  the  sum- 
mer. London  bank-clerks  are  all  ahke,  I 
suppose." 

"  Fine  satire.  Surgeon,  but  it  won't 
explode ;  it's  damp.  I'm  not  a  bank 
clerk." 

"  Apologize,  you  little  cad,  or  you  leave 
this  club  ! "  blustered  Dawes,  getting 
very  red. 

"I   didn't   come  into   the   country   to 
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learn  manners,"  answered  the  youth 
calmly.  "You've  only  got  yourself  to 
blame  for  hearing  an  ugly  truth.  I  had 
no  wish  to  hurt  your  feelings  of  course, 
but  I  wasn't  aware  you  were  in  the  room. 
You  oughtn't  to  listen  behind  a  man's 
back." 

"  Very  well,  sir,  very  well.  That  is 
sufficient,  I  think.  You  were  speaking  of 
me.     I  half  suspected  it." 

"  I  thought  yoii  did.  Never  mind  ; 
come  and  play  pool." 

"  You  will  hear  from  the  committee  to- 
morrow," said  Surgeon  Dawes,  bouncing 
from  the  billiard-room. 

And  the  black-haired  youth  did  hear. 
He  received  rather  a  strong  note  from 
the  honorary  secretary.  Commander 
Cragg,  requesting  him  to  resign.  No- 
body felt  really  very  sorry  for  the  irate 
Dawes ;  some  even  sniggered  and  said  it 
served  him  right;  but  the  entire  club 
committee  considered  it  was  not  well  that 
mere  casual  visitors  should  thus  presume 
to  criticise  local  celebrities.  A  rare 
opportunity  was  here  afforded  of  support- 
ing  the  dignity  of   its   institution,    and 
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reminding  the  *  holiday  members,'  as 
they  were  called,  that  they  must  not 
presume  too  much  upon  the  benefits  ex- 
tended to  them.  The  matter  made  some 
stir  in  Heatherbridge,  and  the  weekly 
paper  published  several  letters  from  tem- 
porary residents.  These  poked  a  great 
deal  of  fun  at  Surgeon  Dawes,  and  much 
increased  the  circulation  of  Tim2)sous 
Trumpet,  But  the  maligned  medical  man 
called  one  fine  morning  upon  the  editor 
and  proprietor  and  publisher,  a  certain 
Mr.  Timpson.  It  happened  that  Mr. 
Timpson's  better  half  would  soon  be  need- 
ing Surgeon  Dawes'  kindly  care ;  as  a 
result,  therefore,  the  next  Trumpet  had  a 
leader  of  effasive  admiration  on  the 
doctor,  and  an  editorial  note  to  the  eSect 
that  "  correspondence  upon  the  recent 
incidents  at  the  Constitutional  Club " 
must  now  cease. 

The  visitors  presently  vanished  :  the 
tweeded  trout  fishers,  the  large  families, 
the  brilliant  ''  blazers,"  the  strange  dogs, 
and  perambulators  were  no  more  seen. 
Heatherbridge  returned  to  a  normal  state, 
and  its  lodging-house  keepers  to  the  usual 
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Autumn  and  "Winter  of  their  discontent. 
But  the  mind  of  Surgeon  Dawes  was 
long  in  settling  down  to  its  ordinary 
complacent  condition.  The  rebu:ff  at  the 
club  proved  difficult  to  dismiss.  It 
worried  him  and  even  made  him  sensi- 
tive, which  was  a  singular  result  and 
brought  with  it  extremely  novel  feelings 
to  this  inflated  being.  Then  came  the 
news  in  Heatherbridge  that  Dawes  was 
going  to  Plymouth  to  buy  a  horse.  His 
wife  told  the  secret  to  Major  Bird's  wife, 
and  she  mentioned  it  to  the  Major,  and  he 
spread  it  at  the  club,  not  understanding, 
of  course,  that  Dawes  did  not  want  the 
affair  known  until  his  purchase  was 
made.  When,  however,  it  became  public 
gossip  that  the  horse  had  arrived,  and 
TimpsorCs  Trumpet  printed  a  paragraph 
speaking  authoritatively  as  to  its  colour 
and  its  pedigree,  much  interest  naturally 
began  to  be  felt.  Indeed,  parties  of  ladies 
went  out  for  country  walks  in  those 
directions  it  was  expected  that  Surgeon 
Dawes  would  first  take  the  road.  But  it 
fell  out  by  an  odd  chance  that  Doctor 
Deane's  was  the  earliest  eye  of  any  im- 
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portance  which  saw  his  rival  actually 
mounted. 

The  unfortunate  nature  of  their  meet- 
ing, and  the  complications  which  arose 
from  it,  cannot  be  too  seriously  detailed ; 
for  Heatherbridge  society  was  deeply 
involyed  in  the  circumstance,  and  the 
issue  of  it  brought  the  new  people  at 
the  Priory  into  especial  prominence. 

The  facts,  so  far  as  anybody  really 
arrived  at  them,  are  these :  Surgeon 
Dawes,  with  more  pluck  than  judgment, 
purchased  a  really  fine  and  nearly 
thoroughbred  brown  mare,  for  which  he 
paid  rather  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas.  He  turned  a  very  capable 
gardener's  boy  into  a  very  incapable 
groom,  had  his  stable  cleaned  out  and 
installed  the  steed.  Then,  one  fine,  cold 
afternoon  in  early  December — a  day  or 
two  after  Miss  ]\Iinnifie's  visit  to  the 
Priory — Dawes  mounted  his  noble  mare, 
waved  a  hand  to  Mrs.  Dawes  and  the 
three  little  Dawes,  who  were  looking  at 
the  spectacle  through  a  back  window, 
and  pranced  gaily  away  along  a 
road   that    ran   behind  his    house.      Of 
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course  tlie  man  could  ride,  in  fact  lie 
had  a  very  fair  seat ;  but  lie  was  not 
brilliant  and  rather  out  of  practice. 
Moreover,  he  had  never  been  on  any- 
thing like  this  aristocratic  and  high- 
spirited  nag  in  his  life.  The  mare  and 
her  rider  went  soberly  forward,  each 
taking  the  other's  measure.  Then  Sur- 
geon Dawes  rode  up  the  Hill  Road — a 
steep  lane  that  ran  up  to  the  moorland 
behind  Heatherbridge.  He  knew  of  a 
mile-long,  springy  stretch  of  old  turf  on 
the  skirts  of  the  moor,  where  a  gallop 
might  prove  a  great  success.  He  deter- 
mined to  christen  his  new  purchase  "Ballet 
Dancer,"  and  he  began  to  wish  that  a 
friend  or  two  would  appear,  when,  sud- 
denly, upon  turning  a  sharp  corner,  a  tall 
man  in  black,  with  a  wild,  dark  face,  and 
a  chimney-pot  hat,  jumped  off  a  stile 
almost  under  "  Ballet  Dancer's "  nose. 
The  alarmed  beast  leapt  sideways  like  a 
kitten,  all  across  the  road,  and  before 
Dawes  could  recover  his  balance,  she 
reared  and  threw  him.  He  came  down 
heavily  on  his  side,  and  his  steed  bolted. 
The  innocent  cause  of   this   catastrophe 
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was  no  less  a  person  tlian  the  horseman's 
dearest  foe.  Doctor  Deane  was  hasten- 
ing bj  a  short  cut  to  fulfil  a  professional 
engagement  and  just  landed  himself  in 
front  of  his  riyal  at  the  most  critical 
moment  possible. 

"  You  scandalous  reprobate  !  "  burst 
out  the  fallen  physician,  when  he  realized 
who  was  responsible  for  his  mishap  ; 
*'  inhuman  scoundrel,  you  shall  answer 
for  this  if  there's  any  justice  in  the  land. 
I— I—" 

''  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,"  said  the 
other  coldly,  kneeling  down  beside  Dawes. 
"  Are  you  hurt?" 

*' '  Hurt ! '  You've  come  within  an  ace 
of  murder — that's  what  you've  done." 

He  had  crawled  to  the  hedge  and  was 
sitting  propped  against  it  with  a  white, 
angry  face,  and  a  red  cut  down  the  side 
of  his  cheek. 

"We'll  talk  about  that  afterwards," 
said  the  other.  "  You'd  better  let  me 
look  to  you  just  now." 

"  Don't  dare  to  touch  me  !  You've 
done  enough — more  than  enough — more 
than—" 
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He  stopped,  and  his  head  rolled  over  on 
to  his  shoulder. 

Doctor  Deane  stretched  his  rival  out 
in  an  unconscious  state,  then  made  an 
examination  and  found  that  he  had  broken 
his  arm.  A  man  passed  a  moment  later 
and  Deane  directed  him  to  get  a  convey- 
ance from  Heatherbridge  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Meantime,  the  injured  surgeon 
partially  recovered  and  made  a  feeble 
effort  to  repel  the  other's  attentions. 

''  Be  quiet,  if  you  don't  wish  to  lose  a 
limb,  Philip  Dawes  !  I've  sent  for  a  cab. 
Tell  me  the  name  of  the  man  you  want, 
and  I'll  wire  to  Plymouth  for  him." 

"Mind  your  own  business,  you  mur- 
derous blackguard !  I  saiv  you  do  it, 
remember  that.  Twenty  years  you'll 
have — every  minute  of  it,  and  lucky  to 
save  your  neck.  I  saw  you  waiting  in 
the  hedge.     I  saw  it  all." 

"  Don't  get  in  a  passion.  Keep  your 
mouth  shut  and  your  body  quiet.  Better 
let  me  telegraph — the  sooner  it's  set  the 
better." 

"  What's  set  ?  " 

"  Your  arm  :  you've  broken  the  ulna." 
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"  Youh'e  broken  it,  you  mean,  you 
devil ! " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  ;  then 
the  maimed  Dawes  spoke  again,  more 
quietly. 

"  You'd  better  see  to  me  if  you've  any 
humanity.  It  won't  make  the  least 
difference  to  what  I  shall  do  in  the 
matter  later  on,  but — but  you'd  better 
look  to  it,  it's  very  bad.  My  head's 
cracked  into  the  bargain — I  can't  see 
straight." 

Doctor  Deane  cut  his  victim's  coat- 
sleeve  up,  and  made  a  rough  examina- 
tion. Then  the  cab  arrived,  and  the  two 
men  got  in  and  drove  to  Heatherbrido^e. 
Dawes  said  nothing  more.  He  was  dazed 
and  evidently  suffering  keenly.  The  other 
asked  him  once  again  if  he  should  tele- 
graph to  anybody,  but  he  made  no  answer. 

They  soon  reached  their  destination, 
where  a  crowd  was  already  waiting 
to  receive  them ;  and,  having  placed 
his  patient  safely  on  a  sofa.  Doctor 
Deane  took  it  upon  himself  to  telegraph 
instantly  to  Plymouth  for  a  physician  who 
had  done  locum  tenens  work  for  Dawes  in 
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the  past.  Then,  without  further  delay, 
he  strode  off,  up  the  hills  behind  Heather- 
bridge,  to  try  and  find  "  Ballet  Dancer." 
That  agile  beast  had  fortunately  been 
caught,  and  the  doctor  met  two  men 
bringing  it  back  to  Heatherbridge. 
They  told  him  they  quite  understood 
horses  and  declared  that  the  mare  was 
all  right,  though,  to  Deane's  unpractised 
eye,  she  looked  extremely  dirty  and 
poorly.  Her  coat  had  apparently  been 
brushed  up  the  wrong  way  all  over. 
They  met  the  stable-boy  from  Doctor 
Dawes'  establishment  soon  afterwards, 
and  he  took  the  animal  home.  She  was 
meek  as  a  drowned  worm  now — doubtless 
very  hungry  and  thirsty,  thought  Doctor 
Deane.  Then  he  gave  the  men  a  sove- 
reign for  their  trouble,  and  went  back  to 
business. 

On  the  following  day,  the  excitement 
in  Heatherbridge  was  universal.  Mrs. 
Dawes  had  openly  said  that  "  that 
Deane  had  tried  to  murder  her  husband, 
and  just  failed  by  a  hair's  breadth  ;  "  and 
Mrs.  Deane  let  it  be  understood  that  her 
husband  had  seen  Dawes  thrown  and,  at 
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great  personal  inconvenience,  had  stopped 
and  played  the  good  Samaritan,  and 
probably  saved  his  life  altogether  • 
Deane,  for  his  part,  went  on  his  way^ 
unmoved,  refused  to  discuss  the  subject 
and  explained  it  was  a  painful  matter 
that  would  not  be  cleared  up  until 
Dawes  was  well  again.  The  wives  met 
in  the  highway  and  uttered  stage 
whispers  of  "  murderer  !  "  and 
"  assassin  !  "  on  the  one  side, 
"  wretch  !  "  and  "  horror  !  "  upon  the 
other.  Heatherbridge  flung  itself  into 
the  battle  with  its  accustomed  energy. 
Everybody  waited  with  feverish  eager- 
ness for  Dawes  to  get  well.  Some 
romantic  people  hinted  at  a  duel,  others 
foretold  a  criminal  action  at  the  assizes ; 
Mrs.  Dawes  and  Mrs.  Deane  were  each 
bombarded  with  inquiries  and  both  made 
the  same  answer  to  them. 

"When  Philip  is  well,  he  will  take 
steps,"  said  Mrs.  Dawes. 

"  I  understand  after  the  man's  arm 
is  healed,  he  talks  of  some  ridiculous 
action,"  explained  Mrs.  Deane. 

Meanwhile,  Deane  himself  was  perhaps 
F  2 
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the  only  soul  in  the  place  who  regarded 
the  matter  with  serene  unconcern.  He 
al\vays  maintained  that  the  injured  man 
must  presently  come  round  and  see  the 
folly  of  any  aggressive  step.  He  found 
that  the  accident  and  the  rumour  of  busy 
tongues  by  no  means  injured  his  practice, 
which  was  the  only  point  he  had  feared. 
On  the  contrary,  people  were  ill  in  the 
most  unexpected  quarters,  though  their 
ailment  was  merely  a  bad  attack  of 
curiosity  as  a  rule. 

Miss  Minnifie  had  her  theory  as  to  the 
future  course  of  events.  She  let  people 
understand  that  it  was  Wisdom's  view  of 
the  case,  though  in  reality  the  old  man 
made  no  suggestions.  Mrs.  Meadows 
also  prophesied  freely.  She  declared 
that  Deane  would  bring  a  counter  action 
for  libel  if  Dawes  summoned  him  ;  but 
Mrs.  Deane  told  Miss  Minnifie  that  her 
husband  would  do  no  such  thing.  Mrs. 
"Watford,  finding  that  she  was  not  able 
to  approach  the  respective  wives,  made  a 
tremendous  friend  of  Marian  Deane ; 
and  this  she  found  easy  enough,  for  it 
happened  that  Jane  Watford  had  been  a 
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great  traveller  and  could  tell  Marian  oi 
other  countries  tlian  Iter  own,  and  lend 
her  many  books  of  an  extremely  attrac- 
tive and  comprehensive  sort.  In  fact, 
the  two  struck  up  a  warm  companionship, 
which  lasted  for  rather  more  than  three 
months. 

Meanwhile,  Doctor  Dawes  gradually 
recovered,  and  public  excitement,  which 
waned  a  trifle  as  Christmas  approached, 
increased  in  intensity  once  more  when  it 
transpired  that  Mr.  Geofirey  Browne,  of 
the  Priory,  had  bought  "  Ballet  Dancer," 
and  given  her  a  new  name. 

The  question,  of  course,  was  :  who, 
among  the  new  people,  would  ride  so 
blue-blooded  and  high-spirited  an  animal  ? 
Mr.  James  Browne  always  bestrode  the 
same  fat,  amiable  pony ;  Mr.  Geoffrey 
never  rode  himself,  but  occasionally 
drove  in  his  sister's  brougham.  Then 
Mrs.  Meadows  explained  that  the  horse 
had  been  purchased  for  Mr.  Geoffrey's 
son.  Mr.  Geoffrey  was  a  widower,  and 
had  a  boy  at  Cambridge.  He  would  be 
home  for  Christmas. 

Miss  Minnifie  always  maintained  that 
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she  knew  these  facts  before  the  vicar's 
wife  heard  anything  about  them.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mrs.  Meadows  learnt 
them  first  by  about  twenty-four  hours. 
Afterwards  it  came  out  that  the  Birds 
had  known  it  all  along,  because  their  son 
was  at  Cambridge  too,  though  not  at  the 
same  college  as  young  Browne.  But 
then  the  Birds  always  knew  everything 
after  the  event.  Doubtless  on  doomsday, 
Mrs.  Bird  would  go  fussing  roimd  in 
triumph,  waving  her  pretty  little  ear- 
trumpet  and  exclaiming  :  "  Didn't  the 
Major  say  so  ?  " 


CHAPTER  Y. 

MRS.    WATFOED    ENTERTAINS. 

About  a  fortnight  before  Christmas,  Mrs. 
"Watford  gave  a  rather  important  tea- 
party.  She  issued  the  invitations  "to 
meet  Mr.  Geoffrey  Browne,"  which  was 
considered  a  neat  thing  to  do,  and  insured 
a  very  ready  and  general  acceptance  of 
her  hospitality.  In  fact  all  the  best 
people  came,  with  the  unfortunate  excep- 
tions of  Surgeon  Dawes,  who  was  not 
yet  well  enough  to  go  abroad,  and  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Browne  himself.  He  had 
caught  cold,  talking  to  a  keeper  in  the 
open  air,  and  had  therefore  to  be  absent ; 
but  Mr.  James  Browne  and  Miss  Nancy 
Browne  both  came,  which  made  the 
entertainment  go  off  very  fairly  well. 

Mrs.    Watford's   pretty   drawing-room 
was  quite  filled  with  people  of  note  in 
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Heatlierbridge ;  and  there  was  a  London 
man  there  too  :  a  nephew  of  the  hostess. 
Vincent  Watford  wrote,  and  being,  as  he 
fancied,  over-worked,  abandoned  the  pen 
awhile,  and  came  to  Devonshire  for  rest 
and  a  month's  holiday  in  the  house  of 
his  amiable  aunt.  He  was  a  clever,  lazy- 
youth,  with  that  sickening  affectation, 
unfortunately  picked  up  from  one  or  two 
of  his  betters,  that  literature  may  serve 
to  amuse  a  gentleman's  leisure,  but  should 
not  be  paraded  as  a  profession — should 
not  even  be  regarded  as  such  by  people 
with  any  pretence  to  a  respectable  social 
position. 

He  wandered  amidst  his  aunt's  guests, 
being  introduced,  much  to  his  disgust, 
as,  "my  nephew,  Vincent,  the  author, 
you  know ;  "  and  he  found  them  for  the 
most  part  unsatisfying.  Commander 
Cragg  drenched  him  with  Captain 
Marryat,  but  had  apparently  never  heard 
of  any  other  author ;  the  vicar's  wife 
quoted  some  poetry  for  his  benefit,  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  her  hus- 
band's last  book  of  sermons.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  had  not  yet  found  time 
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to  read  tliem,  but  tliat  he  understood 
they  were  considered  quite  up  to  the 
preceding  volume.  Then  Major  Bird 
made  him  pass  an  examination  on  the 
works  of  Mr.  Rudjard  Kipling,  and 
Miss  Minnifie  actually  inquired  what  he 
had  done  himself,  and  if  it  was  to  be 
borrowed  from  Timpson's  lending  library. 
Finally  Vincent  Watford  anchored  himself 
by  Marian  Deane ;  she  being  one  of  the 
few  attractive-looking  young  people  at 
the  entertainment. 

"  I  suppose  these  muffin-worries  are  a 
great  feature  of  society  here  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Heatherb ridge  gives  tea-parties  a 
good  deal,"  she  admitted. 

"  You're  out  of  your  element  among  so 
many  pleasant  fossils — like  I  am." 

"  I  should  have  thought  such  a  gather- 
ing would  have  interested  you,  Mr. 
"Watford.  Authors  are  always  on  the 
look-out  for  '  local  colour,'  are  they  not  ?  " 

"  Always  on  the  look-out  for  something 
fresh.  They  pine  for  new  colours,  not 
the  old,  trite  ones.  A  crowd  like  this  has 
been  done  to  death.  I  never  saw  a  more 
conventional  crew  in  my  life." 
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"  But  you  and  I  are  part  of  it  too." 

"  Then  let  me  make  a  reservation.  I'm 
sure  you  are  not  conventional,  and,  of 
course,  I'm  not,  because  nobody  is  con- 
ventional to  himself.  Everybody  in  his 
heart  considers  himself  something  quite 
out  of  the  common.  Now  let  us  talk  of 
something  else.  Miss  Deane.  People  here 
seem  to  see  the  ink  on  me — my  dear  silly 
aunt's  fault  for  introducing  me  like  that." 

"  But  surely  you're  proud  of  being  an 
author  ?  It  seems  to  me  such  a  grand 
thing — to  summon  flesh- and-blood  crea- 
tions out  of  air  ;  to  build  from  the  varied 
material  your  own  brain  has  collected ; 
to  go  through  life  like  a  living  touchstone 
that  drags  something  out  of  your  fellow 
man  and  fellow  woman  and  turns  it  into 
gold — not  money  I  mean,  but  wisdom 
and  instruction  for  the  world." 

"  I  don't  write  novels,  if  that's  what 
you  refer  to,"  he  said  with  a  laugh,  '*  I 
criticise  them." 

'*  Oh,"  she  answered,  rather  dis- 
appointed, "  that's  a  good  deal  easier  of 
course." 

The  young  man  glanced  at  her  sharply, 
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but  not  a  suspicion  of  irony  lurked  in  her 
voice  or  appeared  on  her  face.  The  girl 
looked  very  handsome  in  a  closely-fitting 
grey  gown,  with  a  grey  silver-feathered 
hat  to  match  it,  and  a  grey  cloak  of 
similar  shade.  She  rose  as  she  spoke, 
and  Vincent  "Watford  reaHzed  her  great 
height  and  fine  carriage. 

"  Sit  down  again  one  minute,  Miss 
Deane,  if  a  stranger  may  make  so  bold 
as  to  ask  for  just  a  few  more  words.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  writing  a  novel 
myself,  but  it's  a  great  secret." 

She  laughed  and  resumed  her  seat. 
Her  smile  fascinated  the  scribe  and  he 
tried  to  summon  it  again,  but  it  would  not 
come. 

"As  to  criticism,"  hecontinued,  "honest 
criticism  is  not  easy.  Criticism  has  a 
bad  name  because  it  is  ill  paid  and  there- 
fore falls  into  the  hands  of  incapable  men 
only  too  often.  Critics  are  human,  you 
see  ;  and  therefore  personal  feeling  some- 
times creeps  in  where  it  should  not. 
Smith,  for  instance,  may  judge  a  new 
volume  of  poems  not  as  an  effort  of  art, 
but  as  an  eSort  of  his  old  enemy  Jones." 
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"  Do  you  write  poetry  ?  "  slie  asked, 
showing  no  interest  in  his  remarks. 

"  Not  now  ;  I  have,  of  course.  Few 
literary  men  can  deny  that  they  ever 
perpetrated  verse.     Do  you  ?  " 

This  direct  question,  which  she  had 
innocently  courted,  rather  took  Marian 
aback. 

"  Not  now,"  she  answered,  as  he  had 
done.  ''  I  wrote  a  poem  once — at  least  it 
seemed  to  me  a  poem,  but  I  found  after- 
wards it  was  the  horrible  result  of  a  good 
memory." 

"  Your  ideas—?  " 

"My  ideas  were  some  one  else's;  I 
found  them  all  in  '  Ancient  and  Modern  ' 
Hymns." 

"  Very  candid  of  you  to  make  such  a 
frank  confession.  You  speak  so  plainly 
that  I  expect  you  have  done  something 
much  better  since." 

"  Something  more  original  perhaps, 
but  not  verse.  I  don't  understand  scan- 
ning and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Well,  I  trust  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  being  among  the  first  to  proclaim  your 
talent." 
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She  thanked  him  heartily  though  quite 
seriously ;  but  a  moment  later  the  young 
man  fairly  blundered. 

"  TVhat  a  typical  curate  that  is,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall, 
who  was  talking  to  Miss  Browne  and 
Mrs.  Meadows.  'Tve  been  watching 
him  for  half-an-hour  sucking  in  tea  and 
admiration  and  eating  sweets.  He's 
devoured  a  pastry-cook's  shop  already. 
I  suppose  he's  very  much  admired  ?  " 

A  flush  had  risen  to  Marian's  olive 
skin,  suffused  it  and  then  slowly  departed. 
She  answered  to  the  point,  then  rose  and 
turned  her  back  on  the  discomforted 
litterateur. 

"  He  possesses  very  exceptional  talent 
and  ability.  He  chose  to  come  to  this 
little  stagnant  place  to  wake  us  all  up 
and  do  a  great  work.  He  fought  a 
good  fight  in  London  first,  then  he  came 
here.  He  is  not  superior  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  and  not  superior  to  their 
little  pleasures.  He  never  criticises  ;  he 
only  shows  what  is  right  in  his  own  life. 
There  is  nobody  in  Heatherbridge  worthy 
to  black  his  boots." 
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He  watched  her  move  away  with  a 
hope  that  nobody  had  overheard  them. 
He  was  not  annoyed  with  himself,  but 
angry  with  the  girl.  Even  aboriginal 
Devonians  might  have  better  taste  and 
tact  than  to  jump  down  a  man's  throat 
like  that,  thought  Vincent.  It  would 
have  been  bad  enough  in  anybody ;  but 
from  quite  a  young  woman  it  was  extra- 
ordinary and  certainly  showed  education 
of  the  most  primitive  sort.  Then  he 
thought  of  the  novel  such  a  girl  was 
likely  to  write  and  laughed.  The  vicar 
had  just  arrived  and  Vincent  Watford 
saw  Marian  get  him  a  cup  of  tea.  After 
that,  other  matters  attracted  him.  His 
aunt  bustled  up  with  Mrs.  Meadows,  and 
the  latter  lady  pompously  declared  that 
she  had  come  to  beg  for  a  favour.  But 
her  tone  of  voice  rather  implied  that  she 
meant  to  command  one. 

"  Anything  I  can  do  Fm  sure  I  will,'* 
he  said. 

"  Then  my  request  is  granted.  Briefly 
I  want  your  aid  in  an  enterprise — a 
Christmas  enterprise  of  a  novel  kind. 
Now    I    think"  —  and    Mrs.    Meadows 
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looked  across  the  room  at  Miss  Minnifie, 
who  was  talking  to  Miss  Browne — "  I 
think  that  the  old-fashioned  Christmas- 
tree  and  magic-lantern  might  well  be  im- 
proved upon." 

"  Might  be  improved  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  altogether,  if  jou  ask  me,"  he  said. 

"  No  no,  there  will  continue  to  be  magic- 
lanterns  and  Christmas-trees  :  people  are 
so  unoriginal ;  but  I  am  set  on  a  new 
departure — not  charades  exactly,  they  are 
apt  to  make  girls  forward,  and  the  good 
taste  of  them  is  sometimes  questionable, 
but  living  pictures — taUeaux  vivants  in 
fact.  Don't  you  think  we  might  do 
something  happy  in  that  direction  ?  I 
want  you  to  throw  yourself  into  this 
heart  and  soul  for  an  old  lady  who  is 
very  fond  of  your  good  aunt — namely 
myself." 

She  smiled  graciously  and  expansively. 
It  was  a  well-known  smile,  which  the 
baser  sort  hinted  would  some  day  engulf 
Heatherbridge  like  an  earthquake.  This 
expression  of  benignity  showed  a  good 
deal  of  gum  and  gold,  and  was  truly  more 
alarming   than  attractive  to  people  un- 
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accustomed  to  it.  Mr.  Watford  asked 
the  nature  of  the  proposed  tableaux. 

"  Something  instructive  and  more  or 
less  Anglican  in  tone.  The  vicar  has 
already  given  no  little  thought  to  it. 
He  says  that  they  should  be  archseologi- 
cally  correct  or  they  will  be  valueless. 
St.  Augustine  landing  at — where  was  it  ? 
Folkestone,  or  somewhere — that  is  one 
which  the  vicar  thinks  might  be  very 
well  done.  Then  the  sending  out  of  the 
clergy  by  the  bishops,  and  the  Baptism 
of  King  Ethelbert  and  so  on.  A  magic- 
lantern  simply  becomes  vulgar  when  you 
think  of  such  tableaux  as  these.  And  the 
vicar  says  the  choir  should  sing  a  carol 
between  each  picture.  Mr.  Sprigge- 
Marshall  will  help  you.  He  is  going  to 
do  St.  Augustine,  and  paint  the  scenery. 
By-the-bye,  you  are  Anglican,  of  course, 
like  your  dear  aunt  ?  " 

"  I'm  Anglican  enough  for  anything," 
said  Mr.  Watford,  restraining  a  tremen- 
dous inclination  to  declare  himself  a 
Methodist ;  "  but,  though  I  wrote  several 
leaders  in  the  Bishop  of  Brighton's  case 
and  went  into  the  subject  pretty  deeply 
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too,  yet  I  don't  know  much  about  the  old 
dresses  and  so  on.  Still,  I  could  help. 
They  had  something  of  the  kind  in  London 
once,  I  think." 

"Yes,  that's  where  we  got  the  idea 
from.  Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall  knew  the 
people  and  helped  them.  My  husband 
understands  what  everybody  must  put 
on.  But  we  want — well,  I  suppose 
you'd  call  him  a  stage-manager,  if  the 
word  isn't  irreverent  in  such  a  connec- 
tion." 

"  I'll  stage  manage  like  a  shot,  Mrs. 
Meadows,  but  I  don't  act." 

"  It's  too  kind ;  I  was  sure  you 
would,  though.  Of  course,  I  take  no 
active  part  myself,  beyond  helping  the 
vicar  and  seeing  that  the  right  people 
are  asked.  I  think  we  shall  give  it  one 
night  for  the  lower  classes,  and  then, 
when  it  is  all  rehearsed  and  nice,  we  will 
do  it  again  for  ourselves,  you  know. 
Should  you  think  we  might  venture  to 
charge  half-a-guinea  for  the  front 
seats  ?  " 

"  It'll  be  worth  it,  I've  no  doubt ;  but 
the  question  is,  would  people  come  ?     Is 

VOL.   I.  G 
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it  for  a  popular  charity  or  anything  ?  "  he 
inquired. 

"  Of  course,  there  must  be  a  charitable 
foundation  of  some  kind,  but  my  leading 
idea  is  to  keep  the  people  out  of  the 
public-houses  on  Boxing-day,''  explained 
Mrs.  Meadows. 

"Is  that  the  night  for  ourselves?" 
asked  Vincent,  gravely. 

"  Good  Heavens !  No.  What  an 
idea  !  Let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr. 
Marshall  Sprigge-Marshall.  I  am  posi- 
tive you  will  work  splendidly  together." 

The  men  shook  hands,  and  Vincent, 
realizing  that  Miss  Deane  was  hard  by, 
went  out  of  his  way  to  be  civil  and 
polite. 

He  explained  that  he  should  be  very 
happy  to  work  under  the  other's  direction, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  proposed 
entertainment  with  great  spirit.  The 
curate  agreed  with  him  that  much  might 
be  done  ;  and  his  own  knowledge  of  early 
English  Church  history  being  extensive, 
he  was.  enabled  to  suggest  a  series  of 
effective  scenes  for  the  proposed  tableaux. 
He  undertook  to  find  the  right  people,  if 
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Mr.  Watford  would  group  them  effectively 
after  they  T^ere  secured. 

"  Now  there,"  remarked  the  curate? 
pointing  critically  at  Miss  Deane,  who 
had  moved  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  ; 
"  there's  a  splendid  young  lady  who 
would  look  very  well,  I  should  think, 
say  as  a  young  British  savage  listening 
to  the  Roman  monks.  Girls  don't  mind 
dressing  up,  you  know,  if  it's  in  a  good 
cause,  in  fact  they  like  it." 

"  I'll  be  bound  she — I  mean  they  would 
do  anything  for  you,"  said  Vincent. 

" ISo,  no,  not  for  me,  for  a  good  cause. 
Union  over  a  matter  of  this  sort  cements 
the  work  of  a  parish,  and  pleases  every- 
body. But  I  don't  suppose  such  a 
thing  will  amuse  you  much.  It  comes 
within  the  scope  of  my  work ;  but  you 
are  here  for  rest,  are  you  net  ?  " 

"  Rest  and  change  and  distraction.  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  help,"  answered 
the  author. 

So     the     entertainment     waxed     and 

waned.     There  was  a  little  music,  Mrs. 

Watford     herself     being    the     principal 

performer ;    and    a    song   or    two   from 

G  2 
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Major  Bird  and  Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall. 
Then,  mucli  to  his  aunt^s  surprise  and 
gratification,  Vincent  volunteered  a  reci- 
tation. He  had  private  reasons  for 
doing  so,  and  waited  until  Marian 
Deane  was  seated  near  the  fire  before 
he  began.  He  strolled  to  the  hearth- 
rug, and  Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall  raised 
his  voice  and  begged  for  silence. 

"  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  little  thing 
by  a  friend  of  mine,"  the  performer  said  ; 
then  he  recited  a  poem  of  his  own.  It 
was  a  description  of  London  by  night — 
rather  strong  and  more  advanced  than 
most  of  the  audience  were  accustomed  to. 
Miss  Minnifie  was  always  uneasy  in  the 
presence  of  people  from  big  places.  She 
felt  their  large  conversation  and  ideas 
were  a  sort  of  implicit  scorn  at  Heather- 
bridge.  Politics  and  the  introduction  of 
great  names  into  conversation  invariably 
made  her  uncomfortable.  She  disliked 
the  recitation,  and  only  fathomed  enough 
of  it  to  make  her  feel  that  the  thing 
hinted  of  a  mighty,  unhappy  world  with 
a  terribly  extended  horizon — a  world 
that   knew   not  Heatherbridge.     Indeed, 
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none  of  tlie  ladies  present  cared  for  Mr. 
"Watford's  performance  save  Marian 
Deane ;  but  most  of  the  men  admired  it 
loudly.  The  Kev.  Sprigge-Marshall 
clapped  his  hands  and  said  the  thing 
was  great,  and  Major  Bird  declared 
that  Kipling  himself  might  have 
written  it.  The  audience  began  to 
talk  about  Art  and  London  and  the 
unemployed,  and  take  quite  broad  views 
of  life ;  and  the  more  they  discussed 
these  universal  questions,  the  bigger 
they  all  felt  themselves. 

Mr.  Watford  ventured  presently  to  ask 
Marian  what  she  thought  of  his  recita- 
tion. The  girl  had  apparently  forgotten 
their  recent  difference. 

"  Your  friend  must  be  very  clever,"  she 
said  simply ;  "  you  recited  his  poem  beau- 
tifully, I  thought.  It  is  terrible,  but  then 
the  truth  always  seems  to  be  that.  Such 
a  picture  makes  one  think,  and  takes  one 
away  from  little  things  and  little  sur- 
roundings." 

"  Literature  should  always  aim  at  that. 
Are  you  fond  of  reading  ?  " 

"  Very.     It  is  the  only  way  to  get  a 
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glimpse  of  tlie  world,  and  the  things 
people  are  doing  in  it." 

"  Better  go  out  into  the  world  and  read 
the  book  itself.  Words  only  get  a  little 
of  the  scenery,  and  a  little  of  the  great 
struggle  before  you  after  all ;  and  they 
show  it  upside  down  too,"  he  said. 

"  But  women  are  so  helpless,  you  see." 

"  Not  now.  That's  a  very  old-fashioned 
cry.  London  is  quite  absurdly  full  of 
women  who  would  be  missed." 

"  Doing  big  works  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  every  sort  of  work — shining  in 
art,  flirting  with  science,  meddling  with 
politics,  preaching,  praying,  lecturing, 
rescuing  one  another,  travelling,  organ- 
izing in  every  direction,"  he  answered. 

"  What  brings  them  to  do  it  ?  " 

''  Many  causes,  I  suppose.  Ambition, 
natural  energy  and  ability,  poverty,  an 
unhappy  home,  desires  to  make  money  or 
do  good,  religious  enthusiasm,  and  so  on. 
But  where  hundreds  shine,  thousands  are 
trying  to  do  so,  and  failing.  Women  have 
more  ambition  than  men,  I  think  ;  though 
marriage  sometimes  knocks  it  out  of 
them." 
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"  My  ambition  is  a  very  selfish  one  : 
merely  to  see  the  big  world,  and  the  people 
in  it,"  said  Marian. 

"  That  wouldn't  increase  your  happi- 
ness much,  young  lady,"  answered  Mr. 
James  Browne,  who  found  himself  within 
earshot  of  the  speakers,  and  who  rather 
liked  Marian  Deane  upon  his  slight  ac- 
quaintance ;  "  go  in  for  an  active  ambition, 
not  a  passive  one.  The  sight  of  the  world 
and  the  people  in  it  won't  satisfy  you. 
Look  at  me.  I've  been  all  over  the  world, 
but  then  I  took  active  ambitions  every- 
where. I  admit  they  never  did  much  good 
for  anybody,  least  of  all  myself  ;  but  they 
kept  me  busy  and  active.  You  can  see 
the  world  reflected  in  books  ;  is  it  not  so, 
Mr.  Watford?" 

"  Just  the  very  point  we  have  been 
doubting, Mr.  Browne,"  answered  Vincent. 

And  so  the  many  tongues  wagged  on 
with  such  conventional  conversation  as 
we  quote. 

Miss  Minnifie  and  Commander  Cragg 
sat  in  a  corner  together,  and,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  said  hard  things  of  some  among 
the    company.     Commander    Cragg   was 
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known  as  an  open  admirer  of  Miss 
Minnifie's.  People  understood  lie  had 
offered  himself  and  his  pension  upon  three 
separate  occasions ;  but  Mrs.  Meadows 
never  admitted  that  the  Commander  really 
proposed  more  than  twice.  She  learnt 
from  a  private  source,  however,  that  he 
would  in  all  probability  do  so  again.  He 
was  an  old,  bald  sea-dog,  with  a  small 
mind,  a  frank  tongue,  and  not  much 
modesty ;  but  he  had  a  good  memory, 
and  an  inferior  connection  among  some 
of  the  second-rate  people  which  made  him 
very  useful  to  Miss  Minnifie. 

It  was,  of  course,  necessary  for  her  to 
know  what  was  going  on  among  the 
second-raters,  and  the  Commander  had  a 
knack  of  getting  at  detail,  which  could 
only  be  described  as  brilliant.  Again  and 
again,  thanks  to  him.  Miss  Minnifie  had 
been  able  to  publish  facts — mostly  dis- 
reputable— which  the  vicar's  wife  would 
never  have  heard  about  at  all  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  events  ;  and  his  position,  as 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Constitutional 
Club,  also  brought  him  much  rare  intelli- 
gence at  first  hand.     She  had  no  intention 
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of  marrying  him,  and  lie  suspected  it,  but 
hope  never  dies. 

The  Commander  alluded  to  Vincent 
Watford  as  a  self-sufficient  little  brute, 
and  his  companion  admitted  that  the 
young  man  appeared  to  have  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  himself.  Then  they  threw  cold 
water  on  Mrs.  Meadows's  scheme  for  a 
novel  Christmas  entertainment.  Miss 
Minnifie  even  thought  there  was  an 
element  of  profanity  in  the  design. 

"  The  idea  is  so  lacking  in  originality," 
she  said.  "  It  appears  they  want  to 
arrange  something  like  an  old  miracle 
play — really  most  irreverent,  you  know  ; 
and  the  better  it's  done  the  more  irrever- 
ent it  will  be." 

"  The  Brownes  won't  support  it,  that's 
one  thing,"  declared  Commander  Cragg. 

''  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  " 

*'  Quite.  Browne — James,Imean — tells 
me  his  brother  doesn't  like  the  church 
arrangements  here  ;  they're  too  high  for 
him.     He's  old-fashioned  in  his  ways." 

*'  Well,  I  cannot  blame  people  for  being 
old-fashioned  at  Christmas-tide.  It's  an 
old-fashioned    season.      I    deplore     this 
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craving  for  new  things  that  seems  to  have 
got  hold  of  some  of  us.  It  isn't  healthy," 
she  said. 

"  Very  far  from  it,"  declared  the  Com- 
mander ;  "  I  hate  theatricals  ;  always  did. 
Give  me  the  regular  yule-log,  and  wassail, 
and  all  that." 

*'  The  Bishop  wouldn't  care  about  it, 
I'm  certain,"  she  proceeded. 

"  Of  course  not.  Never  mind,  I  believe 
they'll  have  a  dire  failure.  You'll  go,  I 
suppose  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  must  go,  naturally." 

Then  people  began  to  take  their  leave  ; 
and  Miss  Minnifie  shook  hands  with  the 
vicar's  wife,  while  each  said  how  pleasant 
it  was  that  the  blessed  season  of  Christmas 
was  at  hand  once  more,  and  each  hoped 
that  the  other's  annual  enterprises  would 
be  .crowned  with  their  usual  success. 


CHAPTEH  VI. 

A  DOLL  THAT  COULD  SPEAK. 

When  it  was  known  that  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
of  the  Berlin-wool  shop,  had  received 
her  full  consignment  of  Christmas  cards, 
and  all  the  latest  London  novelties, 
feminine  Heatherbridge,  according  to 
custom,  hastened  in  the  direction  of  her 
Annual  Winter  Bazaar.  Miss  Minnifie 
and  "  the  Pritchard,"  as  the  little  whining 
creature  who  kept  the  shop  was  generally 
called,  were  old  friends,  and  the  former 
lady's  patronage  and  favourable  criticisms 
had  gone  far  to  make  "  the  Pritchard  '^ 
that  important  tradeswoman  she  had  now 
become.  In  exchange  for  these  good 
oflSces  of  the  past.  Miss  Minnifie  enjoyed 
certain  privileges,  for  the  Berlin-wool 
woman  always  permitted  her  patron  to 
see  new  stock  before  anybody  else,  know- 
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ing  that  the  result  would  be  a  very  fine 
and  general  advertisement.  Some  of  Mrs. 
Meadows*  set  imitated  the  vicar's  wife 
and  went  to  Plymouth  for  their  Christmas 
presents  and  general  shopping,  but  many 
found  it  more  satisfactory  to  visit  the  local 
emporium  ;  for  it  struck  her  admirers,  and 
some  also  who  did  not  admire  her,  that 
Miss  Minnifie's  criticism  of  the  question 
was  most  sound  and  logical. 

"  I  have  no  patience,"  said  she,  "  with 
this  craze  for  Plymouth  things.  It  is 
absurd,  too.  The  Pritchard  is  enter- 
prising enough,  I'm  sure.  Indeed,  all  the 
Heatherbridge  people  are  very  go-ahead. 
At  Christmas  time  we  have  our  shops  full 
of  articles  direct  from  London ;  we  can 
purchase  examples  of  all  the  best  and 
newest  that  the  Metropolis  has  produced 
for  the  season.  What  more  does  anybody 
want  ?  What  more  can  anybody  get  any- 
where ?  " 

Two  days  after  Mrs.  Watford's  tea- 
party,  Miss  Minnifie  hopped  into  the 
Berlin-wool  emporium  by  invitation,  and 
ran  her  bright  eyes  over  the  new  Christ- 
mas goods. 
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"  I  design  to  make  my  Christmas-tree 
rather  better  than  usual  this  year,  Mrs. 
Pritchard,"  she  remarked  ;  "  I  will  thank 
you  to  show  me  the  toys  first." 

"  A  wonderful  consignment,  miss,  and 
more  expensive  than  ever.  Sure  I  don't 
know  what  the  toys  are  coming  to.  In 
my  young  days  the  children  wasn't  so 
much  thought  of  as  now.  Why,  you  can 
give  five  pounds  for  a  doll  ! " 

"  You  can,  if  you're  fool  enough;  there 
is  no  sale  for  five-pound  dolls  in  Heather- 
bridge,  or  in  any  other  sensible  centre  of 
human  activity.  At  least,  I  should  hope 
not." 

"  But  there  is.  Look  at  that.  It's 
sold  !  "  said  the  triumphant  Pritchard. 

''Dear  me!  To  whom?  This  is 
interesting,"  answered  Miss  Minnifie,  put- 
ting up  her  glasses  and  examining  a  huge, 
golden-haired  creature  extended  upon 
the  counter.  The  doll  shut  its  eyelids 
noisily  when  laid  flat  on  the  counter, 
and  said  something  like  "  mamma  !  "  if 
prodded  about  the  region  of  its  liver. 

"  Who  bought  this  ?  "  asked  Miss  Min- 
nifie.    "  ]N"obody  with  a  grain  of  sense  in 
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her  head,  I'll  warrant.  You  should  not 
have  shown  it  to  other  people  until  I  had 
seen  it.     I  thought  that  was  understood." 

"No,  miss,  I  shouldn't  have  done  so, 
but  business  is  business.  It  wasn't  a 
lady  at  all  who  purchased  this  doll.  It 
was  a  gent — a  stranger  to  me."  ^ 

"  Describe  him^"  said  Miss  Minnifie.  "  I 
shall  know  who  it  was.  Not  old  Cart- 
wright,  the  man  whose  son  is  in  India  ? 
He's  got  a  granddaughter  he's  bringing 
up  at  home  ;  but  he  couldn't  afford  five 
pounds  for  a  doll,  or  five  pence  either. 
He  owes  money  now." 

"Oh,  no,  miss,  not  Mr.  Cartwright, 
though  he's  a  good  customer  to  me.  It 
was  a  young  gentleman — like  one  of  the 
holiday  young  gentlemen.  He  came  in 
with  gaiters  and  a  stick  and  beautiful 
velveteen  Norfolk  jacket  and  a  pipe. 
Very  pleasant,  without  the  bounce  of 
most  young  gentlemen.  '  Good  after- 
noon,' he  said,  '  I  want  a  doll,  please.^ 
Then  I  showed  him  those  in  the  window 
and  the  big  Dutch  ones  that  my  sister 
dresses  ;  but  he  turned  his  handsome  nose 
up  at  them.     '  My  good  woman,'  he  says, 
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like  a  young  prince,  '  I  don't  want  one  of 
these  twopenny-halfpenny  things.  Can- 
not you  show  me  a  ''  classy  "  sort  of  doll, 
that  squeaks  or  does  something  a  bit  out  of 
the  common  ?  '  Well,  miss,  being,  as  one 
may  say,  on  my  mettle,  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Bazaar  to  keep  up,  I  remem- 
bered the  new  consignment  and  just  said, 
'  Oh,  if  you  want  really  expensive  dolls, 
sir,  I  will  show  you  some.'  '  Yes,'  he 
says,  but  as  gentlemanly  as  you  can 
think,  '  that's  just  what  I  do  want  :  a 
really  expensive  doll.  Trot  it  out,  there's 
a  good  soul.'  " 

"  You  should  have  resented  such  a 
vulgar  and  familiar  form  of  address," 
said  Miss  Minnifie  severely. 

''  Not  a  bit  of  it,  miss  ;  a  charming 
young  gentleman — nothing  a  bit  vulgar 
about  him,"  answered  the  Pritchard,  who 
was  evidently  impressed  with  her  new 
customer ;  "  and  then  to  see  him  roar 
with  laughing  when  the  doll  shut  its  eyes 
and  said  '  mamma  ! '  *  That's  fine,'  he 
said  ;  '  but  hang  it  all,  can't  you  put  some 
clothes  on  it  ?  The  poor  thing  '11  catch 
its  death  of  cold.'    How  I  laughed  !    Then 
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I  told  him  the  clothes  was  all  come  too 
and  I'd  dress  it  if  he  liked  ;  so  he  said, 
'Right,  I'll  be  back  in  half  an  hour. 
Put  its  clothes  on  and  pack  it  up  by  the 
time  I  call,*  and  o:ff  he  went." 

''  Didn't  the  price  make  him  hesitate 
at  all?" 

"  Not  an  atom.  He  tried  his  trouser 
pocket  and  brought  up  gold  and  silver, 
but  not  enough.  Then  he  dived  into  his 
coat  and  fetched  out  a  pocket-book  and 
from  it  a  five-pound  note." 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Minnifie,  "  this  is 
interesting  and  rather  out  of  the  way. 
You'd  better  dress  the  doll  :  he'll  be  back 
for  it  before  it's  ready.  I  don't  mind 
helping  you  for  a  minute  or  two.  It 
would  perhaps  be  better  to  get  its  things 
on.     It's  a  girl's  toy,  of  course." 

Between  them  they  soon  had  the  doll 
arrayed  in  gorgeous  apparel ;  and  Mrs. 
Pritchard  was  just  putting  the  finishing 
touches,  when  her  shop  bell  rang  behind 
them  and  somebody  entered. 

Miss  Minnifie  turned  to  see  a  singu- 
larly good-looking  boy  of  two-and-twenty 
or  thereabouts.     He  had  a  bright,  healthy 
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face,  a  moiistaclie  of  a  coming-on  dispo- 
sition and  rather  curly  brown  hair  that 
stuck  out  in  a  crisp  bunch  from  under 
his  velveteen  cap — a  deer-stalker,  evi- 
dently manufactured  from  the  same 
material  as  his  shooting  jacket.  He  Tvas 
tall ;  a  trifle  stout  for  so  young  a  man. 
Miss  Minnifie  thought  ;  and  his  genial 
manner  clearly  proclaimed  him  if  the 
announcement  with  which  he  entered  had 
not  done  so. 

'^  Here  I  am  again,  madam.  How's 
her  lady  doll-ship  ?  Clothed  and  in  her 
right  mind  ?  " 

''  Quite  ready,  sir;  just  a  bit  of  silver 
paper  round  it  first,  then  I'll  pack  it  up 
in  its  box." 

"  Rum  thing  for  a  man  to  buy — eh  ?  " 
said  the  strange  youth  cheerfully  to  Miss 
Minnifie,  while  he  waited. 

She  bridled  up  at  being  evidently 
mistaken  for  somebody  of  no  particular 
importance.  But  her  curiosity  got  the 
better  of  her  pride. 

''  It  is  not  for  yourself,  I  imagine  ?  " 
she  asked,  with  one  sharp  glance  at  him. 

Then  she  began  turning  over  Christmas- 
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cards,  to  sHow  him  that  she  was  a  cus- 
tomer as  he  was.  The  young  man  took 
oS  his  hat,  begged  pardon  and  laughed 
heartily  at  her  question. 

He  was  about  to  pursue  conversation 
when  Mrs.  Pritchard  handed  him  his  doll 
and  opened  the  door  for  him.  A  lady 
was  entering  the  shop  at  the  same 
moment,  and  she  stopped  the  youth  with 
an  expression  of  extreme  surprise. 

*'  Good  gracious  me,  Fred  !  What  in 
the  name  of  wonder  are  you  buying  here  ?" 
said  a  thin  voice  which  Miss  Minnifie 
recognized. 

''  Caught  in  the  act,  aunt,"  the  lad 
answered  with  a  laugh. 

Miss  Minnifie  hastened  to  be  intro- 
duced, but  Fred  had  already  started,  and 
Miss  Nancy  Browne  came  into  the  shop. 

"  Ah  !  '*  said  the  little  new-comer,  "  now 
I'm  quite  sure  I  know  what  brings  you 
here,  Miss  Minnifie.  The  Christmas-tree 
already  begins  to  weigh  on  your  mind. 
Am  I  not  right?  IVe  asked  Geoffrey, 
and  he  says  that  certainly  you  may  have 
a  tree  from  the  woods.  He  also  hopes 
you'll  choose  it  yourself,  one   afternoon, 
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and  then  come  in  to  tea  afterwards. 
Will  you?" 

"  You  are  too  kind.  Of  course  I  will. 
Please  tell  your  brother  that  1  shall 
write  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  very  fully 
acknowledging  his  kindness.  x\nd  may 
I  ask  the  name  of  that  young  man  ?  So 
curious  ;  d'you  know  he's  just  been  buying 
a  doll?" 

"That's  Fred,"  said  Miss  Browne, 
"  my  nephew ;  Geoffrey's  only  son — a 
very  dear  fellow.  He  came  home  the 
day  before  yesterday.  I'll  chaff  him 
about  the  doll.  It  has  been  bought  for 
some  child,  no  doubt.  He  loves  giving 
presents,  and  hasn't  the  least  idea  of  the 
value  of  money.  I  did  not  know  he  had 
made  any  friends  here  yet.  He  takes 
after  his  uncle  ;  but  he  has  his  father's 
brains,  and  will  do  great  things  at  Cam- 
bridge with  his  sums  and  so  on.  Dear 
Fred  is,  in  fact,  a  thoroughly  English 
youth  of  the  very  best  sort." 

"  I   thought  so,   too.     He  is   certainly 

handsome  ;  and  he  smokes  a  pipe,  which 

my  father  says  is  better  for  the  coats  of 

the  stomach   than  cigarettes,  and   more 

H  2 
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manly,  too.  Not  tliat  I  like  any  smok- 
ing. Is  lie  here  for  long?"  asked  the 
other  lady. 

"  Until  after  Christmas  ;  then  he  goes 
to  Scotland  on  a  football  tour.  He  plays 
football  for  the  University,  you  know. 
That  enables  him  to  wear  a  very  pretty, 
light  blue  smoking- jacket  of  an  evening. 
It  doesn't  seem  much  of  a  reward,  does  it, 
for  risking  your  life  and  your  limbs  ?  But 
boys  are  so  funny." 

"  I  should  think  it  kind,  dear  Miss 
Browne,  if  you  would  give  me  the  ad- 
vantage of  your  taste  and  judgment 
here,"  said  Miss  Minnifie  presently, 
changing  the  subject.  "You  are  right 
about  the  Christmas-tree  ;  and  I  wish  it 
to  be  a  greater  success  than  ever  this 
year.  Coloured  tapers  appear  to  have 
gone  up  in  price,  and  toys  also." 

"  I  want  you  to  help  me,  too,"  an- 
swered the  other.  "  I  have  come  for 
cards — Christmas  cards." 

"  The  designs  are  very  chaste  this 
season,"  ventured  Mrs.  Pritchard. 

The  two  little  women  shopped  success- 
fully.      Miss    Minnifie    secured     bright 
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glass  balls,  comic  puppets  hanging  from 
pieces  of  india-rubber,  Fathers  Christ- 
mas with  real  beards,  drums,  dolls, 
soldiers,  tinsel  trifles  of  every  sort,  lambs 
that  ran  on  wheels,  puzzles,  prayer- 
books,  horses  and  carts,  Noah's  arks, 
pop-guns,  picture-books,  work-baskets, 
paint-boxes,  and  knick-knacks  of  every 
sort. 

"I  always  spend  two  pounds,  ten," 
she  explained.  "  This  year  I  design  to 
spend  three  pounds  ;  and  Mrs.  Pritchard 
generally  adds  a  few  shillings'  worth  of 
goods  herself.  Is  it  not  so,  Mrs.  Prit- 
chard ?  " 

The  Pritchard  whined  and  said  she 
much  liked  to  help  in  a  good  cause.  Then 
she  produced  her  contribution.  It  con- 
sisted of  things  that  had  been  in  stock 
some  time  and  had  not  gone  off.  Miss 
Minnifie  recognized  the  articles  instantly, 
and  determined  to  say  a  word  when 
opportunity  offered,  but  not  before  Miss 
Browne. 

That  lady,  meanwhile,  had  been  buy- 
ing pictures  of  roses,  lilies,  maidenhair 
fern,   poppies,   owls,   angels,    and    other 
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seasonable  concerns.  These  were  cer- 
tainly chaste,  and  they  ran  up  to  as  much 
as  sixpence  each  ;  but  some,  hand-painted 
on  ivory,  with  perforated  edges,  com- 
manded a  shilling.  All  were  adorned 
with  flabby  little  good  wishes  in  knock- 
kneed  verse  ;  and  the  hand-painted  cards 
had  fragments  of  carols,  set  out  with  old 
English  capitals  in  gold. 

"  I  should  buy  some  of  those,  too,  if  I 
may  suggest,"  said  Miss  Minnij&e,  point- 
ing to  a  row  of  sad  concerns  with  pieces 
of  dead  moss  and  fern  gummed  upon 
them.  "  You  will  be  doing  a  very  kind 
action,  and  you  can  send  them  to  ser- 
vants. A  widow  lady,  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, manufactures  them  to  help 
keep  herself  and  her  two  little  boys.  An 
improvident  marriage,  you  know,  and  he 
died ;  so  now  she's  left  with  two  babies 
on  one  side  of  the  door  and  the  wolf  on 
the  other.  I  always  buy  six.  She  keeps 
a  little  school,  too,  but  she  doesn't  know 
anything  herself,  poor  dear,  though 
trouble  sharpens  the  wits." 

Miss  Browne  purchased  a  dozen  of  the 
disasters  in  dead  moss,  and  then,  when 
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Miss  Minnifie's  back  was  turned,  invested 
in  a  very  beautiful  study  of  a  churcli  and 
snow-clad  graves  for  that  lady.  Miss 
Minnifie  accepted  the  gift  with  a  trace  of 
emotion,  and  instantly,  in  return,  pre- 
sented her  friend  with  a  robin  upon  the 
edge  of  a  flower-pot.  The  flower-pot 
lifted  up  and  had  three  choir-boys  be- 
hind, singing  something  seasonable. 
Then,  to  crown  Miss  Minnifie's  satis- 
faction, Nancy  Browne,  her  shopping 
ended,  consented  to  drink  tea  at  '  Myrtle 
Cottage,'  on  condition  that  her  friend 
would  drive  with  her  in  the  brougham, 
which  was  waiting.  As  they  entered  the 
snug  conveyance,  Mrs.  Meadows  passed. 
Nothing  more  opportune  ever  happened. 
It  must  be  noted  as  distinctly  impor- 
tant that  Nancy  Browne  seor etl j preferred 
Miss  Minnifie  to  the  vicar's  wife.  The 
former  celebrity  was  not  so  dignified  and 
nearer  her  own  size.  Mrs.  Meadows 
rather  frightened  nervous  people.  Her 
humour  was  cumbrous,  and  her  way  of 
referring  to  herself  as  "  only  an  old 
woman "  among  ladies  her  seniors  in 
years,   made    an   unpleasant    feeling    in 
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many  minds.  It  is  certain  that,  had  slie 
not  been  the  vicar's  wife,  Mrs.  Meadows 
would  never  have  stood  her  ground  for  a 
month  against  Mercy  Minnifie. 

Meanwhile,  Fred  Browne  strolled  home  to 
the  Priory,  with  two  energetic  fox  terriers 
at  his  heels,  and  the  big  doll  under  his 
arm.  He  was  a  light-hearted  lad  of  two- 
and-twenty,  lacking  strength  of  character, 
perhaps,  but  only  in  some  directions.  He 
had  plenty  of  brains,  and  all  his  father's 
ambition,  allied  to  his  Uncle  James's 
naturally  sunny  nature,  and  inability  to 
keep  money  in  his  pocket.  But  he  enjoyed 
such  an  ample  allowance  that  extremes  of 
generosity  were  possible,  and  quite  per- 
missible to  him  ;  and  his  father,  knowing 
that  Fred,  though  a  good  sportsman  was 
also  a  student,  and  bid  fair  to  take  a  fine 
degree,  never  questioned  the  young  man. 
Once  only,  during  his  first  term  at  the 
university,  had  Fred  Browne  exceeded  the 
limits  of  his  splendid  allowance.  Then 
his  parent  said  a  word  or  two,  with  the 
grim  smile  upon  his  face  which  always 
meant  business,  and  Fred  never  sinned  in 
that   sort   again.     As  Miss  Browne   had 
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put  it,  ''  sums  and  so  on  "  were  his  forte. 
His  college  career  was  now  nearly  at  an 
end,  and  his  tutor  expected  that  he  would 
take  high  mathematical  honours  in  the 
coming  spring.  Fred  was  very  popular 
at  Cambridge,  where  intellect  and  muscle 
alike  command  respect,  and  a  combination 
of  them  make  a  hero.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
the  certain  weakness  before  mentioned, 
only  appeared  in  young  Browne's  love  of 
the  admiration  his  varied  abilities  secured 
for  him.  His  father  saw  this  fault  clearly 
enough,  and  checked  it  where  he  could ; 
but  the  error  was  inoffensive  and  uncom- 
bined  with  any  suspicion  of  conceit,  for 
no  more  modest  youth  than  Fred  could 
have  been  found.  In  fact  his  young  life, 
blessed  with  brilliant  prospects,  fine 
health,  and  more  than  average  intellec- 
tual gifts,  promised  fair  enough.  He  was 
the  idol  of  his  Aunt  JS'ancy  and  his  Uncle 
James.  These  excellent  people  had  cer- 
tainly spoilt  his  character  in  boyhood,  but 
for  his  father's  stronger  nature  and 
sounder  judgment. 

The  lad  found  his  new  home  much  to 
his  taste.     There  were  infinite  possibilities 
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about  the  Priory.  A  fine  head  of  game 
should  be  kept  up,  and  most  certainly 
would  be,  because  Greoffrey  Browne's  sole 
sport  and  amusement  was  shooting.  Then 
a  new  billiard-room  seemed  indicated  also, 
and  Fred,  who  was  an  astronomer  in  a 
small  way,  boldly  asked  for  the  northern 
turret  of  the  Priory,  with  a  view  to  a 
little  observatory  in  the  future.  He  liked 
his  new  horse  extremely,  but  was  not 
given  over-much  to  riding  at  this  stage 
of  life,  rather  preferring  the  use  of  his 
own  strong  legs. 

And  so  he  came  to  Devon,  full  of  life 
and  spirits,  and  energy.  As  yet  no  woman 
had  ever  tangled  herself  with  the  thread 
of  his  ambitions.  He  knew  nothing  about 
them,  and  cared  less.  His  own  mother 
had  died  before  he  was  six  years  old,  and 
his  manners  in  consequence  were  a  little 
rough-edged  here  and  there.  He  had 
settled  his  future  in  his  own  mind.  He 
would  see  the  world  first ;  next  form  a 
political  connection,  and  go  into  Parlia- 
ment as  a  Liberal  Unionist  (if  such  a 
person  existed  ten  years  hence),  and  then 
perhaps  marry  ;  but  not  a  day  before  he 
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was  thirtj-five.  Love,  chance,  fate,  and 
one  or  two  other  forces  that  spin  the  web 
of  human  affairs,  were  not  taken  into 
much  account  by  him ;  and  no  doubt  it 
would  Jdc  an  unhealthy  state  of  things  if 
busy,  healthy  youths  of  twenty-two  did 
seriously  occupy  themselves  with  such 
concerns. 

But  Fred  Browne's  doll  was  naturally 
intended  for  something  feminine,  and 
presently  a  blue -eyed,  curly-headed  little 
maid — the  child  of  the  gate-keeper  at  the 
new  Priory  lodge — found  herself  in  a 
high  heaven  of  delight.  It  happened 
that  her  father  was  an  old  chum  of  Fred's. 
He  had  chatted  with  him  that  morning  ; 
and  learning  his  daughter  was  ill,  a  gift 
at  once  occurred  to  the  young  man.  Mr. 
Maine,  the  lodge-keeper,  had  taught  Fred 
to  shoot  and  ride ;  and  his  knowledge  of 
dogs  and  ferrets  entitled  him  to  the  respect 
of  all  sportsmen.  They  entered  upon  a 
second  conversation  now  ;  Fred  accepted 
the  man's  thanks  with  satisfaction,  talked 
awhile  about  the  new  preserves  and  new 
keepers,  and  then  strode  along  home. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

IN   THE   PRIOEY   WOODS. 

At  a  spot  deep  in  the  heart  of  Geoffrey 
Browne's  newly-purchased  forests,  lay  a 
little  tarn,  known  as  the  Poacher's  Pool. 
Report  or  tradition  said,  that  in  days  far 
past,  when  the  doughty  Devon  BuUers 
lived  at  the  Priory,  and  owned  the  neigh- 
bouring estates,  a  mighty  battle  had  been 
fought  in  the  moonlight,  upon  the  margins 
of  this  little  lake.  There,  it  was  believed, 
a  poaching  affray  of  extraordinary  magni- 
tude had  taken  place,  and  a  certain  Will 
Watt,  the  terror  of  every  game-keeper  on 
the  country-side,  had  ended  his  black 
career,  and  fallen  into  the  deep  tarn,  to 
rise  no  more  until  the  Judgment  Day. 

But  the  place  looks  peaceful  enough 
just  now.  Above  it  lies  a  low  grey  sky, 
broken  by  a  broad  rift  of  primrose  light 
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that  touches,  here  and  there,  the  dark 
blue-green  of  fir  trees  ;  while  around  the 
still  pool  rises  a  purple  web  of  delicate, 
naked  branch  streaked  and  dappled  with 
silver,  touched  with  tracery  of  gold  where 
dead  leaves  still  cling.  The  bright  stems 
of  the  birches  are  reflected  in  the  water 
below,  and  they  twine  and  tremble  in  a 
flutter  of  light  as  a  black  moor-hen  swiftly 
paddles  towards  its  home  in  the  sedges. 
The  banks,  which  will  blush  with  wild 
geranium  in  the  spring,  which  will  shine 
in  a  scented  sheen  of  blue-bells,  and  be- 
deck themselves  with  primrose  and  wood- 
anemone,  even  to  the  water's  edge,  are 
now  draped  in  sober  russet  of  fallen 
bracken.  Here  stands  a  small  beech  tree, 
flaming  with  red,  lifeless  foliage  that  still 
hangs  to  him  in  death  ;  and  over  the  hill- 
side that  slopes  below  the  pool,  the  brown 
and  grey  and  withered  green  of  the  open 
land  is  crudely  broken  by  white  splashes, 
where  young  saplings,  sprouting  from  old 
roots,  have  been  recently  chopped  away, 
leaving  ugly  wounds  on  the  gnarled  trunks. 
One  holly  tree  is  left  standing  alone.  A 
stream  trickles  from  the  full  tarn  over  green 
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grass,  and  through  the. water  one  can 
see  air-bubbles  clinging  like  diamonds 
to  the  bent  blades  below.  There  is  a 
mist  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills,  and  the  air 
is  damp  and  mild. 

A  solitary  female  figure  stood  in  on- 
coming twilight  and  looked  down  at  the 
water.  A  sort  of  lonely  Lady  of  the  little 
Lake  she  seemed,  brooding  there  alone  ; 
but  it  appeared  she  was  a  practical  young 
woman,  for  beside  her  stood  a  big  basket 
and  in  it  lay  sundry  spoils  of  moss  and 
ivy,  plucked  from  the  heart  of  the  woods. 
The  little  moor-hen  bustled  across  the 
water  again  on  some  private  excursion, 
and  a  strange  reflection  came  to  the 
mind  of  the  spectator — a  thought  that 
interested  her.  She  tried  to  picture  the 
smallness  of  that  fowl's  world-^a  mere 
drop  of  land-locked  water.  She  con- 
trasted her  own  environment  with  the 
bird's,  and  discovered  that,  in  proportion 
to  its  size  and  endowments,  the  moor-hen 
had  considerably  the  advantage  of  her. 
And  then  a  sharp  girl's  voice  rang  out 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Poacher's  Pool, 
and  put  Miss  Deane's  reverie  to  flight. 
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*'  Marian  !  "  rippled  out  the  voice,  '*  do 
come  here.  I've  found  the  funniest, 
beautifulest  plant  you  ever  saw." 

The  clear  notes  echoed  back  from  a 
stony  break  in  the  hills  behind ;  they 
startled  a  blackbird  also ;  and  as  he 
hurried  off  with  shrill  "  tink-tink-tink- 
tinketty-tink  juggle-juggle-juggle-juggle- 
jug,"  to  a  familiar  ivy-tod,  his  remon- 
strance echoed  too. 

*'  Minnie,  do  use  English  !  "  cried 
Marian,  in  response.  "  Xot  '  beauti- 
fulest ' ;  you  should  say  '  most  beauti- 
ful.' " 

".Beautiful,"  tinkled  back  the  echo; 
then  Marian  picked  up  her  basket  and 
walked  round  to  the  other"  side  of  the 
pool.  The  girl  who  had  maltreated  her 
own  language  was  dancing  in  raptures 
before  a  great  clump  of  butcher-box,  its 
scarlet  berries  flashing  in  the  dark- 
green  of  the  spiky  foliage,  and  lending  a 
welcome  splash  of  colour  to  the  sober 
underwood. 

''  Just  think  of  it  for  the  decorations  !  " 
said  Minnie  Bird. 

She   was    a    dashing,    well-developed 
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maid  of  seventeen,  with  hoydenish  in- 
clinations, an  extremely  pretty  face,  and 
no  intelligence  worth  talking  about. 
The  girls  were  collecting  material  for 
the  Christmas  adornments  of  St.  Simon 
and  St.  Jude's,  which  place  of  worship, 
thanks  to  Marian  Deane,  the  Misses  Neill 
and  a  dozen  other  willing  workers  would 
presently  present  a  very  bosky  and 
beautiful  appearance. 

"  Why,  its  prettier  than  holly,  and 
ever  so  much  pricklier,"  declared  Miss 
Bird,  referring  to  the  butcher-box. 

"  I'm  not  sure  if  it's  a  correct  thing 
exactly,"  answered  Marian,  scraping  the 
mud  off  her  shoes  with  a  piece  of  stick. 
"  Moss  and  ivy  and  holly  are  right, 
but  we've  never  used  this,  though  it's 
certainly  beautiful.  Some  things,  you 
know,  are  wrong,  Minnie.  You  must 
not  use  yew,  for  instance,  or  mistletoe, 
because  the  Druids  made  a  great  deal  of 
mistletoe,  and  did  heathenish  ceremonies 
with  it  before  the  English  Christian 
era. 

**  Did  the  ancient  Druids  kiss  one 
another    under    it,    I    wonder?"    asked 
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Minnie  ;  "  or  were  they  above  that  sort  of 
thing  ?  '' 

"  I  should  think  they  must  have  risen 
superior  to  kissing.  They  were  venerable 
men  with  grey  beards  and  oak  leaves  in 
their  flowing  hair." 

"  Well,  kissing' s  the  right  use  for 
mistletoe,"  declared  Minnie.  ''  Mother 
said  I'm  getting  too  old,  this  morning," 
she  continued  ;  "  and  then  the  dear  thing 
sighed  and  asked  father  if  he  didn't 
think  it  was  time  I  began  to  grow  shy. 
But  I  never  shall.  I've  got  a  new  frock 
for  Christmas,  Marian  ;  it's  a  long  one, 
and  my  hair's  got  to  go  up.  Isn't  it 
horrid  ?  The  Major  says  there's  clearly 
been  some  mistake  in  my  age.  He  says 
I'm  physically  grown  up  and  mentally  an 
infant.  Very  trying  for  a  girl  to  hear  a 
thing  like  that  from  her  own  father,  isn't 
it?" 

"  Very  hard,"  admitted  Marian  ;  "  but 
you  are  shootilig  up  extremely  fast. 
You'll  be  as  tall  as  I  am  pretty  soon." 

"  I  want  to  be,  Marian  ;  I  want  to  be 
just  exactly  your  height  and  size  and 
thickness,"  declared  Minnie. 

VOL.    I.  I 
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She  had  a  profound  admiration  for  the 
elder  girl. 

"  We  must  get  some  more  moss,"  said 
Miss  Deane,  after  the  butcher-box  had 
been  secured.  "  It's  growing  dark,  too. 
So  we'll  walk  back  under  the  fir-trees 
and  home  by  the  Hill  Road  through  that 
little  gate  at  the  side.  It  will  be  locked, 
but  we  can  climb  over,  I  should  think." 

"  Nothing  easier,  my  dear.  Tim  and  I 
had  an  adventure  there  two  Christmases 
ago,  when  he  was  back  from  school. 
Tim's  a  splendid  catapulter,  you  know. 
Of  course,  he's  given  it  up  now  he's  gone 
to  college.  I  can  shoot  pretty  well,  but 
not  like  Tim  could.  One  day  he  let  me 
go  out  with  him.  He  said,  'I  shall 
probably  have  to  trespass  a  bit,  Min,  in 
the  Priory  woods.  If  you  funk  it,  you'd 
better  not  come.'  But  nobody — no  keeper 
or  anything — can  touch  a  girl,  you  see,  so 
I  said,  '  I  don't  funk  it,  Tim  ;  there's 
only  Gregson  at  the  cottage  now.  And 
he  couldn't  catch  me,  let  alone  you.' 
Well,  we  went  and  had  a  fine  time,  and 
Tim  shot  four  birds  and  said  he  hit  a 
pheasant  too,  that  got  up  in  front  of  us  ; 
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but  he  didn't  hurt  it  much.  And  then 
Gregson  suddenly  popped  round  a  tree 
and  away  we  all  three  tore — G-regson 
being  about  fifty  yards  behind.  Tim  said, 
'  You  make  the  pace  and  I'll  stick  by 
you.'  "Well,  I  knew  the  road,  having 
been  there  before,  and  I  simply  flew 
along  to  the  gate  we  are  going  out  of 
now.  It  was  locked,  but  I  dashed 
through  somehow,  between  the  bars 
at  the  bottom,  and  Tim  vaulted  over.  Of 
course,  Gregson  could  not  touch  us  then, 
because  we  were  on  the  Hill  Eoad.  Tim 
said  if  he  laid  a  finger  on  us  upon  a 
public  highway,  father  could  summons 
him  ;  and  Tim  said  that  I  was  a  good 
plucked  one  and  was  material  that  would 
have  made  a  very  decent  boy,  simply 
chucked  away." 

After  this  happy  recollection,  Minnie 
obeyed  her  elder  and  began  grubbing  up 
moss  and  ivy.  Presently  they  had  filled 
their  baskets  and  then,  under  the  waning 
grey  light  that  filtered  more  and  more 
feebly  through  the  trunks  of  the  fir-trees, 
both  girls  set  out  for  home,  along  a 
narrow  path.  It  was  broken  into  steep 
I  2 
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steps  here  and  thereby  the  twining  roots 
of  the  trees,  and  hidden,  for  the  most  part, 
under  a  crisp  grey-brown  coat  of  pine- 
needles.  To  the  right  and  left  loomed  snug 
cover  of  holly,  laurel  and  rhododendron — • 
great  patches  growing  gaunt  and  shape- 
less in  the  darkness. 

"  I  hope  the  new  keepers  aren't  about 
this  evening,"  said  Minnie  presently. 
"  Gregson's  done  away  with,  you  know. 
Mr.  Browne's  a  tremendous  man  about 
game  and  things ;  and  he's  got  young 
keepers  and  new  lodges  and  everything. 
"We  shouldn't  have  a  chance  against  young 
keepers,  Marian,  especially  with  these 
baskets." 

''My  dear  Minnie,  how  is  it  Heather- 
bridge  does  not  make  you  more  sober- 
minded  ?  "We're  not  trespassing.  I 
shouldn't  have  dreamed  of  coming  here 
without  leave.  Mr.  James  Browne  gave 
me  special  permission  and  said  I  might 
take  one  friend." 

The  favoured  assistant  appeared  rather 
disappointed ;  but  her  passing  regret  at 
the  absence  of  any  pleasant  element  of 
possible     danger,    speedily  changed     to 
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extreme  thankfulness.  It  was  almost 
dark  now  and  the  woods  began  to  grow 
weird  and  gloomy. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  !  "  whispered  Minnie, 
whose  eyes  were  like  a  hawk's,  "what 
a  blessing  we've  got  leave.  There's  a 
man  !  " 

She  pointed  to  a  dim  figure  hastening 
through  the  woods  below  them.  The 
figure's  eyes  were  evidently  even  quicker 
than  Minnie's,  for  it  had  already  seen  her 
and  her  companion  and  was  approaching. 

"  Perhaps  it's  a  poacher  !  "  hazarded 
the  younger  girl  in  delicious  alarm. 

"  He  would  certainly  avoid  us  if  he 
were,"  answered  Marian.  '^  Probably  it's 
a  game-keeper  coming  to  ask  us  our  busi- 
ness here.  You'd  better  let  me  speak, 
Minnie." 

"  Tell  him  Pm  a  friend,  you  know," 
said  Miss  Bird,  but  she  had  to  whisper  it, 
for  the  figure  was  already  beside  them. 

The  girls  could  see  the  glint  of  a  gun 
on  a  man's  shoulder  together  with  the 
red  glimmer  of  a  pipe,  pretty  high  up 
in  the  air,  and  a  suggestion  of  big  gaiters 
and  velveteen. 
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'^  Pardon  me/'  said  the  man,  wlio 
only  saw  two  female  figures  carrying 
large  market-baskets,  "  you've  no  right 
here,  my  good  women,  none  in  the  world." 

''We're  not  good  women,  we're  only 
girls,"  declared  Minnie,  disobeying  her 
friend. 

''"Well,  girls  or  women,  I  fear  you 
have  no  business  in  the  Priory  Woods." 

"  We  have  permission,"  said  Marian. 
"  Mr.  James  Browne  kindly  allowed  me 
to  come.  You  needn't  be  frightened  at 
our  big  baskets,  keeper  ;  you  needn't, 
really.  There  is  nothing  in  them,  but 
moss  and  ivy  and  such  things  for  the 
church  decorations." 

'^  I'm  sure  I'll  take  your  word,  ladies," 
said  the  man  good-humouredly ;  "  but 
where  are  you  going  now  ?  " 

''  There's  a  gate  at  the  end  of  this 
path  somewhere,"  said  Marian. 

'^  There  is,  but  you'll  find  it  locked,"  he 
answered. 

Marian  did  not  like  to  tell  the  man  that 
she  and  her  friend  proposed  climbing 
the  obstacle,  but  Minnie  had  no  such 
scruples  and  spoke  at  once. 
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"  It's  not  mucli  of  a  gate,"  she  said, 
''  IVe  got  between  the  bars  before  to-day. 
Or  we  can  get  over  it  if  necessary." 

"  IS'ot  the  new  gate,  I  fancy.  You 
haven't  seen  the  new  gate  probably,  it's 
rather  a  formidable  affair,"  he  answered. 

Both  girls  stopped  in  dismay.  Then 
Minnie  made  a  further  suggestion. 

"  Well,  you  have  the  key,  I  suppose." 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have." 

"  Would  it  be  troubling  you  too  much 
if  we  asked  you  to  let  us  out  by  it  ?  "  said 
Marian.  "  You  see  it  is  dark,  and  I  fear  we 
shall  have  a  great  difficulty  if  we  turn." 

''  I  will,"  he  replied.  "  Better  let  me 
go  ahead.  Don't  be  frightened  of  the 
gun.     It  isn't  loaded." 

They  started  in  single  file,  and  Minnie, 
to  whom  silence  was  altogether  objection- 
able, addressed  the  leader. 

^'  Are  you  a  Devon  man  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  ]^o  ;  quite  a  stranger  to  these  parts, 
I  am." 

*' You'll  soon  get  accustomed  to  the 
woods,  I  suppose  ?" 

'^  Oh,  yes,  I'm  getting  to  know  them  all 
right  now." 
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"  What  an  independent  sort  of  way  lie 
lias,"  whispered  Minnie  to  her  friend  ;  ''  I 
almost  fancy  he  must  be  one  of  those 
decayed  or  poverty-stricken  young  gentle- 
men who  go  in  for  game-keeping  as  a 
profession." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  it  was  probable," 
answered  the  other. 

"  D'you  like  game-keeping  ?  "  suddenly 
inquired  Minnie  of  their  guide. 

"  I  ?  Yes,  I  do.  It's  a  fine  healthy 
life." 

''  And  exciting,  too,  at  times." 

"  Certainly  ;  when  one  has  to  rescue 
young  ladies,  for  instance." 

"I  mean  poachers,  not  women," 
answered  Minnie  with  scorn.  *'  D'you 
know  the  Poacher's  Pool  in  the  woods  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  There  was  a  great  battle 
there  they  tell  me." 

"  A  grand  battle  ;  and  Will  Watt,  a 
famous  poacher,  was  killed.  T  dare  say 
you'll  see  his  ghost  there  some  night 
when  you're  prowling  about  looking  after 
things." 

'*  I'm  sure  I  hope  not ;  I  shouldn't  like 
to,"  said  the   man.     "My  gun  wouldn't 
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stop  a  poacher's  ghost,  would  it  ?  By- 
the-bye,  some  people  by  the  name  of  Buller 
had  the  Priory  then,  did  they  not  ?  " 

"Kather  so.  The  Devon  Bnllers — 
grand  old  historical  sort  of  people.  Very 
different  to  the  BroTrnes,  of  course." 

"  Not  that  everybody  who  knows  them 
does  not  very  much  like  Mr.  Browne  and 
Mr.  James  Browne  and  Miss  Browne 
too,"  said  Marian,  fearing  that  the  man 
might  resent  Minnie's  rather  disparaging 
reference  to  the  new  people.  ''  I  should 
think  he  was  a  very  kind  master." 

"  Well,  I  don't  grumble,  there's  plenty 
of  money  for  me,"  said  the  man. 

"  The  proceeds  of  Dog  Biscuit.  I 
suppose  you  didn't  know  that  though  ?  " 
proceeded  Minnie. 

The  other  laughed. 

"  Do  the  gentlefolks  draw  the  line  at 
Dog  Biscuit  in  Heatherbridge  ?  " 

''  iS'ot  they,"  declared  the  girl ;  "  why, 
everybody  thinks  theBrownes  the  dearest 
little  people  in  the  world.  They  are  so 
good  and  so  anxious  to  please.  I  just 
love  that  tiny  Miss  Xancy." 

''So  do  all  who  have  the  luck  to  know 
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her,  I  should  think,"  said  Marian.  "  1 
hate  to  hear  people  scheming  to  get 
friendly  with  them,  and  gushing  to  their 
faces,  and  then  sniggering  about  them 
behind  their  backs.  It  makes  me  sick  of 
the  whole  community." 

The  remark  was  made  to  Minnie,  and 
she  answered  it. 

"  I  don't  laugh  at  them,  my  dear  girl. 
I  respect  them  tremendously.  And  I 
respect  their  judgment  too.  Why,  they 
are  going  to  dine  with  us  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  Mrs.  Meadows  is  cut  to  the 
heart.  We  are  the  first  people  they  will 
have  dined  with  in  the  place." 

The  man  ahead  was  smoking  in  silence, 
but  Minnie  wanted  information  upon  one 
other  most  interesting  point,  and  sus- 
pected that  he  would  be  able  to  furnish  it. 

"  D'you  know  young  Mr.  Browne, 
keeper  ? "  she  asked.  "  He's  coming 
home  for  the  holidays,  I  believe.  I 
suppose  he'll  shoot,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  dance  very  likely  too." 

"  Yes,  he's  been  poking  about.  Doesn't 
look  as  if  he  could  dance  though," 
answered  the  man.  , 
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"  Is  he  as  little  as  his  father  ?  " 

"  No  ;  there's  a  lot  of  him — rather  too 
much  I  should  say." 

"  Dear  me,  how  funny  that  such  a  small 
man  should  have  a  big  son.  Six  feet, 
should  you  think  ? 

"Just  about  that." 

"  Is  he  nice,  from  your  point  of  view, 
keeper? " 

"  No  ;  don't  think  much  of  him  my- 
self." 

"  Rather  interfering,  I  dare  say. 
Thinks  he  knows  everything — all  young 
men  do." 

It  struck  Marian  about  this  time  that 
Minnie  was  taking  rather  too  much  upon 
herself,  and  ceasing  to  talk  quite  like  a 
lady  in  short  frocks.  Anything  approach- 
ing familiarity  with  social  inferiors  rather 
grated  on  the  girl's  nerves,  and  a  shadow 
of  boldness  in  a  woman,  clouded  her  with 
secret  indignation  and  shame. 

"You're  getting  quite  out  of  breath, 
Minnie,"  she  said  rather  pointedly,  and 
her  friend  took  the  hint  and  subsided. 
But  Marian's  remark  to  Minnie,  and  her 
quiet  suppression  of  that  bouncing  young 
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woman  had  been  much  too  delicately 
managed  for  a  keeper  to  see  through 
them,  and  too  quietly  spoken  for  any  but 
exceptionally  quick  ears  to  have  heard 
at  all. 

For  the  remaining  hundred  yards  of 
their  journey,  nobody  spoke.  Then  a 
great  oaken  gate  was  reached,  any 
attempt  to  climb  which  would  have  been 
far  beyond  even  Minnie's  powers.  The 
man  unlocked  it,  held  it  open  for  them  to 
pass  through,  and  then  came  out  himself, 
fastening  it  again  after  him.  The  Hill 
Road  was  a  steep,  winding  right  of  way, 
ascending  to  Dartmoor,  and  cutting 
through  the  centre  of  the  Priory  coverts. 
Another  gate,  similar  to  that  through 
which  the  party  had  just  passed,  faced  on 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  ;  and  this 
the  man  now  prepared  to  enter. 

"  I  suppose  your  day's  work  isn't  nearly 
done  ?  "  asked  Miss  Bird,  as  they  left 
him. 

"  JSTo,  not  yet.  Any  amount  more  to  do. 
Good-night,  ladies." 

"  I'm  sure  we  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you.     I  began  to  think  we  should  have 
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had  to  spend  tHe  night  with  Will  Watt's 
ghost,"  laughed  Minnie. 

"  I'm  glad  I  saved  jou  such  an  un- 
pleasant experience,"  he  answered,  and 
hesitated  to  see  if  the  other  girl  were  going 
to  bid  him  good-night. 

She  evidently  meant  to  do  so.  Marian 
had  put  down  her  basket,  and  appeared  to 
be  fumbling  in  her  pocket  for  some- 
thing. 

"  Stop  one  moment,  please,  keeper," 
she  said ;  and  then  turning  her  back  on 
him  peered  into  a  small  purse,  and  drew 
out  a  shilling.  "  You  won't  mind  accept- 
ing a  little  Christmas  present,  will  you  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  Good-night,  and  thank  you 
exceedingly  for  taking  pity  upon  us." 

"  Thank  you,''  he  answered,  holding 
out  his  hand  gravely.  "  Much  obliged, 
I'm  sure.  There  was  no  occasion  for 
that — none  really.     Good-night  to  you." 

He  took  the  money,  picked  up  his  gun, 
and  vanished  through  the  door  he  had 
just  opened. 

"How  refreshing  and  sharp  he  was, 
after  the  stupid  louts  round  these 
parts,  wasn't  he  ?  "  asked  Minnie  of  her 
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friend,  as  the  two  took  their  steep  way 
down  the  hill  to  Heatherbridge.  . 

"  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  bucolic 
about  him,  certainly,"  answered  Marian. 
"  He  was  odd  rather  ;  not  exactly  uncivil, 
but — well,  -I  cannot  explain  it." 

"  A     reduced       gentle-person,      very 

likely." 

"  Then    he    wouldn't   have    taken  my 

shilling.     I     was    rather    frightened    of 

offering  it." 

"  Perhaps  he  took  it  for  a  joke.  Game- 
keepers always  get  gold  when  they  are 
tipped,  I  believe,"  said  Minnie. 

And  meantime,  Mr.  Fred  Browne 
strolled  home,  a  shilling  richer  than  when 
he  started  on  his  afternoon's  amusement. 
He  laughed  quietly  once  or  twice,  but 
there  were  long  intervals  between  these 
manifestations  of  amusement. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

AEEAXGEMEXTS   TOR    GIYJJfG    PLEASURE. 

Though  Major  Bird  had  never  seen  a 
shot  fired  in  anger  ;  though,  as  it  was 
whispered  at  the  Club,  he  did  not  even 
volunteer  for  active  strife  when  oppor- 
tunity offered ;  yet,  despite  his  official 
insignificance,  he  occupied  a  high  position 
in  Heatherbridge  society.  For  Mrs.  Bird 
was  a  born  tactician  and  strategist.  She 
identified  herself  with  no  party,  headed 
no  clique,  but,  by  a  happy  admixture  of 
audacity  and  clear  judgment,  managed 
to  keep  on  fair  terms  with  all  her  neigh- 
bours. The  Birds  were  poor,  had  a  large 
family,  and  yet  preserved  excellent  style. 
They  sent  their  eldest  son  to  college, 
knew  everybody  that  was  known,  and 
enjoyed   a    prominence   not   achieved  by 
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many    ambitious     persons    with     longer 
purses. 

Kathleen  Bird  could  certainly  make 
a  bunch  of  flowers,  or  a  yard  of  art 
muslin,  go  twice  as  far  as  most  people, 
and  it  was  felt  she  must  employ  the  same 
magic  power  in  handling  her  husband's 
pension.  Heatherbridge,  of  course,  knew 
the  exact  amount  of  it ;  Heatherbridge 
was  also  aware  that  Mrs.  Bird  had  no 
money  of  her  own,  and  that  one-third  of 
Tim  Bird's  college  expenses  were  allowed 
him  by  an  uncle  on  his  father's  side  ; 
but  the  more  widely  these  facts  were 
spread,  the  greater  became  the  wonder 
and  admiration  at  Mrs.  Bird's  remarkable 
abilities.  Despite  the  afflictions  of  a  long 
family,  and  deafness,  she  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  a  bright,  and  even 
brilliant,  woman.  Her  children  were 
always  delightfully  dressed  ;  her  twins, 
"  Bunny "  and  "  Dicky,"  had  become 
quite  features  of  Heatherbridge  society ; 
and,  as  to  her  unfortunate  deafness,  she 
made  the  ailment  almost  a  source  of 
additional  charm.  Her  little  artistic 
hearing-trumpet,  fringed  with  old  lace. 
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never  frightened  anybody's  ideas  away, 
and  her  knack  of  holding  her  head  upon 
one  side  when  using  it,  was  held  to  add 
a  grace  of  manner  to  the  lady,  that  some 
people  considered  quite  irresistible.  In 
person,  she  was  a  plump,  pretty  bru- 
nette, Irish  only  in  name.  She  had  met 
the  Major  in  India,  and  married  him 
while  in  a  passion  with  another  man. 
The  other  man  sold  out ;  Kathleen  settled 
down  very  comfortably  with  her  thick- 
headed, well-meaning  husband,  made  him 
a  splendid  wife,  and  kept  his  head  high, 
despite  his  own  inclination  to  hang  it,  and 
loaf  quietly  in  the  background  of  every 
picture  he  chanced  to  form  a  part  of. 

"  Now  we've  got  'em,"  said  the  Major, 
as  he  sat  one  afternoon  with  his  wife  ;  "  of 
course  we  must  go  through  with  it." 

He  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
Brownes  were  coming  to  dine. 

"  Go  through  with  it  ?  I  should  think 
so.  This  is  their  first  dinner-party  in 
Heatherbridge.  I  don't  fancy  it  often 
occurs  to  you,  Talbot,  that  your  wife  is 
a  very  clever  woman,"  answered  Mrs. 
Bird. 

VOL.    I.  K 
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"N'obody  ever  doubted  that,  my  dear. 
Of  course,  tlie  point  now  is :  who  meet 
them — the.Brownes,  I  mean?  Have  you 
thought  it  out  ?  " 

"Ten  minutes  after  I  received  their 
letter.  There  are  four  of  them,  and  three 
of  us.  Tim  will  be  able  to  see  more  of 
young  Browne  at  college,  when  they  both 
go  back  again ;  that  is  satisfactory. 
Four  and  three  make  seven  ;  seven  from 
ten  leaves  three." 

"Mrs.  Meadows  and  the  vicar,  of 
course  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not.  I  have  thought  it 
out,  as  I  tell  you.  Mrs.  Meadows  has 
been  a  little — well,  say  *  sublime'  lately. 
I  don't  see  why,  but,  of  course,  she  must 
know  that  I  have  noticed  it ;  she  meant  me 
to  do  so.  She  will  expect  an  invitation  ; 
in  fact,  she  must  have  been  very  much 
surprised  that  she  did  not  receive  one ; 
but  it  will  do  her  good.  She  knows  I  am 
not  afraid  of  her.  I  met  Miss  Browne's 
brougham  recently,  and  it  happened  Miss 
Minnifie  was  in  it.  They  are  getting 
rather  thick,  I  learn  from  Mrs.  Watford. 
I   don't  much  like  Mercy  Minnifie,  and 
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she  doesn't  like  me,  since  I  said  that 
sharp  thing  about  httle  places  thinking 
themselves  big  ones ;  but  I  have  asked 
her,  because  she  does  not  quite  believe 
people  who  tell  her  the  wav  in  which  we 
do  things  here ;  besides,  the  Brownes  seem 
to  like  her.  Then  Mr.  Sprigge-MarshaD 
and  Mrs.  TTatford  complete  the  party, 
and  a  few  safe  people  come  in  for  an  hour 
after  dinner.  I  am  going  to  arrange  for 
Bunny  and  Dicky  to  escape  from  the 
nursery  just  about  dessert  time.  Minnie 
might  rush  in  to  fetch  them.  They  will 
make  a  little  diversion  in  their  new 
frocks.  Vincent  TVatford  could  not 
come  to  dinner,  fortunately,  but  he  may 
drop  in  afterwards,  and,  perhaps,  recite. 
Marian  Deane  also  comes,  to  sing,  if  I 
want  her,  and  Miss  Minnifie's  niece." 

''  All  right ;  it  sounds  like  the  usual 
sort  of  thing,"  said  the  Major.  ^'  What 
about  the  food  ?  " 

"  Everything  is  settled — sardines  on 
toast ;  mock-turtle,  four  pints  and  a  half, 
six  and  sixpence  ;  a  turbot ;  some  stu:ffed 
tomatoes ;  the  pheasants  which  Colonel 
Anderson  sent  you  ;  a  sweet-bread,  as  I 
K  2 
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hear  from  the  butcher  that  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Browne  is  very  much  given  to  them  ; 
then  odds  and  ends,  and  a  Christmas 
pudding  with  sauce  that  Miss  Browne 
gave  me  a  recipe  for.  Don't  forget  to 
take  just  a  mouthful  and  praise  it.  You 
will  see  to  the  wine,  as  usual ;  there  are 
two  bottles  of  the  hock  over  from  last 
time." 

"  All  right.  Are  there  any  more 
things  you  want  me  to  look  after  ? 
You'll  have  Pogson  in  to  wait,  I  sup- 
pose  r 

"  Yes  ;  I  booked  him  when  T  went  about 
the  fruit.  I've  hired  a  lovely  pine-apple 
— not  to  eat ;  it  will  be  stuck  up  among 
grapes  and  bananas.  Don't  offer  it  to 
anybody,  except  Miss  Browne ;  she 
doesn't  take  fruit.  I  must  tell  Tim  not 
to  offer  it,  either  ;  people  never  ask  for 
pine-apple  unless  they  are  pressed  to 
have  some.  And  mind  about  the  birds, 
Talbot.  Just  send  me  an  odd  bit  from 
somewhere  underneath.  See  especially 
after  Miss  Minnifie." 

"  All     right,"    answered    the    Major, 
whose    mind    was    now    occupied    with 
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vintages.  *'  There  must  be  good  port 
this  time.  The  Brownes  are  port- 
drinkers,  I  fancy." 

"  And  another  thing  :  the  dinner  nap- 
kins. Don't  roll  yours  up,  and  then  look 
round  for  your  ring,  like  you  did  last 
July.  There's  a  pleasant  fiction,  that 
nobody  ever  dreams  of  using  a  dinner 
napkin  twice.  Just  crumple  it,  and  fling 
it  on  the  table  or  floor  afterwards  ;  they 
can  be  damped,  and  ironed  again." 


"  All  right. 


Then,  as  to  going  in :  you'll  take 
Miss  Browne,  as  the  guest  of  the  evening  ; 
Mr.  James  Browne  can  take  Miss  Minni- 
fie,  and  Mr.  Geoffrey  will  take  me.  The 
only  question  is  about  Mrs.  Watford. 
Shall  young  Browne  or  Sprigge-Marshall 
take  her  ?  The  curate's  the  older  man. 
I  think  myself  that  Tim  and  young 
Browne  had  better  come  in  together  be- 
hind.    What  is-  your  idea  ?  " 

"  Let  Tim  and  young  Browne  come  in 
together  behind,"  said  the  Major,  like 
an  echo.  He  was  a  slow  speaker,  and 
slower  thinker. 

"  Very  well ;    I'm  sure  you  are  right. 
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And  would  you  use  our  coffee-essence 
afterwards,  or  make  a  feature  of  the 
coffee  and  have  the  beans  ground  hot  ? 
People  always  remember  the  coffee  at  a 
dinner.  I  suppose  it  is  because  it  comes 
last.  If  the  coffee's  bad,  everything's 
always  bad — that  is,  afterwards,  when 
the  affair  is  talked  over." 

"  Then  buy  beans  and  have  them 
ground  hot,"  said  the  Major. 

"  Are  the  tobacco  arrangements  all 
right?"  she  asked  presently. 

'^Yes.  Tim  understands  cigarettes, 
and  I  shall  have  a  new  box  of  the 
Havannahs  open — the  ones  that  have 
been  drying  on  the  kitchen  dresser." 

"  Quite  so.  Tim  must  hand  them  round 
and  then  put  them  somewhere  off  the 
table  where  men  will  have  to  ask  if  they 
want  another.  Let  the  Brownes  decide 
you  as  to  the  moment  for  joining  us.  If 
they  like  the  port,  don't  hurry  them  ;  but 
if  they  seem  bored  then  make  a  move 
more  quickly." 

"  All  right,"  he  answered  ;  "  I'll  re- 
collect." • 

Mrs.  Bird  gave  her  husband  a  further 
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hint  or  two  and  kissed  him  and  said  he 
was  worth  his  weight  in  gold — which  was 
handsome  praise  enough.  Then  he  went 
down  to  the  club,  and  she  adjourned  to 
her  nursery. 

Here  it  may  be  noted  that  Miss  Minni- 
fie  was  rather  astonished  on  being  asked 
to  dine  at  the  "  Bungalow."  The  Birds 
had  never  extended  a  similar  invitation 
to  her  before  ;  but  they  entertained  very 
rarely,  and  then  only  those  who  gave 
dinners  in  return.  However,  as  the 
Meadows  were  not  going,  which  circum- 
stance in  itself  she  felt  to  be  a  sort  of 
implicit  compliment  to  her,  she  accepted 
the  invitation  with  good  grace.  She  saw 
much  to  admire  in  Mrs.  Bird,  as  every- 
body else  did,  but  she  also  noted  that 
acute  woman's  failings. 

''  She  cannot  afford  to  mix  with  the 
best  people,  and  she  ought  not  to  do  it," 
said  Miss  Minnifie  on  one  occasion,  to  her 
father.  "  It  is  only  managed  by  the 
exercise  of  a  great  deal  of  unladylike 
ingenuity.  There  is  no  solidity,  no  back- 
bone. The  house  offends  my  sense  of 
propriety  at  every  turn.     I  see  poverty 
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peeping  out  of  a  thin,  artistic  disguise 
wherever  I  look.  The  defiant  fans  and 
bits  of  grass ;  the  Indian  curiosities ; 
her  own  water-colour  sketches  in  his 
home-made  picture-frames  ;  the  way  they 
dress  the  children ;  the  extraordinary 
caps,  with  streamers,  that  they  make  the 
servants  wear — everything  seems  to  ape 
at  a  position  which  their  means  denies 
to  them." 

"  What  does  it  matter  so  long  as 
they're  happy  ?  "  asked  Wisdom.  It  was 
a  favourite  question  with  him. 

"  It  doesn't  matter ;  only  it  is  idle  to 
shut  the  eyes  to  it.  She's  a  good  mother, 
and  that's  a  great  deal.  Heaven  knows 
I  judge  no  woman.  If  they  had  birth, 
then,  by  virtue  of  it,  they  might  take 
their  place  in  society  as  I  do  myself. 
]S[obody  looks  to  me  to  entertain  ;  nobody 
would  require  me  to  put  my  trust  in 
exteriors,  or  to  flutter  into  prominence 
on  the  edge  of  a  Japanese  fan,  with 
nothing  to  support  me  but  elegant  man- 
ners. No.  I  am  a  poor  woman ;  but  I 
am  a  Minnifie — a  Devon  Minnifie;  that 
is   an    answer  to  any   question.     In   her 
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case  it  is  different.  The  Birds  as  Birds 
are  nothing.  Besides,  she  has  no  de- 
cision'; she  tries  to  keep  out  of  the  im- 
portant issues  of  the  neighbourhood  and 
avoid  identifying  herself  with  anybody. 
There  is  a  lack  of  courage  in  that." 

''  Maybe  she's  better  employed,"  said 
Wisdom. 

'*  Possibly,  father  ;  but  nobody  can  live 
for  themselves  alone." 

Two  days  before  the  dinner-party, 
Mercy  Minnifie  had  occasion  to  visit 
Pogson,  the  fruiterer  and  green-grocer. 
He  served  her,  then  discussed  the 
weather,  his  wife,  and  the  price  of  pro- 
visions. From  these  topics  he  proceeded 
to  others  of  a  more  interesting  nature, 
and  described  an  incident  or  two  of 
recent  occurrence. 

"  Some  beat  cock-fighting  for  mean- 
ness," he  said.  "  A  lady,  who  shall  be 
nameless,  gives  a  dinner-party  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  '  Pogson,'  she  says  to 
me,  when  buying  fruit,  '  there's  a  custom 
you  may  not  have  met  with,  namely, 
that  of  hiring  out  things  for  entertain- 
ments.'    '  I  never  have,  not  in  my  line, 
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ma'am/  I  says.  '  It's  like  this,'  she  ex- 
plains ;  '  I  want  a  pine-apple  for  artistic 
purposes,  not  to  eat.  Can  you  lend  me 
one  for  the  dinner  ?  '  That's  a  new  idea, 
ain't  it  ?  " 

"You  did  not  undertake  to  do  so,  I 
imagine  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did,  miss,  for  sixpence.  But 
it  just  shows  what  people  do." 

He  bowed  her  out  of  his  shop  and 
turned  his  attention  to  another  customer. 
The  man  was  a  gossip  of  the  first  water, 
but  even  he  would  hardly  have  men- 
tioned the  pine-apple  to  Miss  Minnifie 
had  he  known  that  she  herself  was  going 
to  the  banquet  in  question. 

As  it  fell  out,  however,  the  circum- 
stance led  to  others  of  a  far  more  im- 
portant nature. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  chronicled,  before 
the  actual  entertainment  itself,  that  the 
consequences  of  it  were  widespreading, 
and,  owing  to  sundry  causes  quite  un- 
foreseen, not  wholly  satisfactory.  In  the 
first  place,  Mrs.  Meadows  did  not  accept 
her  omission  in  the  right  spirit.  It 
seemed  strange  that   she   should   not  be 
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asked  to  meet  tlie  Brownes,  but  tliat  Miss 
Minnifie  should  have  been,  was  more  than 
strange — very  mysterious  in  fact,  if  not 
absolutely  insulting. 

The  news  came  to  Mrs.  Meadows  one 
morning  after  breakfast,  and  she  went 
into  the  vicar's  study  with  it  and  in- 
terrupted him,  and  walked  up  and  down 
on  his  hearth-rug,  cutting  her  finger- 
nails and  talking.  She  was  untidy  at 
home,  and  even  slovenly  in  the  mornings. 
She  wore  her  dresses  to  rags  behind  the 
scenes  ;  she  looked  old  and  jaded,  and 
worried  about  Christmas  matters,  and 
she  spoke  with  the  tired,  fretful  air  of  a 
woman  who  has  to  keep  on  the  mask  a 
good  deal,  but  is  glad  enough  to  take  it 
off  sometimes. 

"How  d'you  read  it.  Fuller?''  she 
asked.  "  They  invite  the  Brownes,  and 
this  woman  to  meet  them.  Now  I  know 
for  a  fact,  that  Mrs.  Bird  doesn't  really 
care  a  straw  for  her — Mercy  Minnifie, 
I  mean.  D'you  think  the  Brownes  are 
letting  it  be  understood  that  they  are 
taking  her  up  ?  Or  d'you  think  she 
fished  for  it,  and  Kathleen  Bird  had  to 
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invite  her  against  her  will  ?  She  does 
jBsh  fearfully.  I've  heard  many  people 
say  so.     But  why  weren't  we  asked  ?  " 

The  vicar  was  deep  in  some  investiga- 
tions for  the  tableaux  vivants ;  but  when 
his  wife  came  into  the  study  and  shut  the 
door  after  her,  he  knew  it  meant  at  least 
temporary  cessation  of  all  literary  labour, 
He  was  an  old,  soft-hearted,  blear-eyed 
man ;  nourished  on  dead  languages  and 
obsolete  mental  food  of  every  sort ; 
deeply  skilled  in  branches  of  human 
knowledge  that  did  not  involve  much 
human  nature;  quite  the  old  conven- 
tional clergyman,  whose  interests  are 
rather  mediaeval  than  parochial,  whose 
entire  energies  are  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  discourses  which  suggest  frag- 
ments grubbed  from  the  ruins  of  primitive 
religious  houses.  He  had  the  patience 
and  microscopical  instincts  of  a  scholar ; 
he  learned  much  worm-eaten  stuff,  and 
taught  little  that  was  less  than  a  thousand 
years  old  ;  he  obeyed  his  wife,  as  a  habit 
of  long  duration  ;  he  had  neither  more  nor 
less  significance  than  an  anchorite  monk 
who  lets  his  life  run  to  rot  in  a  cave. 
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The  old  man  put  down  certain  books 
and  papers,  took  off  his  spectacles, 
breathed  on  the  glasses  and  polished 
them  with  a  pen-wiper ;  then  he  sank 
back  in  his  black  oak  chair,  and  stroked 
the  arm  of  it,  as  he  always  did  when 
wanting  an  idea.  "  ^hy  worry  your- 
self, Mary?"  he  asked.  "I  think  it 
lacks  dignity  to  concern  yourself  so 
greatly  with  this  gentlewoman.  Miss 
Minnifie  has  one  of  those  unrestful 
natures  that  must  be  up  and  doing  and 
asserting  itself  in  some  direction.  I 
should  suspect  that  she  makes  more  to- 
wards good  than  harm.  As  to  the 
Brownes — well,  she  evidently  appeals  to 
them.  That  is  in  her  favour,  for  they 
strike  me  as  being  remarkably  amiable 
and  sensible  people." 

"  They're  making  some  remarkably 
stupid  mistakes.  To  accept  this  invita- 
tion and  refuse  mine,  was  clumsy  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  Of  course,  you  must 
expect  a  pig  to  grunt,  but  still  it  was  a 
particularly  clumsy  grunt,"  answered  his 
wife. 

"  You     wrong     them,"     he     replied. 
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'^They  were  engaged  to  dinner  in 
Plymoutli.  They  greatly  regretted  the 
fact,  but  had  to  go.  They  design  to 
entertain  us  themselves  at  no  distant 
date — about  the  Feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion probably." 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  Mercy  Minnij&e.  I 
don't  know  how  to  show  the  woman  she 
takes  too  much  upon  herself,"  said  Mary 
Meadows.  "  I  can't  make  it  clear  to 
other  people,  let  alone  to  her  own  under- 
standing." 

"Those  who  are  not  ranged  against 
us,  must  be  regarded  as  with  us,"  he 
answered,  longing  for  her  to  go. 

"  Of  course  ;  I  don't  refer  to  her  work 
in  the  parish,  though  goodness  knows 
she's  much  too  officious  there.  I'm 
alluding  to  the  social  importance  of  the 
woman.  People  seem  blind.  What  is 
she  after  all?  Who  is  she?  A  no- 
body." 

"  Then  why  distress  yourself  ?  Let 
her  go  her  way." 

"  She  gains  ground  ;  that's  why  I  con- 
descend to  give  the  matter  a  moment's 
thought.     She   is  out  of  touch  with  us, 
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and  she  is  out  of  toucTi  wifh  the  Coopers 
and  the  Blathwaits  and  Mr.  Parkhouse, 
and  Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall,  and  General 
Somerset ;  and  yet  she  gains  ground.  A 
step  must  be  taken,  and  you  are  the  man 
to  do  it." 

Mrs.  Meadows  viciously  snipped  off  a 
piece  of  thumb-nail  as  she  spoke.  It  hit 
her  husband  on  the  nose,  and  fell  upon 
the  open  page  before  him.  He  removed 
it  with  mild  irritation,  and  replied, — 

"  A  step  in  what  direction  ?  How  can 
I  approach  her  ?  You're  not  yourself 
this  morning,  Mary." 

"A  clergyman  can  approach  anybody. 
She'  is  one  of  your  flock,  and  should  be  as 
much  an  object  of  your  attention  as  any 
other  member  of  it.  The  woman  is  mis- 
taken, and  she  is  leading  a  certain  limited 
but  increasing  number  after  her.  You 
cannot  address  her  personally,  but  you 
can  address  her  class  ;  the  busy-body  is 
surely  the  subject  of  divine  displeasure  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  Where's  your 
concordance  ?  It's  in  the  Old  Testament 
if  it  isn't  in  the  New." 

''  You  don't  mean  that  I  should  preach 
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at  her,  I  trust  ? "  lie  asked,  waiting  for 
an  answer  with  his  mouth  open. 

"  Certainly  not  :  I  am  not  thinking  of 
her  any  more.  I  am  only  concerned  with  a 
growing  evil  here — an  evil  which  a  vicar's 
wife  is  more  likely  to  understand  and  see 
than  the  vicar  himself.  How  could  you 
imagine  I  meant  anything  so  vulgar  ? 
Yes,  here  are  texts." 

"  I  should  be  unwilling  in  the  last 
degree  to  do  so  at  this  blessed  season," 
declared  Mr.  Meadows. 

''  Keep  it,  then,  for  your  New  Year's 
sermon,"  she  said.  ''  It  would  come  in 
strongly  there.  As  one  not  easily  de- 
ceived, I"  tell  you  the  thing  is  necessary." 

"  Very  well,  my  love,  it  shall  be  done," 
he  answered,  knowing  that  the  sermon 
indicated  would  have  to  be  preached, 
now  his  wife  had  made  up  her  mind. 

"  I  am  very  thankful  you  agree  so 
readily,"  she  replied,  and  then  left  him 
in  peace. 

The  idea  of  this  sermon  only  came  to 
the  lady  while  she  talked,  but  it  restored 
her  good  temper  in  a  great  measure,  and 
filled   her    with   further    resolves.      Mr. 
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Sprigge-Marshall  might  preacli  some- 
thing of  a  similar  kind.  He  was  easily 
flattered,  and  did  not  like  Miss  Minnifie. 
He  and  the  vicar  should  discourse  to  the 
same  tune  on  the  same  day.  Then  there 
would  be  no  fear  of  certain  people,  who 
stood  in  need  of  the  coming  warning, 
missing  it.  After  which  determination, 
Mrs.  Meadows  put  on  her  parish  dress  and 
her  parish  expression,  and  went  forth  upon 
a  matter  of  Christmas  coal.  She  had  a 
different  expression  for  every  duty  in 
life ;  and  Heatherbridge  knew  them  all, 
except  only  the  one  worn  in  the  vicar's 
study  when  nobody  else  was  by. 


VOL.   I. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TEN  IMPORTANT  PEOPLE  DINE. 

Mes.  Bied's  dinner-table  presented  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  appearance  upon 
the  night  of  her  entertainment.  The 
serviettes  were  arranged  like  swans,  with 
French  rolls  on  their  backs  ;  night-lights, 
in  pink  shades,  glimmered  from  little  beds 
of  moss  and  holly,  and  in  the  centre,  sup- 
porting an  epergne,  on  which  flaunted  the 
hired  pine-apple  and  other  choice  fruits, 
there  spread  a  sheet  of  looking-glass,  that 
had  come  out  of  a  broken  wardrobe  ;  but 
the  mirror  was  fair  to  look  upon,  and  its 
edges  were  concealed  beneath  artistic 
banks  of  Christmas  roses  ;  while  standing 
knee-deep  in  the  flowers,  appeared  white 
china  shepherds,  playing  upon  white 
china  flutes,  for  the  benefit  of  white 
china  shepherdesses. 
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After  the  procession  from  tlie  drawing- 
room  had  safely  arrived,  the  Rev. 
Marshall  Sprigge-Marshall  said  grace : 
then  tongues  were  set  going,  sardines  on 
toast  devoured,  and  the  repast  begun. 

Tim  Bird,  who  had  only  just  completed 
his  first  term  at  Cambridge,  naturally 
made  rather  a  hero  of  Fred  Browne. 
That  young  man  was  extremely  pleasant, 
and  expressed  a  hope  he  should  see  more 
of  Tim  when  they  went  up  again.  He 
also  kept  his  eyes  open  for  the  maiden  of 
the  woods,  but  Minnie,  albeit  near  at 
hand,  was  not  going  to  appear  until  after 
dinner.  Most  of  the  conversation  revolved 
round  Mrs.  Bird's  end  of  the  table,  for  the 
Major  failed  at  small  talk,  and  Miss 
Browne  rarely  spoke  unless  spoken  to. 
Miss  Minnifie  happened  to  be  in  a  very 
good  temper.  She  had  searched  covertly 
for  a  lion  on  the  plate,  and  been  much 
gratified  at  not  finding  that  mark  of 
worth.  After  all,  electro  looks  well 
enough,  and  becomes  the  table  of  poor 
people  better  than  silver.  Her  conversa- 
tion with  James  Browne  related  in  great 
measure  to  the  matter  between  the  two 
L  2 
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local  practitioners,  and  presently  the  topic 
became  general. 

''  Sucli  a  pity  at  sucli  a  time,"  said  Mrs. 
Bird,  after  tlie  names  of  Dawes  and  Deane 
had  entered  her  ear- trumpet,  in  the  crisp 
notes  of  Miss  Minnifie's  voice  ;  ''  such  a 
sad  pity.  Both  admirable  men,  each  in 
his  way.  You  go  to  Surgeon  Dawes, 
Mr.  Browne,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  shall  do  so.  Somebody  was  ill,  and  I 
just  looked  both  of  them  up  in  the  Medical 
Directory,  and  sent  for  the  man  with  the 
best  degrees,"  answered  Geoffrey  Browne. 
"  That  is  why  Surgeon  Dawes  succeeds 
so  well,"  declared  Miss  Minnifie.  "His 
knowledge  of  his  science  is  unquestionably 
deep.  As  a  member  of  civilized,  religious 
society,  T  am  inclined  to  consider  Dr. 
Deane  his  superior." 

*'  Concerning  this  stupid  row,"  con- 
tinued Geoffrey  Browne,  *'  Dawes  has 
come  to  me  with  a  suggestion  that  I 
should  arbitrate.  Dr.  Deane  is  willing 
also,  so  we  are  going  to  have  a  talk  and 
avoid  any  public  unpleasantness.  I  am 
telling  no  secret,  for  it  was  discussed  at 
the  club  yesterday." 
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Miss  Minnifie  had  heard  this  fact 
already  from  Commander  Cragg,  but  as 
she  strongly  suspected  that  the  naval 
officer's  name  and  her  own  were  being 
mentioned  together  in  certain  quarters, 
she  pretended  to  be  surprised  at  Geoffrey 
Browne's  announcement. 

*'  What  a  happy  thought,  to  be  sure  ! 
It  speaks  well  for  them  both  that  they 
should  have  decided  upon  such  a  wise 
step,"  she  declared. 

''  I  don't  see  what  there  is  to  arbitrate 
on  myself,"  said  James  Browne.  ''Dawes 
simply  makes  himself  ridiculous  when  he 
charges  a  staid,  respectable  individual 
like  Deane  with  deliberate  attempts  to 
frighten  his  horse.  Deane  might  win  an 
action  for  libel,  if  he  liked  to  bring  one. 
It's  a  monstrous  accusation." 

The  practitioners  were  dismissed  with 
the  soup  ;  while,  as  a  second  sauce  to  the 
turbot,  Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall  took  up  the 
conversation,  and  asked  some  riddles. 
He  also  detailed  sundry  humorous  scenes 
in  the  parish,  and  endeavoured  unsuccess- 
fully to  imitate  the  broad  Devon  accent. 
But  Miss  Minnif  ^  could  reproduce  it  to 
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perfection,  and  did  so  mucli  to  everybody's 
entertainment. 

'^  How  very  clever,"  said  Mrs.  Bird, 
"  how  admirable  !  You  hit  off  the  bucolic 
nature  so  well.  I  really  think  a  sense  of 
humour  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are 
to  enjoy  life.  My  husband  is  such  a  keen 
observer  of  character,  too.  I  must  get 
him  to  tell  you  about  the  Eajah  at  Sum- 
bulpore.  The  good  Rajah  sent  me  the 
most  magnificent  presents  on  one  occasion. 
They  came  upon  an  elephant  in  costly 
trappings.  I  had  never  seen  such  gems, 
and  such  golden  ornaments.  Of  course, 
these  Eastern  princes  possess  fabulous 
wealth,  and  I — a  young  girl  then — made 
no  question,  but  that  the  present  had  a 
political  significance,  and  that  the  Rajah 
had  done  rightly  to  send  it,  and  I  should 
do  rightly  to  accept  it.  Talbot  was  Acting 
Political  Agent  at  the  time,  and  when  he 
came  in,  he  immediately  ordered  me  to 
send  all  the  priceless  treasures  back  again. 
Was  it  not  hard.  Miss  Minnifie,  for  one 
who  is  so  fond  of  pretty  things  ?  You 
see,  my  husband  had  to  decide  a  very 
important  suit  soon  afterwards,  in  which 
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the  cunning  old  Rajah  was  deeply  inter- 
ested. It  was  simply  a  plot.  If  I  had 
accepted  the  bribe,  Talbot  would  have 
been  bound  to  give  judgment  for  the 
Rajah.  A  good  many  valuable  httle 
things  in  small  parcels  used  to  change 
hands  in  the  old  days  in  India.  They 
may  even  do  so  now.  But  you  must  get 
Talbot  to  tell  you  of  his  subsequent  inter- 
view with  the  Rajah.  That  is  the  funny 
part  of  the  story." 

"  Such  questionable  taste,"  said  Miss 
Minnifie  afterwards,  to  Mrs.  Watford ; 
"  such  questionable  taste  to  always  drag 
in  India  as  she  does.  Surely  there  is 
enough  to  talk  about  of  present  interest 
without  flying  back  to  her  purely  personal 
experiences  in  foreign  lands." 

The  dinner  progressed  evenly  enough 
until  Geoffrey  Browne  admired  the  cham- 
pagne. Then  he  and  his  host  got  upon 
vintages,  and  the  Major  quite  woke  up, 
and  forgot  all  about  the  pheasants.  He 
carved  them  badly,  and  did  not  make 
them  go  effectively  roimd.  The  game  led 
to  conversation  on  that  subject  also,  and 
Mr.  Geoffrey  quite  surprised  his  brother 
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and  sister,  he  talked  so  mucli.  Fred  also 
joined  in  upon  this  question,  and  his  father 
let  it  be  understood  that  he  proposed  doing 
great  things  with  the  Priory  woods. 

''  I  want  a  head  of  game  which  would 
be  a  credit  to  any  nobleman's  place  in 
the  land ;  and  I'm  going  to  have  it,"  he 
declared. 

"Do  you  expect  much  trouble  from 
poachers  ?  "  asked  the  curate  ;  "  they  tell 
me  that  the  Priory  woods  offer  such 
facilities  for  those  gentry,  and  that  they 
get  rid  of  their  stolen  fur  and  feathers  so 
easily  in  Plymouth,  that  owner  after 
owner  has  abandoned  the  task  in  despair, 
despite  the  great  natural  advantages  of 
the  preserves.  My  brother  has  had  a 
deal  of  trouble  with  his  birds  already 
this  year  for  the  same  reason.  His  place 
is  very  open  on  one  side." 

"  As  to  poachers,  let  'em  come,"  said 
Mr.  Browne;  "they'll  have  a  tough  nut 
to  crack  now.  Four  good  men  watch 
my  woods  night  and  day.  I  shall  have 
wonders  done  in  the  Spring  if  all  goes 
well." 

"  My  daughter  met  one  of  your  keepers 
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afew  days  ago,'*  said  Mrs.  Bird  innocently. 
"  She  was  not  poaching,  you  know,  but 
just  getting  things  for  the  church.  Such 
a  great  strapping  fellow  the  keeper  was, 
and  so  superior,  she  said.  I'm  sure  I 
hope  we  shall  hear  no  more  about  poach- 
ing now." 

"That  must  have  been  Barron," 
declared  Mr.  Browne.  ''  Barron's  a 
giant  and  has  a  temper  like  a  demon — a 
silent,  unsociable  soul,  but  honest,  and  a 
Presbyterian.  I  never  had  a  more  ideal 
game-keeper." 

"  Minnie  gave  him  a  shilling,  I  believe, 
for  seeing  her  and  her  friend  safely  out 
of  the  woods.  Or  else  it  may  have  been 
Miss  Deane  who  gave  him  the  shilling.  I 
forget  the  details,  but  he  took  the 
money." 

GeoSrey  Browne  looked  vexed,  and  his 
son  showed  interest. 

"It  must  have  been  somebody  else, 
father,"  said  Fred ;  "  perhaps  Blake  or 
Parkinson.  Barron's  much  too  big  a 
swell  to  take  a  shilling  from  a  lady." 

"  Blake,  no  doubt,"  answered  Geoffrey 
Browne,  evidently  reheved   at  the  idea. 
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"Blake's  tlie  only  man  I  don't  quite 
believe  in." 

Mrs.  Watford  said  but  little,  being  well 
content  to  enjoy  her  dinner,  and  listen 
to  Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall.  She  found  him 
an  extremely  attractive  companion,  and 
he  apparently  derived  much  pleasure 
from  her  society.  Miss  Minnifie  glanced 
over  sharply  at  them  once  or  twice. 
Their  interchange  of  ideas  was  almost 
confidential  at  times.  Once  it  struck 
Mercy  Minnifie  that  Jane  Watford 
tapped  the  curate's  hand  with  her  fan. 
She  could  not  be  certain,  however,  and 
therefore  put  the  notion  from  her  as 
beyond  belief.  Mr.  James  Browne  was 
in  very  good  form,  but  he  found  his 
neighbour  become  more  and  more  ab- 
stracted, and  her  usual  brightness  grow 
strangely  dim. 

Just  before  the  Christmas  pudding, 
Mrs.  Bird's  diversion  arrived,  in  the 
shape  of  two  energetic  little  boys,  exactly 
alike  and  clad  in  white  serge  sailor  suits. 
They  were  under  the  impression  that 
by  a  cunning  flank  movement  they 
had  eluded  their  guardian,  dodged  other 
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domestics,  and  finally  penetrated  to  the 
dining-room ;  but  the  nurse  knew  all 
about  it,  and  was  waiting  outside  in  her 
Sunday  things  to  remove  them  when  the 
signal  came. 

"We's  'scaped,  ma,"  announced  Bunny 
triumphantly,  as  he  galloped  across  to 
his  parent,  followed  by  Dicky. 

"  So  I  see,  you  naughty,  naughty  little 
boys,"  said  Mrs.  Bird.  '*  Run  away  at 
once  to  bed,  both  of  you." 

Then  she  waited  for  somebody  to 
express  a  hope  that  the  twins  might  be 
allowed  to  remain.  It  was  Miss  Browne 
who  begged  to  see  them  ;  and  Bunny  and 
Dicky,  who  were  already  familiar  with  the 
exceptional  repast  in  hand,  and  only 
wanted  to  find  a  friend  with  a  lap,  that 
they  might  get  to  business,  marched 
straight  ofi  to  the  little  woman.  Fred 
Browne  stopped  Dicky  on  the  way,  and 
that  infant  was  soon  in  clover. 

"Nice  children,"  remarked  James 
Browne,  heartily.  ''I've  heard  of 
them.      Curiously  alike." 

"  Pretty  frocks,"  said  Miss  Minnifie. 
She    did   not   care   for   children,    except 
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ragged,  dirty  ones,  that   wanted  looking 
after. 

^'  Bunny  and  me's  been  playin'  Zulus," 
explained  Dicky  to  his  new  friend.  "  We 
crouched  behind  the  kitchen  door,  till 
cook  went  in  the  pantry,  then  we  stealed 
out  and  played  Zulus  and  got  things.  I'll 
have  some  of  them  little  black  prawns 
now." 

He  pointed  to  a  dish  of  French  prunes. 
Fred  helped  him,  and  asked  for  further 
reminiscences. 

"  There  was  a  rat  in  the  pear  Bunny 
got,  a  little  rat  with  black  eyes,  and  a 
fat  white  body.  Me  and  Bunny  squashed 
him ;  but  he'd  lived  in  the  pear  a  long 
time,  so  we  got  anuvver  and  some  'nanas, 
same  as  those  there." 

"  D'you  like  bananas  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  tandie(i  fruit  too,  an'  nuts 
too.  What's  that  yellow  thing  with  a 
funny  head,  at  the  top  ?  " 

"  A  pine-apple." 

'^  To  eat?" 

"  Eather  ! " 

Meantime  Bunny  had  been  less  fortun- 
ate in   his   lap.     Miss   Browne  was  too 
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small  to  enable  him  to  get  that  general 
command  of  the  table  he  desired ;  so  he 
wriggled  down  and  went  elsewhere. 
His  judgment  proved  bad,  for  he 
attempted  to  storm  Miss  Minnifie.  Mrs. 
Bird  had  an  eye  on  her  son,  but  was 
talking  to  Geoffrey  Browne  at  the  time, 
and  pretended  to  see  nothing. 

"  Shall  I  come  up  ?  "  asked  Bunny. 

"No,  no,  stop  where  you  are,  sweet 
child.  See,  here's  an  almond  and  a 
raisin.  Aren't  they  good  ?  You're 
standing  on  my  foot,  love." 

"  I've  had  enough  of  them.  I  want  to 
see  all  the  things.     Dicky's  got  a  'nana." 

"So  he  has.  Run  round  to  Dicky, 
there's  a  darling.  Perhaps  he'll  give  you 
some  too  if  you  are  quick." 

The  child  had  trodden  heavily  on  a 
com,  and  the  expression  upon  Miss 
Minnifie's  face  was  really  one  of  suffer- 
ing ;  but  Mrs.  Bird  misread  it.  To  her, 
Mercy  Minnifie  appeared  to  be  simply 
scowling  at  the  good  little,  harmless 
Bunny,  for  no  reason  whatever. 

"  Tim,  help  nurse  !  "  said  the  hostess. 
At  the  word  "  nurse,"  that  important  per- 
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sonage  entered  the  room,  and  an  instant 
later  the  twins,  laden  with  the  fat  of  the 
land,  departed. 

"  Greedy  little  wretches  !  "  murmured 
Miss  Minnifie  to  herself  ;  "  what  bringing 
up!'' 

"  Funny  little  beggars — awfully  good 
of  you  to  be  so  kind  to  them,"  said  Tim 
to  Fred  Browne. 

*'  I  don't  like  to  see  a  person  shoiv  openly 
that  they  object  to  children,  even  though 
they  do,''  explained  Mrs.  Bird  to  Geoffrey 
Browne. 

**  Are  you  fond  of  children,  Mr.  Sprigge- 
Marshall?"  asked  Mrs.  Watford  of  the 
curate. 

He  knew  that  she  had  never  borne  any, 
and  answered  that  he  thought  they  must 
be  a  very  mixed  blessing. 

"  Is  the  sauce  right,  dear  Miss 
Browne  ?  Your  recipe,  you  know,"  said 
Mrs.  Bird  presently. 

"  Very  beautiful  sauce — quite  perfect 
in  fact,"  she  answered. 

Miss  Minnifie  did  not  know  that  Mrs. 
Bird  was  on  terms  to  get  recipes  from 
Miss  Browne.     It  annoyed  her.     Every- 
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thing  in  fact  conspired  to  do  so.  Slie 
liad  a  notion  tliat  she  Tras  not  shininsr, 
and  she  felt  that  the  Brownes  must  see 
she  was  not.  Mrs.  Bird's  conversation 
was  like  the  glancing,  dancing  flight  of 
a  butterfly.  She  never  settled  seriously 
to  any  subject,  but  touched  a  hundred 
and  fluttered  away  again,  jast  as  Miss 
Minnifie  arranged  her  ideas  and  prepared 
to  cut  in  herself.  James  Browne  too, 
struck  her  to-day,  as  rather  a  shallow 
man  at  bottom.  He  kept  on  admiring 
the  table  and  explaining  that  though  not 
an  artistic  being  himself,  he  admired  art 
in  others,  and  the  result  of  it  in  a  house. 

"  None  of  your  ugly  black  horse-hair 
and  mahogany  furniture  here,"  he  said  ; 
"  all  those  old-fashioned  things  are  out  of 
date.  Give  me  beauty  combined  with 
comfort." 

"  Give  me  solidity,"  she  answered, 
wondering  whether  James  Browne  had 
seen  her  dining-room.  The  Brownes 
had  called  upon  her  as  they  promised  ; 
they  had  also  been  introduced  to  Wisdom 
and  shown  a  proper  spirit  in  the  presence 
of  that  astounding  old  gentleman;   but 
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she  was  almost  sure  they  did  not  visit  the 
dining-room,  else  Mr.  James  could  never 
have  said  so  awkward  and  thoughtless  a 
thing. 

Miss  Minnifie  had  nearly  determined 
to  ask  for  apiece  of  pine-apple  at  dessert, 
and  so  read  Kathleen  Bird  a  lesson  ;  but 
there  was  no  fight  in  her  this  evening, 
and  the  pine-apple  would  have  been  safe 
enough  but  for  an  unfortunate  incident. 
Major  Bird  forgot  what  lady  amongst  his 
guests  never  ate  fruit.  He  knew  it  was 
one  of  the  two  spinsters,  but  lacked  the 
wit  to  prove  which  by  preliminary  experi- 
ment. So,  coming  to  a  wrong  conclusion, 
he  stood  the  hazard  and  challenged  Miss 
Minnifie. 

"  May  I  cut  you  a  piece  of  pine  ?  "  he 
asked,  making  no  effort  to  do  so. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said ;  "  I  should 
like  some.'* 

She  felt  relieved  that,  after  all,  Mrs. 
Bird  was  not  as  mean  as  the  fruiterer, 
Pogson,  led  her  to  imagine.  Evidently 
the  hired  pine- apple  had  been  ordered  by 
somebody  else. 

Major     Bird     coughed     and    looked 
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round  for  a  knife.  He  realized  his 
horrible  mistake  and  dared  not  meet  his 
wife's  eye.  She,  of  course,  did  not  turn 
a  hair,  but  asked  Mr.  Browne  if  he  pro- 
posed growing  pines  at  the  Priory.  In 
her  heart  she  sent  up  a  prayer — a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  that  Pogson  had  left  the 
room.  It  was  just  possible  the  man 
might  have  fallen  into  error  when  he  saw 
his  wretched  fruit  being  cut  up.  The 
Major  chopped  off  a  few  slices  rather 
dismally,  and  the  matter  might  have 
ended  there ;  but  far  worse  was  in 
store. 

Miss  Minnifie  felt  better  and  more 
cheerful  upon  the  demoHtion  of  the  pine. 
While  eating  her  slice,  she  told,  in  her 
best  and  driest  manner,  as  a  good  story, 
the  anecdote  of  Pogson  and  his  hired 
fruit.  She  imitated  the  salesman  per- 
fectly, larded  the  tale  with  a  satiric  touch 
or  two,  and  altogether  performed  to 
brilliant  advantage. 

"  Who  they  are,"  she  concluded,  "  I  do 
not  know.  The  tradesmen  give  dinners, 
I  believe,  among  themselves  a  good  deal. 
Of   course,    I    did    not  ask   Pogson    for 

VOL.    I.  M 
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names.  But  it  is  a  beautiful  little  bit  of 
shoddy." 

Mrs.  Bird's  deafness  was  often  very  use- 
ful to  her,  though  never  more  than  then. 
She  made  no  comment  upon  her  guest's 
narrative,  but  began  talking  to  Fred 
Browne  before  it  was  ended,  and,  as  soon 
as  Miss  Minnifie  had  finished  her  pine- 
apple, rose  and  retired,  with  the  other 
ladies  streaming  behind  her. 

It  happened  that  the  Browne  brothers 
did  not  smoke  and  cared  little  for  port, 
so  Major  Bird  soon  followed  his  wife. 

In  the  drawing-room,  Minnie  and  her 
friend  Marian  swelled  the  throng. 
Vincent  Watford  had  not  arrived,  but 
Miss  Minnifie's  niece  was  already  there. 
This  latter  lady  had  a  name,  but  nobody 
in  Heatherbridge  called  her  by  it,  and  a 
great  many  people  never  heard  it.  As 
"  Miss  Minnifie's  niece  "  she  went  through 
the  world,  and  this  relationship  was  her 
sole  claim  to  importance.  She  was  one 
of  those  women  who  are  used  without 
hesitation  and  thought  nothing  of — a 
gap-filling  woman.  She  devoted  her 
time  to  the  management  of  a  little  Home 
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for  unsatisfactorj  girls  ;  and  she  had  a 
talent  for  finding  people  servants  when 
no  one  else  could.  Miss  Minnifie's  niece 
thought  the  world  of  her  aunt,  and  that 
lady  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing up  for  her  relation,  and  her  Home  and 
the  laundry  connected  with  it.  In  person, 
she  was  a  solid,  putty-coloured  spinster  of 
thirty,  without  nerves  or  apparent  sensi- 
bilities of  any  kind,  with  a  genius  for 
playing  the  piano  through  conversation, 
and  an  utter  incapacity  to  see  anything 
funny  in  the  world. 

Fred  Browne  recognized  Minnie  by 
her  robust  manners,  long  before  the 
Major  formally  introduced  his  daughter. 
Presently  Marian  Deane  was  made  known 
to  him  also,  and  she,  remembering  his 
voice  as  he  did  hers,  instantly  recognized 
him.  He  saw  she  had  done  so,  and 
hastened  to  take  the  blame  upon  himself. 

''  You  must  forgive  me.  Miss  Deane. 
The  experience  was  so  attractive  that  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  explain.  Your 
young  friend  doesn't  remember  her  pre- 
server in  the  woods,  and  I  did  not  remind 
her  of  the  matter,  but  I  saw  that  you 
M  2 
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knew  me  in  a  moment.     Will  you  forgive 
me?'' 

"I'm  afraid  tlie  apologies  must  come 
from  the  other  side,  Mr.  Browne.  I 
cannot  recall  what  We  said,  now,  but  1 
have  a  distinct  recollection  that  your 
father  was  mentioned,  and  you,  too," 
answered  Marian. 

"Yes  ;  Miss  Bird  hazarded  a  guess  at 
my  character,  and  you  shut  up  the  sub- 
ject and  the  speaker ;  it  amused  me  very 
much.  I  tried  to  speak  shortly  and 
sharply  as  a  gamekeeper  might ;  I  think 
you  were  both  deceived.  Forgive  me  for 
not  offering  to  carry  your  baskets  for  you. 
But  a  keeper  wouldn't,  you  know." 

Miss  Deane  did  not  really  remember 
the  strength  of  Minnie's  remarks  in  the 
Priory  woods,  or  she  might  not  have  felt 
so  much  at  ease  as  was  the  case.  She 
thought  about  her  shilling,  and  wondered 
why  he  had  taken  it.  Then  she  inquired 
how  it  happened  that  he  had  recognized 
her  so  quickly. 

"  I  might  ask  the  same  question,"  he 
answered.  "I  recalled  you  by  your 
voice  :  it  was  familiar,  and  reminded  me 
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of  the  dark  walk  under  the  fir  trees. 
But  all  men  speak  so  much  alike,  I  think, 
that  it  couldn't  have  been  my  voice  you 
remembered  ;  besides,  I  disguised  it." 

''  Xot  very  effectively,  I  am  afraid. 
Men's  voices  are  as  different  to  us  as  ours 
are  to  them." 

Fred  felt  rather  flattered  that  this 
handsome  young  woman  should  have 
remembered  the  sound  of  his  recent  utter- 
ances. It  occurred  to  him  that  he  would 
now  give  her  a  little  conversation  better 
worth  recollecting.  There  was  certainly 
something  attractive  about  her.  A  sister 
Hke  Marian  would  have  been  rather  jolly 
to  go  out  hunting  with.  Her  voice  was 
jolly,  too — so  he  thought. 

She  did  not  know  much,  he  found  pre- 
sently ;  and  yet  many  of  her  ideas  were 
far  wider  than  any  that  had  ever  come  to 
him.  He  was  mathematical  to  the  core, 
and  fond  of  exact  science  ;  she  appeared 
altogether  unscientific,  but  seemed 
strangely  imaginative.  There  was  quite 
a  grandeur  about  some  of  her  notions  ; 
and  when,  presently,  he  touched  his 
hobby    of    astronomy,   it    soon    dawned 
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upon  him  that,  on  this  subject,  at  least, 
it  could  not  be  said  Marian  Deane  was 
quite  ignorant. 

"  My  heart  went  out  to  it  when  I  was 
a  tiny  child,"  she  said.  "  It  was  splendid 
to  fly  right  away  in  thought,  and  look 
back  at  the  world,  and  say,  '  It  is  there, 
by  that  twinkling  sun,  rushing  round  with 
Jupiter  and  the  rest ;  but  I  shall  never 
find  it  again  ;  I  shall  never  go  back.'  It 
seemed  a  good  and  grand  thing  to 
wander  amid  the  works  of  the  Universe. 
I  remember,  so  well,  praying  to  Grod  to 
let  a  little  pair  of  wings  grow  out  of  me, 
that  I  might  fly  away  to  the  far  parts  of 
the  things  He  had  made." 

"  You  wanted  to  see  more  than 
Heatherbridge  could  show  you,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  asked  Fred. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  always  wanted  to.  I  used 
to  look  for  that  little  pair  of  wings  in 
the  glass,  and  feel  my  shoulders  to  see  if 
they  were  sprouting.  How  wicked  chil- 
dren are,  are  they  not  ?  I  knew  a  great 
deal  of  the  Bible  by  heart,  and  I  remember 
that  after  praying  unsuccessfully  for  a 
month,  I  reminded  God  in  my  prayers  of 
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what  He  Himself  had  said  about  hearing 
those  who  asked  in  faith." 

"Perhaps  jou  may  have  the  wings 
some  day,  Miss  Deane,  in  a  practical 
shape ;  but  thej  won't  take  you  to  the 
stars,"  he  answered. 

"  No  ;  my  ambitions  are  smaller  now  ; 
only  a  baby  child  can  enjoy  splendid 
dreams  like  that.  I  just  hope,  in  a 
prosaic  way,  that  I  may  see  a  little  of 
the  world  some  day,  that  is  all.  By  the 
way,  you  have  a  shilling  of  mine,  Mr. 
Browne." 

Fred  was  quite  surprised  at  the  bold- 
ness of  his  answer  to  this  demand. 

"  Do  let  me  keep  it.  Miss  Deane ;  it's 
the  only  bit  of  money  I've  ever  earned  in 
my  life.  There's  something  so  awfully 
fascinating  about  making  money,  if 
you're  not  accustomed  to  it.  I'll  give 
you  another  in  exchange." 

j^t  this  point  in  their  conversation,  the 
Rev.  Sprigge-Marshall  interrupted  it,  and 
begged  to  know  whether  he  might  intro- 
duce a  topic  much  upon  his  mind.  The 
subject  distracting  Sprigge-Marshall  just 
then    was  his  Anglican  tableaux  vivants. 
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Miss  Deane  had  long  since  been  enlisted 
in  the  cause,  and  showed  such  intelligence 
at  rehearsal,  that  Vincent  Watford,  the 
stage-manager,  changed  his  mind  about 
her,  altogether.  Indeed,  all  the  ladies 
seemed  to  catch  the  right  spirit ;  but  the 
men  were  terrible,  from  Mr.  "Watford's 
point  of  view,  and  nothing  improved 
them.  Moreover,  there  were  very  few 
masculine  volunteers  ;  none  of  the  local 
celebrities  would  take  part,  from  a 
just  fear  of  looking  ridiculous  ;  and, 
as  a  result,  the  Rev.  Sprigge-Marshall 
had  to  appear  in  every  tableau.  He 
was  very  bad  indeed  as  St.  Augustine, 
though  Watford  hesitated  to  tell  him  so, 
because  the  ladies  all  thought  him  so 
good.  It  is  difficult  to  act  badly,  or 
for  that  matter  to  act  at  all,  standing 
still  in  a  tableau  vivant,  but  the  curate 
had  no  dramatic  instinct  whatever, 
and  looked  horribly  modern  even  when 
dressed  up. 

It  was  just  as  Mrs.  Bird's  entertain- 
ment drew  to  its  close,  and  the  elder 
people  were  getting  tired,  and  beginning 
to  listen  anxiously  for  wheels,  that  the 
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Rev.  Sprigge-Marshall,  as  aforesaid,  in- 
terrupted conversation. 

"  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  tremendous 
favour,  Mr.  Browne,"  he  said  to  Fred. 
''  You  have  heard  of  the  tableaux  ?  Well, 
we  pine  for  a  recruit  or  two.  Miss 
Deane  will  plead  my  cause.  I  have 
designed  one  in  which  a  savage  warrior 
dares  the  monks  to  their  faces,  and 
threatens  to  let  fly  his  spear  at  them. 
The  difficulty  is  the  savage  warrior. 
Tripe,  our  verger,  does  it  at  present,  and 
he  looks  ferocious  enough  for  anything  ; 
but  he's  only  an  under-sized  little  soul, 
and  couldn't  inspire  a  mouse  with  terror, 
let  alone  a  monk.  Will  you  do  the 
warrior?  It  would  be  particularly 
kind." 

Miss  Deane  joined  the  curate  in  a 
hope  that  Fred  would  undertake  the 
part,  and  he  consented,  thereby  deposing 
Mr.  Tripe — a  knock-kneed,  five-foot  two- 
inch  man,  with  pink  rims  to  his  eyes — 
from  a  position  he  had  won  with  difficulty, 
greatly  rejoiced  in,  but  filled  inade- 
quately. 

Fred  noticed   that   the    Rev.   Sprigge- 
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Marshall  had  an  extremely  familiar 
manner  in  his  method  of  addressing 
Marian  Deane.  He  heard  them  talk 
about  the  church  decorations,  and  saw 
that  the  clergyman's  admiration  at 
recent  feminine  feats  with  holly  and 
moss  was  simulated ;  he  also  realized, 
without  difficulty,  that  Miss  Deane  found 
the  curate's  praise  comforting,  and  evi- 
dently did  not  suspect  it  for  a  moment 
of  being  anything  other  than  quite 
genuine.  That  such  a  girl  should  be 
so  easily  deceived  struck  Fred  as  strange. 
Then  he  remembered  his  first  estimate  of 
her  :  that  she  did  not  know  much,  and 
probably  lacked  breadth.  She  was  less 
chatty  with  Sprigge-Marshall  than  she 
had  been  with  him  ;  she  seemed  almost  shy 
now ;  and  Fred  wondered  that  she  should 
be  so  with  such  a  shallow,  affected  chap  as 
the  curate.  "  She  must  know  him  much 
better  than  she  knows  me,  and  yet  one 
would  think  she'd  just  been  introduced," 
he  reflected.  Then  he  laughed  at  him- 
self for  thinking  twice  about  a  girl,  and 
soon  afterwards  said  "  Grood-night." 
After   the    Brownes   drove   away,   the 
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party  dwindled,  and  came  to  an  end. 
Miss  Minnifie's  niece,  having  played 
unobtrusively  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
packed  her  aunt  into  a  cab,  and  then 
walked  home  herself ;  Mr.  Sprigge- 
Marshall  saw  Mrs.  Watford  to  her  home, 
which  was  only  round  the  corner,  and 
Tim  performed  a  like  office  for  Marian 
Deane.  Tim  worshipped  Marian  in  secret, 
and  felt  hopeful.  Minnie  had  been  spared 
the  horror  of  knowing  the  truth  con- 
cerning her  guide  in  the  woods  ;  and  it 
was  well  that  no  more  misery  fell  upon 
the  parent  Birds  that  night,  for  they  had 
Buffered  enough. 

"  The  curate  is  going  to  use  Bunny  and 
Dicky  in  one  of  his  tableaux.  '  Angles  not 
angels,'  or  something,"  she  said  with  a 
sigh,  as  she  sat  and  talked  over  their 
enterprise  with  the  Major. 

"  All  right ;  but  hang  me  if  I  can  forget 
that  little  Minnifie  ;  entirely  my  fault, 
too." 

"  Oh,  it  was  very  terrible  !  "Wretch  !  I 
believe  she  Jcneiu — I  really  almost  believe 
she  did.  We've  done  with  Pogson  for 
good  and  all  at  any  rate — after  all  I  did 
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for  his  children  when  they  had  the  croup 
too." 

"  Then  I  saw  the  woman  kissing  you 
when  she  went  away,  didn't  I  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  Yes,  because  she  saw  that  simple  Miss 
Browne  kiss  me  ;  that  was  the  reason. 
She  never  kissed  me  before,  and  never 
shall  again.  I  should  have  liked  to  bite 
her  ugly  little  nose  off  !  " 

"  Come  to  bed,  Kathleen.  You're 
hysterical ;  enough  to  make  you,  too. 
Never  mind.     It's  been  a  grand  success." 

Mrs.  Bird  drnnk  a  glass  of  champagne, 
cried  a  little,  and  then,  having  looked 
to  a  few  things  in  the  dining-room,  and 
kissed  four  or  five  of  the  younger  sleeping 
members  of  her  family,  retired. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PEACE    ON    EAETH. 

Op  the  Christmas  season,  as  spent  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Heatherbridge,  we  need 
only  say  that  it  passed  successfully  and 
uneventfully  away.  One  gratifying  cir- 
cumstance may  be  noted  ;  Surgeon  Dawes 
was  well  enough  to  meet  Mr.  Browne  and 
Dr.  Deane  at  the  Priory,  and  thanks  to 
Geoffrey  Browne's  good  offices  and  sensi- 
ble way  of  putting  things,  the  wounded 
healer  soon  had  the  grace  to  see  his  mis- 
take. There  was  no  dramatic  expression 
of  sorrow  on  either  side,  but  the  two  men 
shook  hands,  thanked  the  mediator,  and 
declared  themselves  satisfied.  They  met 
afterwards  at  the  Anglican  tableaux 
vivants,  and  Heatherbridge  watched  and 
sighed  with  satisfaction  to  see  a  nearer 
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apparent  approacli  to  good  terms  between 
them  than  had  ever  obtained  before. 

The  tableaux  will  always  be  regarded 
by  Mrs.  Meadows  as  one  of  her  greatest 
successes,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
nobody  had  less  to  do  with  them  than  she. 
The  vicar  suggested  them;  young  "Watford 
and  Sprigge-Marshall  produced  them ;  a 
band  of  more  or  less  intelligent  amateurs 
performed  them  ;  Heatherbridge  came  to 
see  them.  Still  the  affair  was  always 
looked  upon  afterwards  as  a  triumph  for 
Mrs.  Meadows. 

Young  Browne  had  forgotten  all  about 
his  football  tour  when  chatting  at  Mrs. 
Bird's  with  Marian  Deane  and  the  curate. 
He  was  off  to  the  north  on  Boxing  Day, 
and  Mr.  Tripe,  the  verger,  had  the 
pleasure  of  enacting  the  savage,  spear- 
shaking  Briton  after  all.  The  Birds  lent 
.a  good  many  skins  of  tropical  animals, 
and  though  the  vicar  objected  to  the  use 
of  Indian  skins  in  early  British  tableaux, 
yet  nobody  much  cared,  because  a  tiger's 
coat,  artistically  arranged,  looks  better 
than  that  of  a  wolf  or  bear.  Miss  Minni- 
fie's   niece   worked   like  a  slave   at   the 
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dresses,  not  knowing  her  aunt's  views  on 
the  subject  until  too  late.  A  man  from 
Plymouth  came  with  lime-light,  and  the 
choir  sang  a  carol  between  each  scene. 
Mrs.  Meadows  refused  to  allow  looking- 
glasses  in  the  ladies'  dressing-room, 
because  of  the  encouragement  to  vain 
ideas.  She  objected  also  to  rouge  and 
wigs,  and  other  mysteries,  but  Mr.  "Wat- 
ford plainly  told  her  that  success  hinged 
on  these  things.     So  then  she  gave  in. 

"I  desire  these  tableaux  to  produce  a 
spirit  amongst  those  who  see  them,  almost 
akin  to  that  inspired  by  the  spectacle  of 
the  Ober-Ammergau  Passion  Play,"  she 
said  to  the  stage-manager.  He  foresaw 
nothing  of  that  sort,  but  hoped  the 
solemnity  of  the  affair  would  not  be 
missed  by  everybody. 

The  preliminary  performance,  directed 
as  a  death-blow  to  the  Boxing-night 
attractions  of  the  public-houses,  did  those 
institutions  no  harm  whatever.  People 
came  in  large  numbers,  sniggered  at  the 
sight  of  so  many  Heatherbridge  young 
ladies  with  their  hair  down  their  backs, 
chuckled  at  the  Rev.  Sprigge-Marshall's 
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efforts  as  St.  Augustine,  and  roared  at  the 
merciless  Tripe  in  his  great  scene  ;  then, 
when  all  was  over,  went  cheerfully  off  to 
the  "Red  Lion,"  the  "Royal  Sun,"  the 
"  Green  Man,"  and  other  places  of  public 
refreshment. 

On  the  second  night,  the  better  people 
derived  much  the  same  amusement  from 
the  entertainment  as  their  inferiors  had 
done,  but  they  showed  it  less.  Miss 
Minnifie  thought  the  whole  affair  came 
near  being  profane,  and  she  and  her  niece 
were  perhaps  the  only  people  in  the 
audience  who  did  not  laugh  when  Bunny 
created  a  diversion. 

"  Dicky,  there's  ma  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as 
soon  as  the  curtain  rose  upon  him  and  his 
brother. 

"  An'  there's  pa,  against  the  wall  at  the 
back  !  " 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  "  said  a  well-known 
voice,  and  everybody  saw  Mrs.  Meadows, 
peeping  in  agony  round  the  corner  of  the 
Roman  Market-place. 

Thereupon  the  twins  cast  a  glance  of 
fluttered  alarm  behind  them  and  settled 
down. 
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Miss  Deane  was  generally  held  to  look 
splendid  as  a  wild  British  queen  being 
preached  to  by  monks.  People  had 
always  regarded  her  as  good-looking,  but 
with  a  little  false  colour  on  her  cheeks, 
and  a  happy  arrangement  of  leopard  skin 
and  flowing  brown  robe,  she  made  quite 
a  sensation. 

At  the  end  of  the  performance,  the  vicar 
said  a  few  words,  announced  that  no  less 
than  twenty-eight  pounds  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  entertainment,  and  thanked 
everybody  before  and  behind  the  foot- 
lights. 

He  had  peeped  in  on  Miss  Minnifie  the 
night  before,  but  Mrs.  Meadows  was  too 
busy  to  go  to  her  rival's  Christmas-tree  or 
Mrs.  Watford's  bran  tub.  Certainly  the 
tree,  with  its  blaze  of  coloured  tapers  and 
plentiful  fruit,  was  a  very  great  success. 
Wisdom  went  down  to  his  daughter's  enter- 
prise, and  gave  away  the  gifts.  Afterwards 
he  got  into  a  corner,  when  Miss  Minnifie' s 
back  was  turned,  and  ate  a  whole  box  of 
chocolates  which  belonged  to  a  child  who 
was  prevented  from  coming  by  a  sore  throat. 
Commander  Cragg  did  great  things  with 
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a  pair  of  steps.  He  cut  tlie  presents 
down,  and  afterwards  gave  a  performance 
of  his  magic  lantern.  He  liad  hired  a 
special  set  of  "  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  " 
slides,  and  did  the  giant's  voice  and  every- 
thing himself,  and  gave  great  pleasure. 
A  crowd  of  fairly  good  little,  well-filled 
children  sat  in  rows  in  the  darkness  under 
the  great  bright  disk  thrown  by  the 
lantern.  There  was  a  smell  of  oranges 
in  the  air,  a  buzz  of  voices  with  Devon 
accent,  and  the  sound  of  sundry  musical 
toys.  Miss  Minnifie,  Mrs.  Watford,  and 
Miss  Minnifie's  niece  did  the  work  of  ten 
people.  Miss  Browne,  too,  drove  over  and 
said  grace  before  the  tea  began,  which 
was  a  kind  thing  to  do  ;  and  Doctor  Deane 
dropped  in  a  while  also.  But  he  was 
rather  busy  himself,  because  Christmas — 
the  festival  of  the  Saviour's  birth — is  a 
blessed  season,  celebrated  by  the  baser 
sort,  and  some  others  in  a  peculiar  way. 
"  What  the  connection  is  between  the 
world's  salvation  and  an  inclination  to 
over-work  the  digestive  organs,  I  have 
never  yet  found  anybody  to  explain,"  said 
Dr.  Deane  on  one  occasion;  "  and  yet,  as 
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surely  as  tlie  anniversary  returns,  so  surely 
do  hundreds  and  thousands  of  reasonable 
beings  habitually  consume  more  so-called 
seasonable  fare  than  their  systems  can 
deal  with.  People  talk  about  children's 
parties,  but  children  would  behave  better 
if  their  elders  set  them  a  better  example." 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  this  con- 
nection that  Surgeon  Dawes'  first  patient 
after  his  illness  was  Bunny  Bird.  Bunny 
succumbed  late  on  the  second  night  of 
the  tableaux  vivants,  and  such  was  his 
condition  that  Dawes  feared  he  should 
lose  him.  It  proved  a  most  serious  case, 
for,  on  investigation,  Bunny's  Christmas 
indiscretions  were  found  to  be  of  an 
exceptional  nature  even  for  him.  He 
had  hung  up  his  stocking  on  Christmas 
Eve  as  was  his  custom,  and  Santa  Claus, 
with  sorry  judgment,  had  inserted  a  large 
box  of  candied  fruit  together  with  other 
things  that  could  be  eaten.  Bunny,  it 
appeared,  devoured  all  these  matters 
before  his  Christmas  breakfast,  regarding 
them  as  a  mere  preliminary  to  the  more 
important  duties  of  the  day.  He  was 
watched,  however,  and'  not  until 
N  2 
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Tuesday  in  Christmas  week  did  his 
ambitions  have  a  chance  of  being  grati- 
fied. Then,  playing  Zulus  with  Dicky, 
Fortune  placed  in  his  hand  a  bag  of 
eight  mince-pies  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
following  night  Dawes  had  to  be  sent  for. 
The  battle  over  Bunny  raged  for  some 
days — Death,  in  the  form  of  eight  mince- 
pies  struggling  on  one  hand,  and  Life,  as 
represented  by  Dawes  and  a  bottle  of 
castor-oil,  upon  the  other.  Finally,  about 
New  Year's  Day,  the  child  was  pro- 
nounced out  of  danger,  and  that  after- 
noon no  less  than  twenty-two  people 
called  to  congratulate  the  lucky  Bunny's 
parents. 

The  Christmas  church  services  were 
all  well  attended,  and  people  who  heard 
it,  considered  that  the  Rev.  Marshall 
Sprigge-Marshall's  morning  sermon  was 
a  very  masterly  production.  And  so  it 
was,  but  the  preacher  of  it  in  this  case 
did  not  produce  it.  Miss  Minnifie  made 
the  discovery.  Her  memory  for  a  sermon 
was  miraculous,  and  she  spent  her  own 
extremely  scanty  leisure  with  this  kind 
of  literature  almost  entirely. 
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The  circumstances  of  her  discovery 
are  naturally  too  important  to  merely 
chronicle.  A  measure  of  detail  is  neces- 
sary and  fortunately  possible,  as  her 
assertion  touching  Sprigge-Marshall's 
discourse  was  made  in  company. 

Mrs.  T7atford  chanced  to  be  calling  at 
the  Peytons',  and  met  Miss  Minnifie  there. 
The  Peytons  had  one  son,  and  he  had  just 
come  back  from  India,  bringing  a  wife 
who  was  said  to  have  Indian  blood  in  her. 
So  people,  of  course,  called.  Convincing 
herself  that  there  was  no  shadow  of  truth 
in  this  rumour.  Miss  Minnifie  turned  her 
attention  to  her  friend  Jane  "Watford  ;  and 
then  began  the  wholly  lamentable  discus- 
sion which  led  to  the  first  difference  of 
opinion  between  these  two  ladies. 

"  A  noble  sermon,  I  thought,"  said 
Mrs.  Watford. 

"  I  have  always  thought  so,"  answered 
Mercy  Minnifie ;  ''  the  sentiments  are 
Christian  and  seasonable,  the  reminder 
of  the  true  significance  of  the  Day  most 
happy." 

"  '  You  have  always  thought  so,'  dear 
love  ?     What  d*you  mean  ?  " 
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"  It  reads  better  than  it  preaches — at 
least,  better  than  Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall 
preaches  it." 

"  He  has  surely  not  published  it  ?  " 

"  No,  he  hasn't ;  but  the  man  who 
wrote  it  has  done  so.  Prebendary  David- 
son is  his  name." 

"Not  original?"  gasped  Mrs.  "Wat- 
ford. 

"  Why,  he  never  led  you  to  imagine  it 
was,  surely?  I  met  him  after  service, 
and  casually  mentioned  that  I  thought 
Prebendary  Davidson's  sermons  so  digni- 
fied ;  and  he  agreed  with  me  and  said  he 
had  preached  one  that  morning,  as  he 
thought  it  well  for  a  man,  not  himself  a 
gifted  preacher,  to  fall  back  upon  his 
abler  brethren  at  important  seasons.  It 
struck  me  it  was  the  most  sensible  con- 
clusion possible.  Only  I  wonder  his 
vanity  allowed  him  to  arrive  at  it." 

"  He  vain  !  How  little  you  know 
him." 

"  I  know  him  well  enough.  So  many 
of  us  never  take  o&  our  rose-coloured 
spectacles  when  we  look  at  him.  Why, 
the  cleverest  girl  in  Heatherbridge  is  the 
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last  to  succumb.     I  could  hardly  believe 
my  own  sight." 

"  What  d'you  mean  ?  You  are  so 
subtle  and  mysterious  at  times,  dear  love. 
What  have  you  found  out  now  ?  " 

"The  mystery  is  that  it  should  have 
happened  at  all.  I  saw  enough  to  make 
me  suspect  after  the  dinner  at  the  Birds'. 
I  have  watched  since  at  Mrs.  Meadows' 
Christmas  theatricals  and  elsewhere,  and 
I  am  now  convinced. .  She,  of  all  girls, 
to  be  caught  by  that  hollow  shell  of  a 
man  !     It's  a  very  strange  world." 

"  If  you  are  alluding  to  Mr.  Sprigge- 
Marshall  as  a  hollow  shell,"  said  Mrs. 
Watford,  flushing  up,  "  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  would  kindly  desist,  in  my  pre- 
sence at  any  rate.  He  is  no  shell, 
Mercy  Minnifie,  and  you  have  had  enough 
opportunities  to  judge  of  that,  as  we  all 
have." 

"  I  repeat  the  man  is  tinkling  brass," 
said  Miss  Minnifie,  warming  to  battle. 
"  That's  my  opinion,  and  I've  as  much 
right  to  it,  Jane,  as  you  have  to  yours. 
And  as  much  right  to  express  it.  And 
I    shall    express    it.     He's    caught    the 
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cleverest   girl   in   Heatherbridge,    and   I 
assert  it  from  personal  observation." 

*'  Whom  do  you  refer  to  ?  I  don't 
care  who  it  is,  I  can  deny  it — absolutely,'* 
declared  the  widow  with  growing  excite- 
ment. 

"What  does  it  matter  to  ijou?  You 
don't  contemplate  marrying  a  boy  you 
could  almost  be  mother  to,  I  trust? 
Marian  Deane,  I  mean." 

"  It's  false.  It  is  absolutely  and 
utterly  untrue.  I  have  the  confidence  of 
both,"  exclaimed  the  other. 

"  Unmgfrried  men  are .  usually  rather 
chary  of  their  confidences.  JN^ot  that 
Sprigge-Marshall  loves  her.  In  fact,  I 
saw  very  clearly  he  didn't  ;  but  she  most 
certainly  loves  him,  whether  she  imparted 
the  confidence  to  you  or  no." 

"It's  a  one-sided  attachment,  then," 
declared  Mrs.  Watford. 

"  So  much  the  better.  I  want  to  see  her 
marry  a  different  sort  of  man." 

"  And  yet  he  is  a  good  man.  For  my 
own  part  I  should  hardly  think  a  young 
woman  could  marry  a  worthier  one. 
What  I  specially  like  about  Mr.  Sprigge- 
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IMarshall  myself,  is  his  charity  and  toler- 
ance. He  seems  to  find  good  in  all  of  us. 
It  is  so  nice  to  have  a  friend  who  finds  a 
little  good  in  von.  Don't  you  think  so  ? 
Anybody  can  pick  holes  in  anybody  else, 
but  to  point  out  the  good — well,  it  seems 
so  right  in  a  priest  and  so  comforting," 
said  the  indignant  widow. 

"  People  suck  comfort  out  of  different 
sources,"  answered  Miss  Minnifie.  "  As 
to  your  satire,  Jane,  be  assured  I  did  not 
miss  it.  I  saw  the  attempt.  But  it  is 
not  a  weapon  for  every  hand.  You  will 
be  sorry  that  you  found  it  necessary  to 
speak  to .  me  so.  One  would  almost 
suspect  you  of  being  interested  in  this 
Sprigge-Marshall,  if  the  idea  were  not 
absolutely  farcical." 

Then  Mrs.  Watford  became  too  angry 
for  words,  turned  her  back  on  the 
speaker,  and  left  the  Peytons'  almost 
immediately. 

''  I've  lost  her,  I  think,"  said  Miss 
Minnifie  the  same  evening  to  Wisdom. 
"And  yet,"  she  continued,  "it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  I  have  lost  her,  for 
she    never   was     absolutely   mine.     She 
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may  apologize.  If  she  does  so,  I  shall 
accept  it,  for  there  is  good  in  the  woman, 
and  I  am  the  last  to  deny  it.  But  I 
think  she  will  not  allow  herself  to  ex- 
press sorrow.  I  misread  her  character 
to  some  extent.  She  resents  my  fearless 
attitude  to  this  young  man.  After  all, 
he  is  merely  Mary  Meadows'  creature.  I 
think  Jane  Watford  will  very  likely  call 
at  the  vicarage  before  this  week  is  out. 
We  shall  see." 

And  sure  enough  Mrs.  Watford  did 
call  at  the  vicarage,  and  the  vicar's 
wife  was  in.  They  drank  some  of  the 
famed,  expensive  tea,  and  arrived  at 
certain  conclusions  upon  divers  local 
people  and  concerns. 

"  My  dear  girl,  I  foresaw  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Meadows.  "I  have  known  Mercy 
Minnifie  somewhat  longer  than  have  you. 
An  admirable  woman — a  very  admirable 
woman  in  her  place,  but  she  has  never 
been  able  to  realize  that  place,  or  accept  it. 
I  have  often  felt  sorry  for  her,  and  for 
you.  I  knew  you  would  sooner  or  later 
find  that  she  was  not  wholly  practicable. 
Her    brother     died   in   Plymouth   under 
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circumstances  of  a  more  than  suspicious 
nature.  He  was  found  dead  from  an 
overdose  of  laudanum,  self-administered. 
Socially  they  are,  as  you  know,  nothing. 
There  is  a  lack  of  repose  and  dignity 
about  the  good  woman,  which  points — 
well  not  to  blue  blood  exactly.  It  is  a 
pity,  for  she  is  very  well-meaning.  I 
like  her  myself,  though  I  know  she  does 
not  like  me.  But  she  has  no  breadth  and 
no  ability  to  -deal  with  broad  questions. 
You  have  doubtless  noticed  how  difficult 
unmarried  women  find  it  to  deal  with 
broad  questions.  "Where  you  get  an 
exceptionally  small  mind  combined  with 
exceptionally  great  energies,  then  there 
will  be  trouble.  I  have  stood  between 
that  woman  and  the  vicar,  oftener  than  I 
should  care  to  tell  you.  The  vicar 
loathes  her  ;  but  men  are  so  hard." 

Then  Mrs.  Meadows  stopped  for  breath. 
It  was  a  great  day  with  her,  that 
Saturday  in  Christmas  week.  She  had 
regarded  Mrs.  Watford  as  already 
numbered  with  the  foe.  And  now  the 
widow,  smarting  under  the  whip  of  Miss 
Minnifie's   tongue,  not   only   called,   but 
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said  much  more  than  ever  she  meant  to 
say  when  she  started.  She  had,  in  fact, 
gone  too  far  to  retreat,  and  as  she  left 
the  vicarage,  she  felt  that  she  must 
henceforward  hold  herself  identified  with 
the  powers  that  reigned  there.  "  Cer- 
tainly," thought  Jane  Watford,  "  Mrs. 
Meadows  is  a  thorough  lady,  and  has 
more  charity  in  her  little  finger  than  some 
people  seem  to  have  in  their  whole  body." 
The  only  other  matter  that  came  up  in 
Heatherbridge  before  the  new  year — the 
only  matter,  that  is,  of  real  importance — 
was  a  slight  difference  between  Com- 
mander Cragg  and  Mr.  Geoffrey  Browne. 
The  Commander  was  a  land-owner  in  a 
small  way,  and  possessed  a  ten-acre  field 
which  adjoined  the  Priory  estates.  He 
let  the  greater  part  out  for  grazing,  but, 
in  one  corner,  he  had  most  cunningly 
fashioned  a  design  of  a  Union  Jack  ex- 
tending over  a  square  acre  of  ground.  It 
was  mapped  out  in  fir-trees  and  laurels, 
and  could  be  clearly  seen  a  mile  off. 
Heatherbridge  rightly  regarded  the 
Commander's  conceit  of  a  flag  thus 
growing  upon  the  hill-side,  as  one  of  the 
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principal  local  objects  of  interest ;  and 
Mr.  Browne  himself  had  praised  the 
curiosity  very  highly  when  first  he  saw  it. 
But  now,  to  suit  his  own  purposes,  and  as 
a  matter  of  business,  he  chose  to  change 
his  mind,  and  undervalue  the  work 
altogether. 

Geoffirey  Browne  wanted  to  buy  the 
Commander's  field,  and  offered  him  an 
exceedingly  good  price  for  it  ;  but  the 
old  sailor  contended  that,  havinof  res"ard 
to  the  exceptional  adornment  of  his 
territory,  the  mere  intrinsic  worth  of  the 
domain,  rated  at  the  land  value  of  the 
district,  was  altogether  inadequate,  fie 
expressed  himself  as  quite  willing  to  sell 
his  field,  but  proposed  terms  which  the 
buyer  would  not  entertain. 

"Your  stipulations  are  too  exacting," 
said  Mr.  Browne.  "  In  the  first  place,  I 
cannot  think  that  this  scrap  of  fir  and 
laurel,  known  as  '  Cragg's  flag,'  enhances 
the  value  of  the  property;  and  in -the 
second,  I  could  give  no  definite  under- 
taking to  leave  it  exactly  as  it  stands. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  remove  it  alto- 
gether." 
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"  That  I  would  never  hear  of,"  declared 
the  Commander.  ''  The  thing  is  destined 
to  become  historical.  It  can  even  be  seen 
from  the  sea  with  a  strong  glass.  I  will 
not  have  it  touched.  It  has  stood  there 
now  for  above  thirteen  years." 

"  We  will  renew  negotiations  on  a 
future  occasion.  You  must  dine  with  us, 
and  talk  it  over,"  declared  Mr.  Browne. 

The  Commander  answered  that  no 
dinner  or  conversation  whatsoever  would 
abate  his  determination,  and  for  a  while 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  proposed 
bargain.  But  Mr.  Browne  wanted  the 
ten- acre  field  and  meant  to  secure  it. 
Had  the  Commander  been  better  up  in 
contemporary  politics,  he  might  have 
asked  twice  as  much  as  he  at  present 
demanded,  and  stood  a  reasonable  chance 
of  getting  it ;  for  a  time  was  coming 
when  "  Cragg's  flag  "  would  be  swept  off 
the  face  of  the  land,  and  Cragg's  fragment 
of  Devon  soil  be  occupied  far  differently 
than  in  grazing  of  cattle. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A   NAVAL   DEFEAT. 

Commander  Ceagg,  albeit,  as  already 
hinted,  a  man  of  unrefined  mind  and 
unelevated  tastes,  possessed  original 
ideas  in  many  directions,  and  a  distinct 
faculty  for  the  invention  of  small  con- 
trivances that  nobody  wanted.  These 
things  he  patented  and  talked  about,  and 
inflicted  on  friends.  His  happiest  design 
was  an  electrical  system  for  the  preven- 
tion of  house-breaking.  There  had 
recently  been  a  burglar  scare  at  Heather- 
bridge,  and  the  Commander  turned  his 
attention  to  the  matter.  He  speedily 
evolved  a  scheme  which,  theoretically, 
made  burglary  quite  impossible.  jS'obody 
could  yet  say  how  it  might  work  in  prac- 
tice, but  Commander  Cragg  daily  prayed 
that  some  misguided  ruffian  would  make 
an     attempt     on     '*  Trafalgar    Lodge." 
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That  neat  and  ship-shape  habitation  was 
little  more  than  a  huge  electric  battery. 

"  The  beauty  of  the  thing  is,"  said  the 
inventor,  when  showing  over  Major  Bird 
and  a  few  friends — "  the  beauty  of  the 
thing  is,  that  unless  you  know  where  you 
are,  you  are  bound  to  complete  a  current 
of  electricity  at  almost  every  turn.  At 
this  moment  we  are  surrounded  with 
electricity,  for  I  have  turned  it  on.  If  I 
were  not  here,  I  doubt  very  much  if  one 
of  you  could  get  out  of  this  room  without 
fatal  injury." 

But  no  experiment  of  a  valuable  nature 
had  yet  been  made,  though  the  Com- 
mander lived  in  hope.  He  was  a  me- 
thodical man,  and  many  regular  habits  of 
his  sea-faring  life  still  held  with  him. 
Amongst  these  was  the  daily  diary  of  his 
doings.  This  he  wrote  up  every  night  of 
his  life,  and  he  always  read  the.  entire 
past  annual  chronicle  on  the  first  day  of 
every  new  year.  It  is  extremely  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  this  habit,  and  the 
action  ressulting  from  it. 

ISTew  Year's  Day  was  cold  and  bright, 
and  as  no  particular  business  called  him 
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to  tlie  club  tliat  afternoon,  Commander 
Cragg,  having  enjoyed  his  mid-day  meal 
of  calf's  liver  and  onions,  followed  by 
rather  strong  cheese,  and  steadied  with 
half  a  bottle  of  port,  sat  down  to  peruse 
his  last  twelve  months'  achievements. 

He  smoked  a  pipe,  but  it  needed  con- 
stant relighting,  for  the  interest  of  the 
narrative  frequently  put  it  out. 

There  are  only  two  entries  that  need 
particularly  concern  us,  and  these  cannot 
be  withheld,  although  of  a  somewhat 
private  nature. 

The  first  ran  thus,— 

"  Juhj  the  eigfdli. — My  lucky  day,  viz., 
that  on  which  I  escaped  drowning  in  1859, 
and  that  on  which  I  got  promotion  in 
1875.  Might  try  if  it  holds  good  for 
M.M.  {Later.)  Have  tried.  It  doesn't 
hold  good.  And  yet  I  cannot  relinquish 
all  hope.  Was  not  very  happy  in  the 
way  I  put  it.  Now,  looking  back,  I  don't 
fancy  I  said  it  as  if  I  meant  it.  And  yet 
I  was  very  forcible.  She  (M.M.)  more 
surprised  than  anything.  A  sea  term  or 
two  may  have  slipped  out.  Women 
sometimes   mistake  earnestness   for  vul- 

VOL.    I.  0 
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garity.  Shall  watch  events  and  her 
future  attitude  when  in  my  society.  A 
very  striking,  attractive  little  woman. 
Strange  that  she  has  not  attracted 
others." 

The  Commander  read  this  memorandum 
twice,  thought  awhile,  ran  his  hand  dis- 
contentedly over  his  very  bald  head,  and 
then  plodded  steadily  on  with  the  diary. 
It  was  for  the  most  part  a  bare  statement 
of  facts,  set  out  with  nautical  brevity  ; 
for  the  sailor  did  not  attempt  much  intro- 
spection or  reflection.  Three  months 
after  the  above-quoted  entry,  there 
occurred  another  of  somewhat  similar 
pattern. 

"  October  the  thirfeenth. — This  day  I 
have  again  unsuccessfully  offered  my 
hand  in  marriage  to  M.M.  I  had  no 
intention  of  doing  so,  but  circumstances 
and  a  good  opportunity  and  my  own 
inclinations  mastered  me.  Her  feelings 
are  unchanged.  She  respects  me,  and 
wishes  to  continue  to  do  so.  This  remark 
seems  to  imply  that  after  married  life 
begins,  a  woman's  respect  for  a  man  is 
apt   to  cease.     It  may  be  so.     She  is  a 
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decided  student  of  character.  And  yet, 
in  mj  case,  I  can  hardly  think  that  she 
has  got  to  the  bottom  of  me.  My  charac- 
ter is  certainly  most  complex.  I  feel  this 
myself.  Anyway,  I  shall  have  one  more 
slap  at  her  early  next  year." 

After  he  had  read  his  diary  to  the  end. 
Commander  Cragg  turned  again  to 
October  the  thirteenth.  Then  he  shut 
the  book,  locked  it  up  and  went  over  to 
his  grey  parrot  '' Corban,"  so  called 
because,  as  the  Commander  delighted  to 
explain,  it  was  a  gift  from  an  American 
friend.  Like  Edgar  !Poe's  sinister  bird, 
this  fowl's  vocabulary  was  limited,  but, 
unlike  the  historic  raven's,  it  struck  a 
hopeful,  cheerful  note,  and  often  braced 
the  Commander  when  affairs  at  the  Club 
worried  him,  or  some  new  invention 
refused  to  be  perfected.  He  held  long 
conversations  with  the  parrot  at  times, 
and  was  wont  to  say  that  he  often  got 
solid  advantage  from  them.  The  old 
sailor  walked  across  the  room  to  his  pet's 
cage.  He  shoved  his  hands  into  his 
pockets  and  cocked  his  eye  at  Corban, 
while  the  parrot  puffed  himself  out,  shook 
n   ^ 
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his  feathers,  stood  on  one  leg,  and  cocked 
his  eye  back  at  the  Commander. 

''  Guess  third  time's  lucky  anyhow," 
said  the  man. 

"  You  bet  that's  so,"  answered  the  bird. 

"  How  d'you  know,  you  grey-headed 
rip  ?  You  never  had  a  serious  love  affair, 
did  you  ?  " 

"  You  bet  that's  so." 

"  Was  your  heart  true  to  your  Poll — 
eh  ?  I  reckon  not.  I  can  see  your 
wickedness  in  your  eye." 

"  You  bet,  you  bet." 

"  But  with  me  it's  different.  I  never 
was  a  lady's  man.  Now,  I  want  to  be  ; 
and  the  lady  don't  see  it.  Should  you 
open  fire  again,  or  haul  off  and  haul 
down?  You  see,  a  woman's  'JSTo'  don't 
always  mean  '  No,'  does  it  ?  " 

"  You  bet  that's  so." 

"  Ah,  you've  found  that  out  in  the 
Brazils,  I  dare  say.  So  did  I.  But  we're 
reformed  characters  now.  At  least,  I  am. 
You're  past  praying  for.  The  question 
is  :  does  M.M.'s  '  No  '  mean  '  No  '  ?  I'm 
mighty  afraid  it  does.  Still,  feminine 
nature's   three  parts    contradiction,  and 
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one  part  contrariness,  and  they're  all 
alike,  so  I  judge  I'll  try  once  more.  But 
I'll  make  it  clear  it's  now  or  never. 
Then  maybe,  she'll  climb  down." 

"You  bet,"  said   Corban  with  convic- 
tion, and  the  conversation  terminated. 

The  Commander  retired  to  his  dressing- 
room,  and  made  a  very  elaborate  toilet. 
He  would  like  to  have  put  on  his  uniform, 
but  that  was  out  of  the  question,  so  he 
donned  a  bicycling  costume,  in  which  he 
looked  extremely  well,  and  which  set  o3 
his  plump  person  and  fine  leg  to  great 
advantage.  Presently,  after  arranging 
his  crimson  tie  with  a  Brazilian  beetle 
scarf-pin,  and  brushing  what  remained  of 
his  white  hair  well  forward  over  his 
ears.  Commander  Cragg  repaired  to  an 
outhouse,  and  led  forth  his  metal  steed. 
It  was  a  tricycle,  made  slightly  cumbrous 
by  one  or  two  of  the  owner's  special 
inventions.  Then,  having  packed  up  a 
small  affair  in  brown  paper,  and  placed 
it  in  the  bag  behind  his  saddle,  the  Com- 
mander rode  slowly  away  over  the  hilly 
road  which  separated  *' Trafalgar  Lodge'' 
from  ''  Myrtle  Cottage." 
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Arrived  at  his  destination,  he  dis- 
mounted, brushed  up  his  whiskers,  dusted 
his  French  leather  shoes,  and  took  the 
brown  paper  parcel  from  the  pouch.  He 
also  produced  a  chain  and  padlock,  with 
which  he  securely  fastened  his  tricycle  to 
a  lamp-post,  just  outside  Miss  Minnifie's 
garden  gate.  Then  he  walked  to  the 
door  and  knocked. 

"  Her  father  will  be  having  his  after- 
noon nap,"  reflected  the  Commander, 
"  and  M.M.  will  probably  be  working  in 
the  dining-room."  He  judged  rightly  ; 
Miss  Minnifie  was  at  home,  and  Wisdom 
had  retired  to  sleep. 

"  Come  in.  Commander  ;  I  am  sitting 
in  the  dining-room.  It's  warmer  there. 
A  cold  day — very." 

He  entered,  and  sat  upon  one  side  of 
the  fire  while  she  sewed  at  flannel,  upon 
the  other. 

"  You  don't  look  cold,"  she  said,  when 
he  had  settled  down ;  "  in  fact  you  are 
absolutely  hot,  my  dear  Commander. 
The  exercise  no  doubt.  Would  you  like 
a  glass  of  sherry  or  anything  ?  " 

"]^o,  I  thank  you.     I've  brought  you  a 
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little  ivory  affair,  that  might  work  into 
something — a  brooch,  I  should  thijik.  It's 
Indian,  and  belonged  to  a  big  bug  in 
Madras.  Will  you  accept  it  with  wishes 
for  the  coming  year  ?  " 

He  fumbled  at  his  paper  parcel,  and 
produced  an  ivory  trinket  as  big  as  a 
small  cheese  plate.  The  design  was 
artistic,  but  not  quite  in  the  happiest 
taste,  regarded  as  a  present  for  a  very 
prim  and  particular  maiden  lady.  Miss 
Minnifie  glanced  at  it,  pursed  her  lips, 
and  then  wrapped  the  brown  paper  over 
it,  and  put  it  aside. 

"Extremely  kind  of  you.  Commander. 
I  shall  value  the  gift  highly,  and  the 
good  wish  that  accompanies  it  still  more 
so.  I  have  a  New  Year's  card  I  designed 
to  send  you.  Perhaps,  now  you  are  here, 
you  will  carry  it  yourself." 

"  I'm  sure  I  shall  be  proud  to  do  so. 
Very  good  of  you  to  think  of  such  a 
thing,"  he  answered. 

"  Not  at  all.  It  is  a  purely  conventional 
design  with  a  verse  from  the  Acts.  A 
card  is  nothing.  It  only  means  a  sea- 
sonable   thought.     Is    there    any     news 
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stirring  ?  I  have  been  indoors  now  for 
two  days  with  a  cold  in  the  head.  But 
the  world  moves  so  fast,  one  may  get 
quite  out  of  touch  with  events  in  less 
time  than  that." 

''I  do  hope  and  trust  your  cold  is 
better.  As  to  news,  you  heard  that  young 
Browne  came  home  yesterday.  He  got 
kicked  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  and  broke  a 
tendon,  I  believe.  Nothing  serious,  but 
made  football  impossible  for  some  time. 
So  he  came  home.  James  Browne  told 
me.  And  Cooper  had  a  rick  burned  on 
Thursday  night — a  tramp  by  the  name 
of  Ford  did  it.  They  caught  him  next 
morning  at  Mills-Coombe,  near  Cox  Tor. 
He  comes  before  Geoffrey  Browne  to- 
morrow. G-eoffrey  Browne's  giving  great 
satisfaction  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

"  Have  you  sold  your  field  yet,  Com- 
mander ?  " 

"  No,  and  don't  seem  likely  to.  Browne's 
a  grasping  man  in  his  way.  Commercial 
instincts,  you  know  ;  but  he  won't  get  over 
me." 

"  Doesn't  he  offer  enough  ? "  she 
asked. 
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"  Enough  for  the  land,  but  he  pretends 
to  think  that  '  Cragg's  flag'  should  not  be 
taken  into  account.  He  actually  says  he 
may  have  to  remove  it." 

"Remove  'Cragg's  flag'!  Why, 
Heatherbridge  would  not  be  Heather- 
bridge  without  it." 

The  sailor  was  much  pleased.  He 
beamed  upon  the  sharp,  firm,  little  face 
before  him,  but  Miss  Minnifie's  eves 
were  bent  on  her  work.  Presently  she 
looked  up  to  thread  a  needle. 

"  Can  I  do  that  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Thank  you,  it's  done;  though  you 
could  have  done  it  as  quickly,  I  dare  say. 
Sailors  are  such  handy  folks.  You  might 
put  some  coal  on  if  you  don't  mind." 

He  obeyed,  and  then  came  to  the  object 
of  his  visit. 

"  I  was  reading  my  diary  to-day,"  he 
said.  "It  is  funny  to  go  all  through  a 
year  like  that." 

"I  wonder  you  can.  A  truthful  diary 
must  give  the  keeper  of  it  more  pain  than 
pleasure  to  peruse  afterwards.  But 
perhaps  you  don't  set  down  everything  ?  " 
she  asked. 
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"  Everything,"  lie  answered ;  "  a 
diary's  no  good  unless  it's  true." 

"  I  shouldn't  care  to  see  all  my  bad 
actions  and  bad  thoughts  docketed  like 
that.  Memory,  if  you've  got  a  good  one, 
is  trying  enough  sometimes,  without  keep- 
ing a  diary  to  jog  it." 

"  Well,  you  know,  it's  not  all  bad.  I 
find  I've  done  a  good  thing  here  and  there. 
It's  a  chronicle  of  events  more  than  any- 
thing— like  Pepys'  diary.  Besides,  there 
are  bright  spots.  For  instance,  if  I  have 
a  talk  with  anybody  I  like  and  admire,  it 
is  pleasant  to  look  it  up  afterwards.  Now 
there  was  a  talk  I  had,  on  July  the  eighth 
last,  with — with  you  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Well,  I  don't  mean  to  say  it  was  satisfac- 
tory in  a  way.     But  it  was  interesting." 

"  It  was  extremely  absurd  and  ill- 
advised.  1  told  you  so  at  the  time,"  she 
answered. 

"  Ah  !  You  remember  it  at  any  rate," 
he  exclaimed. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Minnifie,  "one  did 
not  want  a  diary  for  that.  Whatever 
were  you  thinking  of,  I  wonder  ?  Then 
again,  on  a  day  in  October — " 
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"  The  thirteenth,"  he  interrupted. 

"  The  thirteenth,  was  it  ?  then  you  made 
a  similar  proposal.  Frankly,  between 
friends,  who  now  understand  one  another, 
how  could  you  bring  yourself  to  do  it 
again,  after  my  answer  on  the  first 
occasion  ?  As  a  student  of  character  I 
ask." 

"Men,"  he  said,  "are  obstinate  brutes. 
I  haYe  old-fashioned  ideas  in  some 
directions,  though  I  am  up  to  date,  as 
they  say,  in  most  things.  I  knew  you 
for  thirteen  years  before  I  spoke.  I'd 
arranged  what  to  say  and  CYerything. 
But  when  the  time  came,  I  did  not  say 
what  I  had  meant  to  say.  I  learnt  off  a 
phrase  or  two  by  heart,  but  it  didn't  come 
when  I  wanted  it,  and  so  I  spoke  like  a 
sea  dog  instead  of  a — a  loYer.  Therefore, 
seeing  it  wasn't  a  success,  I  gaYe  it  a  rest 
for  three  months  and  tried  again.  Men, 
as  I  say,  are  obstinate  brutes.  Second 
time  I  was  letter-perfect,  and  said  just 
what  I  came  to  say ;  but  it  didn't  seem  to 
be  Yery  heaYy  metal  after  all." 

"  The  proposal  was  manly  enough,  and 
I  didn't  think  any  the  worse  of  you  for 
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making  it.  I  only  marvelled  tliat  you 
should  Have  imagined  a  woman  in  my 
position  here  would  ever  entertain  such 
an  idea." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  drawing  his  chair 
up,  "  maybe  it  will  surprise  you,  Mercy 
Minnifie,  but  I've  come  to  say  it  again." 

She  dropped  her  work,  took  off  her 
glasses,  and  looked  at  him. 

"  Of  course,  love  and  all  that  don't 
come  into  the  running,"  he  said.  "  I 
might  remind  you  that  you're  the  first 
woman  who  ever  stirred  my  heart,  and 
so  on." 

"  Which,  from-  a  sailor,  I  should  find 
it  very  difficult  to  believe,  Commander." 

"  I  know  you  would,  though  it  would 
be  fairly  true,  too.  But  I  want  to  point 
out  the  practical  side.  We  are  both 
people  of  some  standing  here.  We  take 
an  active  interest  in  things  ;  in  fact,  we 
work  together  to  some  extent." 

"No,  indeed.  Commander,  nothing  of 
the  sort.  You  must  not  think  that.  I — 
1  don't  know  how  to  put  it ;  but  you  are 
utterly  mistaken.     I  work  alone." 

"  Well,  anyway,  there  might  be  great 
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mutual  advantages.  There's  something 
better  after  all,  than  simply  Hving  on  a 
diet  of  other  people's  business.  You've 
got  a  lofty  sort  of  mind,  and  must  feel 
that,  too.  See  the  homes  of  married 
folks ;  they've  got  more  solid  reality 
about  them,  seems  to  me.  I'm  a  lonely 
man,  and  begin  to  feel  tired  of  it.  The 
club  don't  take  the  place  of  a  woman  by 
your  OTTu  fire.  You'll  be  jolly  lonely  too, 
before  long,  when  the  old  'un  sends  in  his 
cheques.  It  can't  be  much  longer.  You 
see,  there's  nothing  ridiculous  in  us 
marrying  now  ;  but  if  we  put  it  off  much 
longer,  it  will  be.  People  whose  united 
ages  amount  to  more  than  a  hundred 
and  ten  oughtn't  to  marry.  TTe're  just 
on  the  line.  "Why  not  have  me  ?  I'm 
sound  as  a  nut  from  truck  to  keel.  And 
so  are  you.  Change  your  mind,  Mercy 
Minnifie,  and  you'll  be  doing  the  right 
thing.  There  —  that's  the  offer  ;  put 
plainer  than  before.  I'm  improving 
with  practice.  What  have  you  got  to 
say?" 

He  wiped  his  head,  touched  her  hand 
with  one  of  his,  then  rose,  stood  on  the 
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hearthrug,  and  looked  down  at  her  as 
if  she  already  belonged  to  him. 

Before  answering,  Miss  Minnifie  put  on 
her  glasses  again  and  picked  up  her 
work.  She  sewed  a  dozen  stitches  and 
then  replied, — 

''  You  have  been  frank,  and  I  will  be. 
The  way  you  speak  of  marriage  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  me  you  are  ignorant  of  the 
thing  you  propose  to  do.  You  talk  of 
wanting  a  woman  by  your  fire,  just  as 
some  people  say  they  like  to  see  a  cat 
curled  round  on  the  hearthrug :  because 
it  looks  comfortable.  A  wife,  worthy  of 
the  name,  wouldn't  spend  her  time  sit- 
ting by  the  fire.  Commander,  you  may  be 
sure.  You  cannot  think  that  I  should. 
But  that  is  nothing.  The  fact  that  in 
your  speech  you  have  made  some  twenty 
blunders  of  taste,  doesn't  count  with  me, 
because  I  know  you  mean  to  be  respect- 
ful. Even  you,  however,  might  have 
felt  that  to  touch  upon  questions  of  age 
was  not  happy,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
These  things  I  pass  over.  I  will  content 
myself  with  answering  your  question.  I 
cannot  marry  you,  Commander,  because 
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I  do  not  love  you  in  tlie  least.     I  have 
accented  this  fact  before.     At  your  pre- 
sent rate  of  progress,  I  shall  soon  cease 
even  to  respect  you.     You  scoff  at  love, 
but  there  is  such  a   thing   for  all   that, 
and  comparatively  elderly  hearts  find  it 
just  as   keen    and   troublesome,  when  it 
attacks    them,    as    do   young   ones.     On 
your  own  showing,  you  do  not  love  me. 
And  I  do  not  love  you.     These  philander- 
ings  between  us  are  therefore  absolutely 
degrading — harmless  enough,  but  still  un- 
questionably degrading.     You  must  pro- 
mise never  to  return  to  this  subject.     "We 
each  have  our  own  sphere  of  usefulness ; 
we  each,  in  fact,  play  a  not  unimportant 
part  in  a  busy  centre  of  human  activity — 
I   mean   Heatherbridge.      Amongst   our 
many  duties,  the  necessity  for  marrying 
one  another  is  not  likely  to  arise.     Per- 
haps you  would  rather  not  stay  to  tea 
to-night  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause,  then  the  baflBed 
Commander  spoke. 

'*  I  want  my  New  Year's  card,"  he  said 
doggedly.  He  made  no  attempt  to  renew 
the  argument  then,  but  he  felt  more  than 
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ever  determined  to  drag  a  different  an- 
swer out  of  the  ladj  before  he  had  done 
with  her.  She  gave  him  the  memento, 
and  as  he  put  it  into  his  pocket,  with 
gruff  thanks,  he  spoke  again. 

"Jack  Tars  never  know  when  they're 
beat.  Miss  Mercy  Minnifie — English 
ones,  that  is.  Mind  you,  I  don't  reckon 
this  subject  has  the  tail  word  spoken  on 
it  yet." 

"  JSTevertheless,  it  certainly  has,  Com- 
mander. If  we  are  to  be  friends,  it  must 
never  more  be  approached.  You  have 
shown  an  inclination  to  make  a  quarterly 
feature  of  it.  Every  three  months  I 
have,  of  late,  been  led  to  apprehend  a 
trying  conversation  with  you.  Recollect, 
Commander,  what  you  owe  to  yourself  as 
well  as  to  me — a  woman  the  world  might 
erroneously  regard  as  defenceless.  Good- 
bye ;  I  know  a  time  will  come,  perhaps 
very  soon,  when  you  will  say  that  I  was 
right,  and  admit  that  you  were  altogether 
wrong." 

He  took  off  his  *  deer-stalker '  and  his 
head  shone  like  a  red  egg  under  a  fiery 
sunset.     Then  he  marched  down  the  little 
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path  to  the  gate,  Tinfastened  his  tricycle, 
kicked  a  dog  that  was  smelKng  at  it, 
and  swore  at  the  owner  of  the  dog  when 
lie  remonstrated.  Having  thus  relieved 
his  feelings,  he  put  his  weight  on  the 
treadles,  and  so  passed  slowly  out  of 
sight. 

"  The  Commander  has  proposed  again, 
father,"  said  Miss  Minnifie  presently, 
when  old  Wisdom  shuffled  down  to  his 
tea. 

"  Plucky  boy,  plucky  boy.  That's  the 
stuff  sailors  are  made  of.  You  refused, 
Mercy  ?  " 

*'  Of  course  I  did.  How  can  you 
a3k?" 

"Well,  ril  back  the  boy.  He'll  have 
you  yet  if  the  Lord  lets  you  both  live 
long  enough.  May  I  be  still  here  to  see 
it.  He's  getting  as  regular  as  the  taxes. 
He — he — he,"  sniggered  Wisdom. 

"  Don't  father  !  I  have  stopped  it  now 
for  good  and  all.  The  next  thing  I  shall 
hear  is  that  people  are  beginning  to  note 
his  attentions.  A  word  once  whispered 
flies  without  wings,"  she  said. 

VOL.   I.  p 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   TUENING  OF  A   WORM. 

Into  tlie  humdrum  life  of  Marian  Deane 
had  come — no  new  thing,  but  a  troublous 
condition  that  was  very  new  to  her — ^very- 
new  and  very  terrible.  Heaven  only 
knows  when  first  the  girl  found  it  out 
herself,  but  she  was  not  the  earliest  to 
make  the  discovery.  Mercy  Minnifie's 
sharp  eyes  noted  it  before  Christmas,  and 
Mercy  Minnifie's  sharp  tongue  had  men- 
tioned it  in  the  quarter  of  all  others  where 
such  matters  had  best  been  hid. 

As  for  Marian,  her  dream  grew  and 
took  form  and  substance  out  of  nothing, 
as  such  dreams  do.  Now,  in  the  secret, 
blushing  horror  with  which  she  faced  the 
fact,  those  dim  beginnings,  unmarked  at 
the  time,  all  returned  to  her  mind  ;  and 
as  the  drowning  are  said  to  see  in  death 
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a  lightning  mental  picture  of  their  little 
lives  ere  the  T^aves  roll  over  them  and 
their  fight  is  done,  so  Marian,  looking 
backwards,  found  every  trivial  scene  of 
the  unsuspected  drama  graven  in  memory's 
most  secret  places.  Sometimes sheprayed 
to  God  to  tone  down  the  picture  and  dim 
its  clear  outlines  ;  then,  fearful  that  He 
would  hear  her  prayer,  she  went  on  her 
knees  in  the  dead  waste  of  night,  and 
negatived  the  former  petition.  She  wept 
hot  tears  to  think  of  the  shame  of  it ; 
and  yet  her  love  was  the  purest  that  ever 
a  maid's  heart  ached  with.  She  felt  on 
the  threshold  of  another  world,  lifted  up 
from  earth,  borne  through  strange  places 
upon  the  golden  wings  of  a  fairy  giant 
she  had  only  seen  before  as  a  shadow  in 
story-books.  It  was  a  great,  awful  event 
— an  earthquake  that  altered  all  the 
landmarks  of  life,  dwarfed  old  interests 
and  ambitions,  blotted  former  com- 
panions, and  blurred  the  personahties  of 
her  nearest  and  dearest.  Men  and 
women,  who  were  real  enough  till  now, 
faded  and  faded.  The  world  grew  full 
of  ghosts  to  her,  for  there  was  only 
p  2 
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one  solid,  glorious,  flesh- and-blood  being 
left  in  it — a  being  whose  mellow  voice 
rolled  and  echoed  round  her  heart  like  an 
angel's;  whose  eyes  held  the  secrets  of 
Heaven  in  them  ;  whose  broad,  majestic 
form  dominated  any  scenery  or  society 
it  ever  appeared  in ;  whose  curly  head 
trembled  with  the  golden  glint  of  a 
saint's  halo,  when  privileged  sunbeams 
kissed  it  through  the  church  windows. 

No,  certainly  nothing  new.  Cupid 
plays  the  same  hackneyed  joke  over  and 
over  and  over  again  till  we  yawn  from 
sheer  vexation  of  spirit  that  novelty 
never  comes,  that  a  fresh  sensation  is 
never  enjoyed.  But  only  the  spectators 
yawn.  Dreary  farces  to  the  man  who 
looks  on  from  the  outside,  may  be  grim 
death  tragedies  for  those  who  look  out 
from  the  inside.  Love,  like  a  torrent, 
bred  of  tempests,  rolls  through  the  heart 
of  human  affairs.  But  those  people  who 
have  floundered  into  the  flood  are  held  to 
be  an  object  of  passing  amusement — that 
is  all.  They  will  have  their  ducking  and 
struggle  out  again,  and  become  rational, 
and  either  suffer  and  be  presently  cured, 
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or  settle  down  and  marrj,  and  forget 
what  it  felt  like  deep  in  the  current, 
drowning  in  nectar. 

Marian  Deane  did  not  look  at  the  posi- 
tion from  outside.  It  never  occurred  to 
her  that  women  had  loved  men  before, 
without  their  love  being  returned;  on 
the  contrary,  she  believed  that  an  event 
unparalleled  in  the  previous  annals  of 
the  human  comedy  had  now  come  about, 
and  that  she  was  the  victim  of  it.  This 
conviction  had  gro\vn  by  very  gradual 
degrees.  She  smothered  down  the  thing 
that  was  in  her,  and  hid  it,  as  she 
supposed,  from  the  view  of  the  world  ; 
but  unfortunately,  Marian's  was  a  sort  of 
secret  not  possible  to  quite  conceal.  Every 
human  community  has  eyes  of  every 
focus.  There  are  telescopic  and  micro- 
scopic eyes  ;  and  the  things  which  an 
eye  for  general  effect,  tendencies  and 
significance  will  miss,  those  little,  nicely 
adjusted  lenses,  that  find  out  the 
microbes  of  human  character,  must  be 
sure  to  discover. 

Marian  Deane  had  grown  to  love  thenew 
curate,  with  a  humble,  sacred  adoration 
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pure  as  light,  and  evidently  heaven-sent ; 
but,  like  other  gifts  from  the  same  celestial 
source,  the  necessity  and  ultimate  purpose 
of  the  emotion  was  not  apparent.  Mr. 
Sprigge-Marshall  suspected  nothing. 
He  went  on  his  flowery,  gentlemanly  way, 
doing  a  certain  amount  of  insipid  good 
(if  good  can  ever  be  insipid)  and  taking 
most  of  his  meals  at  other  people's  ex- 
pense. He  judged  that  he  might  marry 
any  single  young  woman  in  Heather- 
bridge  ;  he  also  believed  that  a  sprinkling 
of  the  best  girls  were  in  love  with  him. 
Bat  then  love,  as  he  understood  it,  was 
not  a  heart-tearing,  spirit-tormenting 
condition.  He  had  been  smitten  on  one 
or  two  different  occasions,  and  had  loved, 
with  the  finest  intensity  his  nature  was 
capable  of  ;  but  that  fell  far  short  of  any 
condition  to  be  described  as  in  the  least 
heart-tearing.  Now  he  deemed  himself 
a  man  whose  rose-coloured  days  of 
romance  were  past  and  ended.  He  had 
loved  as  much  as  he  could ;  and  failed  at 
college  in  consequence.  For  the  future, 
he  left  the  poetical  side  of  man's  union 
with  woman  to  younger  men.     Something 
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else  would  have  to  take  the  place  of  love 
in  his  cold  heart.  'No  flame  could 
ever  burst  again  from  the  totally 
quenched  ashes  there.  Xot  that  he  pro- 
posed celibacy  to  himself.  Far  from  it. 
He  wanted  a  wife,  and  was  looking  out 
for  the  right  woman,  like  a  lynx,  but  in  a 
quiet  and  gentlemanly  way.  The  curate 
was  poor,  though  connected  with  certain 
wealthy  f  amihes.  His  elder  brother  had 
good  means ;  but  none  of  that  money  was 
likely  to  come  Marshall's  way.  There- 
fore, he  kept  his  eyes  open,  and  made 
friends.  He  had  ere  now  rendered  himself 
indispensable  to  Mrs.  Meadows.  That 
lady  scrupled  not  to  discuss  matrimony 
with  him.     She  said  on  one  occasion, — 

"  A  priest's  sphere,  like  a  doctor's,  is 
increased  by  the  circumstance  of  marriage, 
Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall.  Forgive  an  old 
woman  who  takes  the  deepest  interest  in 
you — an  interest  almost  to  be  described 
as  maternal — but  have  you  never 
thought  of  the  desirability  of  such  a 
step  ?  " 

"  I  have  loved  and  lost,  dear  Mrs. 
Meadows,"    he  answered,    putting   down 
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his  tea-cup,  for  tlie  afternoon  meal  at  the 
vicarage  was  in  progress,  and  the  two 
were  partaking  of  it  alone. 

"  I  have  loved  and  lost.  Men — at  any 
rate  such  men  as  I — can  never,  I  think, 
love  twice.  As  to  matrimony,  I  entirely 
agree  with  you.  I  go  further.  I  hold  it 
a  Christian  priest's  duty  to  take  a  wife 
in  fulness  of  time.  As  you  happily  put 
it,  his  sphere  of  usefulness  is  greatly  in- 
creased thereby." 

"  Then  you  will  doubtless  do  so.  And 
I  shall  be  among  those  who  rejoice. 
There  are  so  many  perfect  girls  in 
Heatherbridge — ideal  clergymen's  wives. 
Don't  think  I'm  one  of  those  horrible 
managing  women  who  would  try  to  help  ; 
I  loathe  match-makers  and  such  people. 
But  if  ever  I  could  be  of  any  service — 
You  see,  single  men — even  though  they 
be  priests — are  at  such  a  disadvantage 
in  rooms  alone." 

He  nibbled  thin  bread  and  butter  and 
drank  another  cup  of  tea.  Then,  feeling 
enough  had  been  said  for  the  present, 
prepared  to  depart. 

"  It   is    like    your    kind    heart,    Mrs. 
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Meadows.  I  sliall  not  forget.  But,  tliank 
God,  one  loses  siglit  of  self  so  mucli  wlien 
one's  heart  is  in  one's  work.  Sucli  a  solemn 
matter  is  best  left  to  Providence." 

"  Providence  does  not  scorn  mortal  aid, 
dear  Mr.  Sprigge-Marsliall.  Men  and 
women  are  tlie  humble  instruments  on 
which  the  Divine  music  of  Providence  is 
played.  Am  I  not  right  ?  "  she  asked  as 
he  rose  to  go. 

"  Perfectly ;  I  think  you  always  are  ; 
but  we  must  watch  our  music-book 
closely,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  we 
shall  not  play  out  of  tune.     Good-bye." 

Upon  this  he  marched  off,  leaving  her 
with  the  sort  of  vague  sentence  he  much 
affected.  His  own  sermons  were  full  of 
them.  They  sounded  rather  fine  with  the 
ghost  of  a  happy  aphorism  in  their  nicely 
balanced  phrases.  But  when  anybody 
came  to  examine  them,  they  proved  to  be 
absolutely  meaningless — mere  anemonce 
verborum — words  perhaps  pleasing  to  the 
ear,  but  as  void  of  any  significance  as 
many  brilliant  flowers  are  of  scent. 
Mrs.  Meadows  had  not  the  faintest  idea 
what  he   meant ;    his  remark,   however, 
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sounded  like  a  neat  continuation  of  her 
own  reflection,  and  slie  assumed,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  just. 

"If  he  marries  a  Heatherbridge  girl 
and  gets  thoroughly  identified  with 
Heatherbridge  interests,  then  we  are 
safe,"  said  the  vicar's  wife  to  her  hus- 
band, when  he  presently  emerged  from 
his  study  for  a  cup  of  tea. 

"  How  '  safe,'  my  love  ?  You  talk  as 
if  you  feared  the  young  man  as  a  bachelor. 
Surely  never  was  there  a  more  moral 
youth  ?  " 

.  "  Fuller  !  you  absolutely  grow  denser 
daily  !  When  I  say  '  safe,'  I  mean  so 
far  as  the  always-present  possibility  of 
preferment  is  concerned.  He  would  be 
less  likely  to  accept  preferment  then," 
she  explained. 

"Much  more  likely,  I  should  think. 
The  bodies  of  a  pastor's  wife  and  children 
come  before  the  souls  of  a  pastor's  flock, 
in  the  pastor's  calculations,  as  a  rule. 
You  are  always  haunted  by  this  dread  of 
preferment  for  him,  love.  Believe  me, 
there  is  no  occasion.  It  is  not  so 
common.     Look  at  your  husband." 
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*'  Don't  judge  energetic  young  men  by 
yourself,  my  dear.  Mr.  Sprigge-Marshall 
has  friends  at  court.  He  is  related  to 
the  Bishop  of  Brewood." 

*'  Distantly.  So  distantly  that  his  Lord- 
ship has  never  heard  of  him.  You  will 
remember  when  the  Church  Congress 
met  in  Bournemouth,  just  before  Mr. 
Sprigge-Marshall  joined  us,  but  after 
it  was  arranged  he  should  do  so,  and 
after  he  had  written  mentioning  the  con- 
nection, I  myself  -was  introduced  to  the 
bishop  at  Bournemouth.  In  fact,  the 
same  mutual  friends  placed  their  house 
in  Boscombe  at  our  disposal.  He  had 
never  heard  of  our  Sprigge-Marshall. 
Your  tea,  my  love,  falls  short  of  its  usual 
excellence,  to-night." 

"  You  should  come  when  it  is  readv. 
Vicar.  The  bishop  had  not  heard  of  our 
Sprigge-Marshall !  You  astonish  me," 
she  answered. 

"  He  knew  the  name.  A  cousin  of  his 
wife's  had  married  a  Sprigge-Marshall. 
But  that  scarcely  constitutes  relationship. 
I  should  even  hesitate  to  describe  it  as  a 
connection.     It   is  certainly   unlikely   to 
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represent  preferment.  The  Brewood 
diocese  is  small,  and,  at  best,  poor,"  said 
Mr.  Meadows. 

"Well,  it's  no  concern  of  ours.  I 
want  him  to  stop,  as  you  know.  We 
were  very  fortunate  to  get  him." 

"He  certainly  seems  popular.  It  is 
strange  reallyj  that  I  know  so  little  of 
him." 

"  You  know  so  little  of  anybody,  my 
dear.  Nobody's  worth  knowing  anything 
about  in  your  estimation,  until  they've 
been  dead  and  buried  a  century  or  two." 

He  smiled  his  weak,  kind  smile. 

"  Truly,"  he  said,  "  dear  love,  I  am  a 
sort  of  clerical  ghoul,  well  content  to  live 
onliterary  remains  and  the  digested  learn- 
ing of  those  who  are  dust.  Mr.  Sprigge- 
Marshall  seems  well  liked.  He  strikes 
the  modern  note,  and  so  corrects  my  own 
too  antiquated  and  perhaps  musty  views. 
I  fear  I  am  quite  behind  the  times." 

"  Then,  my  dear  man,  why  don't  you 
make  a  rush  for  it  and  catch  them  up 
again  ?  How  often  have  I  begged  and 
prayed  you  to  come  out  of  your  shell  a 
little  more  ?  " 
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**  The  times,"  he  answered,  ''  the  times 
are  not  -worth  catching.  I  get  a  glimpse 
of  them  every  morning  in  my  daily. 
journal.  That  is  enough  for  me.  You 
will  say  a  priest  should  be  in  close 
touch  with  his  flock.  I  answer  that  I 
am.  For,  candidly,  Heatherbridge  is 
behind  the  times.  I  thank  Grod  for  it  : 
Heatherbridge  is  distinctly  the  better 
for  being  so.  That  is  my  theory  of  my 
parish." 

"Better  not  publish  it,  then,"  said 
Mrs.  Meadows  grimly ;  ''a  few  people  I 
know  wouldn't  over-much  relish  your 
theory." 

''  Some  men  store  for  others  to  judi- 
ciously scatter.  Some  men  write  and 
some  men  read  what  is  written  and  profit 
by  it  and  turn  it  into  action,"  said  the 
old  clergyman.  "  I  am  a  preaching  par- 
son. My  life's  battle  has  been  fought 
with  books  ,  my  life's  work  is  represented 
by  books." 

"Which  nobody  reads  or  ever  will," 
thought  his  wife.  But  she  did  not  say 
so. 

"  Books     are    well    enough,   my   dear. 
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You  have,  I  think,  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  divine  and  a  learned  one  ;  but 
the  heart  of  Heatherbridge  cannot  be 
reached  bj  sermons  only,  printed  or 
written.  You  have  been  here  forty 
years,  Fuller,  but  Sprigge-Marshall,  with 
his  great,  grand  voice  and  enthusiasm  and 
so  forth,  is  more  in  people's  mouths  than 
are  you.  You  do  not  mind  your  wife 
telling  you  these  things.  She  only  wants 
you  to  wake  up." 

He  looked  pained,  but  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  these  suggestions. 

"  I  do  my  best,"  he  said,  quietly.  "  I 
cannot  wake  up  now,  Mary.  The  time  is 
coming  when  I  shall  sleep." 

"  Don't  be  pathetic.  Fuller.  It  makes 
me  so  uncomfortable.  You  always  mis- 
understand me.  Time  enough  to  talk 
like  that  ten  years  hence.  I  say  that  out 
of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  it  is 
possible  for  even  the  wise  and  grey-headed 
to  pick  up  things  worth  knowing.  Mr. 
Sprigge-Marshall  goes  about.  That's  his 
strong  point.  He  goes  about  among 
the  best  people,  and  takes  something  of 
his  calling  with  him.     A   man,  if  he  is 
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really  a  man,  is  always  more  or  less  con- 
vincing.    His  great,  grand  voice — " 

"  Bother  his  great,  grand  voice !  " 
piped  out  the  vicar,  suddenly ;  "  I'm 
tired  of  hearing  about  his  great,  grand 
voice.  I'm  the  last  to  run  the  young  man 
down,  and  you  know  it ;  but  I  must  pro- 
test at  finding  in  my  wife's  mouth  this 
giddy  admiration  of  Sprigge-Marshall's 
great,  grand  voice." 

Mrs.  Meadows  was  too  surprised  to 
speak  for  a  moment ;  then  she  got  her 
breath. 

"  Fuller,  this  outburst !  You  forget 
yourself.  You  forget  your  wife  is  your 
listener.  Twice  since  Christmas  you  have 
lapsed  into  irritation.  This  is  the  third 
time." 

He  cooled  down  in  a  moment. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  love.  Such  passion  is 
certainly  unbecoming  enough.  I  regret 
it,  and  apologize  for  it.  But,  I  ask  you, 
what  in  the  name  of  heaven  is  the  good 
of  a  voice  that  nearly  breaks  the  drum 
of  your  ear,  if  it  never  says  anything  ?  " 

"  Never  says  anything  !  Mr.  Sprigge- 
Marshall  never  say  anything,  Fuller  ?  " 
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"  Xever,  wlien  I'm  listening  to  him.  I 
may  be  unfortunate,  but  I've  heard  him 
several  times  now." 

"  And  yet  it  is  agreed  by  judges  that 
his  sermons  have  the  true  ring." 

"  Judges  in  Heatherbridge  !  You  can 
see  their  skeletons  sticking  out  of  them 
— the  sermons  I  mean.  Not  a  fresh  or 
forcible  thought,  not  a  classical  sentence, 
not  a  new  idea  ;  always  the  same  dismal, 
modern  pattern.  Find  a  rather  peculiar 
text  with  a  word  that  has  been  altered  in 
the  revised  version.  Dwell  on  that.  In- 
troduce a  bit  of  cheap  landscape-garden- 
ing and  a  description  of  a  visit  to  some- 
body who  was  drunk  or  dying.  Then 
bawl  or  whisper  in  turn,  —  quote 
Browning  or  Shelley  or  anything  but  the 
Bible ;  and  finally  become  hysterical  and 
conclude  without  a  peroration.  That's 
modern  preaching.  They  manage  things 
better  in  Eome.  Would  that  we  might 
put  on  the  muzzle  too." 

"  Be  more  charitable.  Fuller,  or  I  shall 
send  for  Doctor  Deane,"  said  Mrs. 
Meadows,  quietly.  "  Remember  that  the 
old   order  is    changing,   ever   changing. 
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You  cannot  drag  young  men  back  to  the 
old,  cold  forms.  We  want  warmth  and 
judicious  noise  now,  judicious  noise  of 
course.  Give  credit  where  it  is  due. 
Remember  "  —  and  she  sighed  —  "  that 
more  people  go  to  St.  Simon  and  St. 
Jude's  on  a  weekday,  than  come  to  the 
parish  church  on  Sunday." 

He  rose,  went  to  his  wife,  took  her 
hand,  and  pressed  it. 

"  Why,  you  are  very  right,  Mary,  and 
I  am  wrong.  He  is,  after  all,  a  cleverer 
man  than  I  am.  Perhaps  Heatherbridge 
does  move  with  the  day.  I  suppose  it 
must  be  so.  To  get  at  the  heart  is  the 
priest's  first  and  last  duty.  I  have 
judged  him — Sprigge-Marshall,  I  mean — 
too  hardly.  If  he  can  touch  hearts  he 
shall  do  well.  The  clergy  need  have  no 
better  ambition  than  that;  for,  I  take 
it,  the  heart  of  man  produces  nobler 
works  than  his  head,  and  is,  therefore, 
better  worth  cultivating." 

Whereon  the  vicar  departed  and  soon 
lost  himself  in  the  dust  of  ages  past,  from 
which  he  did  not  struggle  forth,  with  his 
customary,  placid  blink,  until  dinner-time, 

VOL.    I.  Q 
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"  Even  a  worm  will  turn,"  reflected 
Mrs.  Meadows,  after  her  husband  had 
withdrawn.  "  To  think  there  is  a  spark 
of  fire  in  Fuller  still  !  I  soon  put  it  out, 
certainly,  but  I  liked  to  see  it,  too.  God 
and  I  alone  know  what  a  good  man  he  is. 
An  encyclopedia, — bound  in  limp  cloth, 
somebody  called  him.  Of  course,  it  came 
back  to  me.  From  the  world's  point  of 
view,  he  may  be  ;  but  his  Maker  and  his 
wife  can  look  between  the  covers  and  find 
something  besides  familiarity  with  the 
dead  languages  and  profound  knowledge 
of  past  events  that  don't  matter." 

While  Mrs.  Meadows  thus  amiably 
bent  her  mind  upon  the  vicar,  it  was 
easy  to  see  she  must  feel  in  particularly 
happy  temper.  Her  charity  rarely  ran 
to  such  lofty  flights,  but  the  new  year 
had  opened  well  with  her,  and  affairs 
generally  were  shaping  in  a  most  satis- 
factory fashion.  She  had  dined  with 
success  at  the  Priory,  and  had  been  led 
to  suspect,  from  chance  utterances  let 
fall  by  James  Browne,  that  Miss  Mercy 
Minnifie's  hold  upon  the  new  people  was 
relaxing  a  little.     That  seemed  good  to 
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her  ;  and  then  Jane  Watford  had  come 
over,  and  there  was  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  Birds  were  mortally  offended 
with  Miss  Minnifie  also.  Certainly  she 
had  not  been  so  much  in  eridence  of 
late  ;  though  that  was  doubtless  owing 
to  the  cold  in  her  head. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Meadows  did  not  wish 
to  do  or  say  anything  that  could  be  con- 
strued into  even  a  tacit  admission  she  did 
not  admire  Mercy  Minnifie ;  "  but," 
thought  the  vicar's  wife,  "  when  a  woman 
throws  herself  open  to  ridicule,  and 
makes  herself  look  absolutely  absurd,  if 
not  indecent,  she  must  then  take  the 
consequences  of  such  an  action.  Besides, 
anything  which  can  tend  to  keep  her  in 
her  place  is  justified." 

And  so  Mrs.  Meadows  did  not  hesitate 
to  spread  the  story  of  Commander  Cragg's 
third  proposal  amongst  those  whom  it 
was  best  calculated  to  properly  disgust. 
She  left  it  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
offer  had  been  accepted  or  refused.  Of 
course  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  it  might 
not  be  entirely  Miss  Minnifie's  own  fault. 
She  forgot  that  no  single  woman  can 
Q  2 
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easily  prevent  a  man  proposing  to  her, 
if  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  take  such 
a  gross  step. 

As  to  how  she  heard  about  the  matter 
at  all,  I  cannot  vouch  for  particulars. 
Such  things,  •  as  Miss  Minnifie  had  re- 
marked to  her  father,  travel  without 
wings. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

STAE-GAZERS. 

Feed  Beowne's  injury  was  only  suffi- 
ciently grave  to  make  foot-ball  out  of  the 
question  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
"  Corinthians  "  were  therefore  deprived 
of  his  invaluable  services  on  the  left 
wing,  and  had  to  play  the  latter  matches 
of  their  tour  without  him.  The  young 
man  hesitated  between  returning  to 
Cambridge  at  once,  and  taking  a  fort- 
night's further  rest  before  continuing  his 
labours  for  the  examinations  in  Spring. 
Convincing  himself  that  a  couple  of  weeks 
at  the  Priory  would  not  be  amiss,  he 
returned  home  and  soon  became  busied 
with  a  pet  project,  while  his  maimed 
member  slowly  recovered.  Surgeon 
Dawes,  who  had  purchased  a  second  horse 
of  an  unambitious,  lethargic  disposition, 
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came  to  see  Fred's  leg  once  or  twice ; 
but  though  he  would  have  liked  to  make 
some  fuss,  there  was  no  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

"  It  is  a  case  for  Nature,  and  you  must 
leave  it  to  her.  Then  you  will  be  placing 
yourself  in  even  better  hands  than  mine," 
said  the  medical  man. 

Each  successive  day  proved  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  Fred  could  soon  limp 
about,  and  he  occupied  his  energies  in 
the  northern  turret  of  the  Priory,  which 
his  father  had  made  over  to  him.  Here 
he  arranged  a  study,  much  to  his  taste. 
It  had  windows  facing  east  and  west, 
and  a  neat  flight  of  steps  in  one  corner 
which  communicated  directly  with  a  flat 
leaded  roof  on  the  top  of  the  turret. 
Eound  this  space,  breast-high,  there  ex- 
tended a  stone  parapet.  The  western 
horizon  was  hidden  by  the  wooded  hills 
that  sloped  upwards  behind  the  Priory, 
but  to  the  east  and  south  a  splendid  pros- 
pect of  heaven  and  earth  could  be  en- 
joyed ;  and  as  Fred  was  now  knee-deep  in 
the  study  of  astronomy,  he  determined 
to  wade  further  and  use  to  the  full  such 
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natural  advantages  as  tlie  nortli  turret 
of  his  new  home  presented.  Geoffrey 
Browne  never  minded  satisfying  his 
son's  ambitions  if  in  his  judgment  they 
were  worthy  of  encouragement  ;  and 
though  perhaps  no  man  existed  with  less 
inclination  towards  star-gazing  than  the 
successful  merchant,  yet  he  felt  all  science 
had  its  value  and  therefore  let  Fred  go 
his  way. 

An  observatory,  admirably  fitted  up 
and  provided  with  a  valuable  equatorial 
telescope,  was  the  result;  and  young 
Browne,  like  any  other  child  with  a  new 
toy,  having  once  mastered  the  beauties  of 
his  latest  possessions,  was  not  content 
until  others  should  see  and  admire  also. 
But  he  found  among  the  Heatherbridge 
men  very  little  aptitude  towards  science  of 
any  sort.  Major  Bird  came  and  brought 
Minnie.  Both  were  pleasant  but  unin- 
telligent ;  and  Minnie's  flippant  allusion 
to  the  "  dear  little  Pleiades  '^  disgusted 
Fred,  though  the  bouncing  girl  did  not 
see  it,  and  thought  she  was  being  bright 
and  taking.  Commander  Cragg  furnished 
slightly  better  company  in  the  observatory. 
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His  profession  had  brought  him  into 
contact  with  the  science,  but  even  he 
was  rather  rusty  and  could  not  be  made 
to  understand  the  absence  of  the  star 
Arcturus. 

''  It's  set  hours  ago,"  explained  Fred  ; 
"  and  if  it  hadn't,  you  could  not  see  it 
through  those  mountains." 

Then  chance  brought  him  a  happier 
listener.  He  protracted  his  stay  in 
Heatherbridge  for  a  month  and  was  just 
off  again,  at  the  end  of  February,  when 
he  succeeded  in  securing  quite  a  respect- 
able audience.  It  happened  that  riding 
through  the  town  one  day,  he  caught 
sudden  sight  of  Marian  Deane.  Fred 
never  forgot  a  face,  and  had  a  lively 
recollection  of  Marian's  voice,  so  he 
stopped  and  chatted  awhile. 

"How  d'you  do.  Miss  Deane — very 
glad  to  see  you  again.  I  don't  believe 
you  remember  me,  though  ?  " 

'*  Quite  well,  Mr.  Browne.  I  hope  you 
are  really  better  now.  I  was  so  sorry  to 
hear  of  your  accident,"  she  said. 

''  Nothing  in  the  world.  I'm  as  right 
as   ever   I    was.     D'you    remember    our 
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astronomical  chat  ?  Well,  IVemade  tre- 
mendous strides  since  then." 

"  I  know  you  have.  Eyerybody  knows 
everything  about  everybody  else  in  this 
tiny  place.  My  friend  Minnie  told  me  of 
her  delightful  evening.'* 

"Ah,  .your  friend  Minnie — Miss  Bird, 
I  mean,  will  never  make  an  astronomer. 
She  talks  about  '  nice  little  stars '  and 
'dear  little  clusters,'  and  'jolly  little 
planets '  and  so  on,  as  if  they  were  babies 
or  dolls  or  sweetmeats.  I'm  afraid  she 
was  much  bored  at  the  Priory,  and  I 
know  the  Major  was." 

"  Could  you  show  her  star  clusters  and 

%/ 

nebulge  with  your  telescope  ? "  asked 
Marian. 

"  Rather  !  and  there's  a  glorious  clus- 
ter in  Cancer  that  I've  been  looking  at 
lately.  Herschel  says  there  are  over 
two  hundred  stars  in  it.  But  there  are 
thousands  of  clusters.  The  eastern  sky 
is  grand  just  now." 

"  Very,  very  grand.  I  always  think 
that  glorious  semicircle  of  first  magni- 
tude stars,  from  Capella  to  Sirius,  is  one 
of  the  most  terrific  splendours  in  the  sky." 
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''  Eather  !  and  Orion  —  that's  my 
favourite  constellation  in  all  the  heavens. 
The  great  nebula  in  Orion  has  a  wonder- 
ful appearance  at  present." 

"It  must  be  refreshing  to  fly  away 
through  the  tube  of  your  telescope  up, 
up  above  Heatherbridge,  up  and  up  into 
the  loneliness,"  she  said. 

"  It's  awfully  interesting  and  grows  on 
you.  But  you  must  come ;  you  must 
indeed.  It  will  be  a  delight  to  me  to  get 
such  a  sympathetic  spirit  in  my  observa- 
tory. Would  your  father  come  ?  Is  he 
interested  in  such  things  ?  My  father 
can't  get  up  any  excitement  about  it,  and 
Uncle  James  is  even  worse.  Aunt  Nancy 
trots  up  and  stands  and  shivers  and 
makes  patronizing  little  remarks  about 
the  universe  generally ;  but  she  only 
assists  because  she  thinks  I  and  the  stars 
ought  to  be  encouraged." 

"  It  would  be  a  keen  delight  to  me  to 
come  and  see  your  telescope,  if  you  could 
spare  the  time  to  show  it  to  me.  I  know 
father  would  bring  me  any  night  after 
nine  o'clock,"  said  Marian. 

"  Right.     Why  not  to-morrow  ?    Miss 
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Minnifie,  my  aunt's  friend,  is  coming. 
But  ladies  find  it  rather  chilly  star-gazing. 
They  generally  ask  to  see  several  things 
that  are  not  visible,  then  say  it  is  so 
interesting  to  think  that  there  may  be 
people  and  canals  in  Mars.  After  that 
they  thank  one,  and  declare  it  is  wonder- 
ful, and  some  quote  a  psalm,  and  so  they 
depart  to  the  fire." 

Marian  Deane  laughed,  a  little  laugh 
that  Fred  found  tinkling  on  his  ear  long 
afterwards,  like  the  happy  memory  of 
music. 

'*  To-morrow  night  at  nine,  or 
soon  after,"  he  said.  *' Remember,  if 
your  Guv'nor  cannot  come,  that  Miss 
Minnifie  will  be  there.  I  count  the  hours. 
I  do  indeed.  It  will  be  a  great  privilege 
to  give  you  your  first  peep  through  a 
big  telescope." 

He  rode  off  wondering  at  himself.  The 
girl  was  different  in  some  way,  he  fancied, 
different  to  when  they  had  their  first  con- 
versation. She  scarcely  seemed  so  bright 
as  his  memory  reminded  him  she  had 
been.     And  she  did  not  look  so  well. 

She  was  very  pretty  certainly  and  mag- 
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nificently  built,  but  slie  seemed  sad  about 
the  eyes.     That  was  his  opinion. 

Meantime  Marian's  mind  became  oc- 
cupied with  the  recent  past,  rather  than 
with  the  youth  who  had  conjured  it  up. 
Was  the  dinner  at  Mrs.  Bird's  an  event 
of  less  than  two  months  ago  ?  Was  the 
conversation  in  the  drawing-room  after- 
wards not  eight  weeks  old  ?  She  re- 
membered it  well  enough,  but  it  seemed 
to  take  her  back  ten  years  to  those 
'  beginnings '  of  the  emotion  that  had 
now  changed  her  life,  and  everything  in 
it.  How  small  a  matter  even  astronomy 
looked  to  her  now — how  unsatisfying  ; 
and  yet  once  she  had  flown  to  it  as  a  sort 
of  tonic  and  cure  for  the  stagnation  of 
mind  bred  by  life  in  Heatherbridge.  She 
walked  home  slowly,  wondering  if  a 
renewal  of  the  old  studies  would  take 
her  out  of  herself  and  wake  interests  that 
were  dead.  Her  father  had  taught  her 
the  little  she  knew  ;  and  presently,  though 
averse  to  accepting  so  casual  an  in- 
vitation, he  yielded  to  her  wish.  This  he 
did  the  more  readily,  because  of  late  the 
girl  had  puzzled  both  him  and  his  wife. 
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Mrs.  Deane,  a  colourless  woman,  was,  like 
her  husband,  '  careful  and  troubled  about 
many  things  '  ;  but  while  great  issues  in- 
volving eternity  tried  the  man,  his  wife 
found  temporal  matters  quite  sufficient  to 
turn  her  hair  grey,  without  going  beyond. 
She  knew  there  was  something  amiss 
with  Marian,  and  told  the  doctor  so.  But 
neither  one  nor  the  other  proved  equal 
to  solving  the  problem.  The  girl  had 
always  been  rather  beyond  her  parents. 
They  never  pretended  to  understand  her 
very  well  at  any  time ;  and  now  Mrs. 
Deane  supposed  her  present  strange  con- 
dition of  reserve  and  eternal  distraction, 
must  be  a  new  phase  of  a  disposition 
beyond  her  own  powers  to  fathom.  But 
the  girl's  father  felt  more  greatly 
exercised,  for  he  found  loss  of  spirits 
accompanied  by  loss  of  appetite  and 
energy.  Marian  was  not  well,  and  he 
could  not  explain  it,  so  contented  him- 
self with  studying  her  seldom-expressed 
wishes  as  far  as  possible,  and  looking  to 
the  Spring  to  bring  with  it  renewed 
buoyancy  and  a  note  of  hope.  He  was 
very   fond   of  the    girl,    realized   easily 
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enough  that  she  had  far  more  character 
and  depth  than  most  women  of  her  age, 
and  Hked  her  the  better  for  it. 

So  the  doctor  accompanied  Marian  to 
the  Priory,  and  on  the  way  they  met 
Miss  Minnifie  bound  in  the  same  direction. 
She  was  standing  at  a  wicket-gate,  talk- 
ing to  a  man.  He,  with  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  lolled  dejectedly  over  the  gate 
and  listened. 

"I  sorrow  when  others  sorrow,  Seth 
Gregson,  and  I  sorrowed  at  your  double 
loss.  I  knew  it  must  come,  but  I  sorrowed 
none  the  less  when  the  blow  fell.  Martha 
was  a  dear,  good  woman,  and  a  good  wife. 
Now  she's  better  off  and  the  baby  too. 
Don't  think  of  them  here  in  the  cottage 
any  more.  Think  of  them  up  above,  bright 
and  radiant,  and  clean  and  free  from  in- 
firmities. Fit  yourself  to  follow  them. 
Live  so  that  you  can  say,  '  Every  day  is 
taking  me  nearer  to  Martha  and  my  boy.'  " 

"  That's  all  right,  mum — that's  worry 
comforting  to  me,  but  there's  worse 
behind.  They  be  took,  but  I  be  left,  an' 
then  on  the  top  of  this  'ere  trouble,  Mr. 
Browne    'e    comes  down  long  an'  sacks 
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me — ^tells  me  'e  ain't  no  fault  to  find,  but 
says  'ow  strange  keepers  from  far  off  is 
to  fill  'is  woods — keepers  as  don't  know 
the  folks  round  same  as  I  do.  Where  be 
I  to  get  work  at  this  time  o'  year  ?  " 

''  Keep  up  your  heart,  and  put  your 
trust  in  the  right  quarter,  Gregson.  I 
will  approach  Mr.  Browne.  Your  case 
is  hard,  harder  than  I  had  supposed.  Is 
that  you,  Marian  ?  To  be  sure,  and  the 
Doctor."  Doctor  Deane  drew  up,  and 
learning  their  business,  Miss  Minnifie  said 
*  good-night'  to  the  widower,  and  went 
her  way. 

"  All  going  star-gazing  together.  Not 
that  there's  much  time  for  well-regulated 
minds  to  waste  on  that.  But  science 
perhaps  has  its  value,  and  all  knowledge 
is  useful — though  the  use  of  some  I've 
never  found,"  she  remarked. 

"  I  think,"  said  Doctor  Deane,  *'  the 
contemplation  of  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
knowledge  to  be  thereby  gained  is 
distinctly  valuable.  Nothing  makes  a 
man's  mind  shrink  smaller — nothing, 
rather,  enables  man  to  arrive  at  a  nearer 
estimate    of    his  own  infinite    insignifi- 
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cance  than  a  peep  througli  an  equatorial 
on  such  a  night  as  this." 

"  I  don't  like  to  hear  man's  insignifi- 
cance harped  on,"  said  Miss  Minnifie. 
"  Man  is  not  insignificant.  He  is  impor- 
tant. One  human  soul  is  a  greater 
matter  than  the  brighest  star  that  ever 
shone.  Personally,  I  very  much  doubt 
if  the  stars  are  as  big  as  books  make 
out.  Of  course  Jupiter's  rings  and 
Saturn's  moons  —  or  is  it  Saturn's 
rings  and  Jupiter's  moons  ?  it  doesn't 
really  matter  —  of  course  such  things 
are  worth  knowing,  and  show,  if  it 
wanted  showing,  that  the  Almighty's 
mind  is  great  enough  to  hold  and  create 
and  control  more  than  this  world.  But, 
after  all,  we  are  the  centre  of  the 
universe.  At  least  my  Bible  seems  to 
tell  me  so." 

•"  Then,  my  dear  Miss  Minnifie,  we 
will  not  argue  the  point.  Astronomy  has 
led  me  to  suspect  that  we  are  not,"  said 
Doctor  Deane. 

''  We're  only  a  grain  of  matter,  flying 
round  one  great  sun — one  among  millions  ; 
and   probably  all   the    other    suns   have 
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grains  of  matter  flying  round  tliem  too," 
declared  Marian. 

"  There's  a  sad  and  utter  lack  of  dignity 
about  the  idea,"  answered  Miss  Minnifie. 
"  It*s  an  uncomfortable  notion  — ;  abso- 
lutely degrading.  If  I  were  you,  Marian, 
I  should  not  read  books  that  call  this 
world  a  mere  grain  of  matter.  The 
Creator  did  not  think  so  poorly  of  it.  If 
the  earth  be  but  a  grain,  then  what  is 
England,  what  is  Devon,  what  is  Heather- 
bridge  or  any  other  centre  of  human 
activity  ?  " 

"An  affair  so  paltry  and  unutterably 
trivial  in  the  general  scheme  of  creation, 
that  it  becomes  astounding  to  reflect  that 
the  Almighty  can  hold  it  within  His  re- 
collection ;  and  some  there  are,  who  much 
doubt  whether  He  does,"  answered  the 
doctor  gloomily. 

Miss  Minnifie  gasped,  and  nearly  fell 
into  the  hedge. 

"  You  say  that.  Doctor  Deane  I  Oh,  I 
cannot  think  I  hear  you.  I  cannot  think 
a  man  who  has  lived  into  middle-age 
could  say  that." 

"  I  assert  there  are  some  tortured  by 
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doubt — torn  bj  fear  ;  some  who  find  the 
problems  of  life  and  death  and  the 
eternity  beyond  them  too  high,  too  great, 
too  difficult  for  their  minds,"  he  answered. 

"  Don't  you  see  what  tremendous  ideas 
must  come  from  thought  of  the  far-off 
worlds  that  gleam  above  us  to-night,  dear 
Miss  Minnifie  ?  "  asked  Marian. 

"  I  see  the  danger  of  dabbling  in 
science,"  answered  the  other  lady;  **I 
see  what  becomes  of  the  finite  mind  when 
it  goes  recklessly  off  and  loses  its  way  in 
the  infinite.  I  fear  these  modern  sciences ; 
I  distrust  them." 

"Astronomy  is  hardly  a  modern 
science,"  said  Doctor  Deane.  *'  Astro- 
nomy occupied  man's  brains  for  centuries 
before  the  Christian  Era.  Many  of  the 
stars  received  their  names  prior  to  the 
Exodus,  Miss  Minnifie." 

*'  That's  it,  Doctor ;  that's  science  all 
over.  It  must  go  burrowing  back  into  the 
dawn  of  things.  '  Before  the  Christian 
Era,'  indeed  !  What  have  we  got  to  do 
with  all  those  horrors  now?  I  hate 
that  phrase.  It's  a  pity  people  don't  try 
to  forget  there  ever  was  a  time  before 
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the  Christian  Era,  instead  of  glorying  in 
it  and  the  poor  souls  that  lived  in  it, 
and  their  benighted  works  too.  Why  be 
always  grubbing  for  traces  of  things  that 
had  best  be  hidden  and  forgotten  ?  " 

"  You  are  well  read,  Miss  Minnifie," 
said  the  doctor  drily. 

''  I  have  a  hving  book,"  she  answered. 
"  I  have  my  parent,  thank  God  :  a  deep 
well  of  learning.  I  have  my  parent  and 
my  Bible.  But  they  never  contradict 
each  other — never." 

"  Yet  to  me  it  is  strange,"  said  Doctor 
Deane,  "to  reflect  that  there  .are  worlds 
above  and  around,  so  far  away  that,  had 
our  Saviour's  birth  been  telegraphed  to 
them  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  they 
would  not  yet  have  heard  the  news." 

"  And  to  me  it  is  very  sad,"  answered 
Miss  Minnifie,  ''  that  any  reasonable  mind 
can  occupy  itself  with  such  heathen 
calculations." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the 
Priory,  and,  after  a  friendly  greeting, 
soon  stood  under  the  stars  on  the  roof  of 
the  northern  turret. 

Miss  Minnifie,  though  altogether  out  of 
B  2 
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tune  with  the  heavenly  bodies  ere  now,  en- 
deavoured to  take  an  interest  in  what  she 
saw  ;  but  conversation  upon  the  subject, 
no  matter  of  what  nature,  seemed  des- 
tined to  upset  the  good  woman,  and  tread 
at  every  turn  upon  her  inherent  instincts. 

"  First  let  me  show  you  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites. They  are  all  visible  to-night,"  said 
Fred  Browne.  ''  You  see  this  beautiful 
apparatus,  when  set  in  motion,  keeps  the 
object  always  in  the  field  of  the  telescope. 
Now,  then.  Ladies  generally  admire 
Jupiter's  moons." 

"  There's  enough  to  admire  in  our  own. 
Jupiter  is  that  bright  star,  isn't  it  ? " 
asked  Miss  Minnifie. 

"  A  planet,"  said  Doctor  Deane,  who 
was  leaning  over  the  parapet  hard  by. 

"  Star  or  planet,  then.  After  all,  these 
are  merely  men's  words  for  the  Creator's 
works.  Do  I  look  through  the  little 
telescope  or  the  big  one,  Mr.  Browne  ?  " 

''  The  big  one,  please." 

"Yes,  there's  Jupiter.  He  seems  small 
still,  even  through  this  glass.  But  I  can- 
not see  any  moons — nothing  in  the  nature 
of  a  moon,"  she  declared. 
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"  Wait  until  you  get  accustomed  to  the 
telescope." 

"  You  won't  find  moons  as  big  as 
cheese  plates,  Miss  Minnifie,"  said  the 
doctor  moodily.  He  took  a  gloomy 
delight  in  annoying  the  lady;  which  was 
unwise,  seeing  that  she  and  her  father 
were  patients. 

"I'm  not  looking  for  cheese- plates. 
Doctor  Deane,*'  she  answered,  rather 
crossly.  ''  I  know  a  moon  when  I  see  it, 
whether  it  belongs  to  us  or  anybody  else. 
Now  I  see  something — four  little  bright 
specks." 

"  Those  are  the  moons,'*  said  Fred. 
"  My  telescope  cannot  show  the  other." 

"  Well,  then,  they  are  very  disappoint- 
ing— as  to  size,  I  mean.  Not  to  be  named 
with  ours." 

"  They  are  a  fair  size,  really,"  declared 
the  young  astronomer.  "  They  are  a 
goodish  way  off,  you  know." 

"  Yet  not  to  be  named  with  ours.  Is 
there  anything  else  to  see  ?  If  not,  then 
I'm  sure  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
a  most  instructive  spectacle — most  edify- 
ing in  its  way,"  said  Miss  Minnifie. 
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"  Well,  there  are  one  or  two  other 
things  that  are  perhaps  worth  seeing," 
he  answered.  "  Just  wait  half  a  minute, 
Miss  Minnifie.  Doctor,  you'd  like  to  look 
at  Jupiter's  moons  ?  " 

Marian  was  already  at  the  telescope, 
fascinated. 

"We'll  go  to  the  mightiest  fixed  star 
now,"  declared  Fred,  after  the  doctor  had 
gazed  silently  at  Jupiter.  Then,  as  he 
lowered  the  telescope,  Marian  spoke. 

"  I  loYe  to  think  of  the  other  worlds 
invisible  to  us,  that  must  be  revolving 
round  all  these  countless  blazing  suns. 
Think  what  planets  may  not  be  whirling 
in  the  warmth  of  Sirius,  what  million, 
million  lives  may  not  be  dependent  upon 
him  !  " 

"  Really,  Marian,"  said  Miss  Minnifie, 
"  it  is  sad  to  see  any  young  thing  let  her 
imagination  run  away  with  her  thus." 

"  But  isn't  it  easy,  dear  Miss  Minnifie  ? 
Isn't  it  easy  to  build  up  from  what  we 
know  ?  And  the  less  we  know,  the  easier 
it  is  to  imagine.  Imagination  will  run 
away  with  me  sometimes.  Surely  you 
cannot  think  the   great  universe  has  no- 
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thing  in  it  but  light  and  loneliness  ?  May- 
it  not  teem  with  beautiful  life  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  ?  Is  it  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  grander  worlds  than  this  — 
grander  and  greater  worlds,  with  grander 
and  greater  beings  living  upon  them  ?  " 

''  It  is  possible  to  conceive  anything,  if 
you  let  idle  dreams  take  the  place  of 
reason,"  replied  the  elder  lady.  ''  Astro- 
nomy appears  to  disorder  the  intellect 
altogether.  For  my  part,  I  refuse  to 
beHeve  that  the  Almighty  ever  designed 
anything  nobler  than  men  and  women : 
why  should  He  ?  Surely  there  are  suffi- 
cient possibilities  about  the  human  race  ?'* 
"  Then  you  would  leave  a  great,  awful, 
empty  gulf  between  man  and  the 
angels  ?  "  asked  Doctor  Deane,  suddenly  ; 
"  a  descent  through  infinity  unbridged 
by  any  link  ?  " 

"  It  doesn't  matter  in  the  least  what  I 
would  leave,  Doctor  Deane.  But  per- 
haps, if  I  had  had  the  power,  I  should 
have  banished  a  good  deal  of  idle  and 
irreverent  speculation  from  men's  minds. 
Reasoning  faculties  were  not  given  us  to 
play  tricks  with.     We  have  the  Inspired 
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Word,  and  any  reflections  which  remotely 
tend  to  discredit  that,  are  prompted  by — 
well,  they  do  not  come  from  Heaven. 
Thank  God,  I  can  look  at  the  sky  through 
a  telescope  without  becoming  impious. 
The  Bible  is  my  telescope." 

Nobody  answered,  and  Miss  Minnifie 
concluded  upon  the  subject, — 

"Do  not  think  I  am  narrow-minded — 
far  from  it.  But  there  is  a  danger  in 
breadth  of  mind ;  tolerance  is  only  a 
negative  virtue  making  against  religious 
progress.  One  must  say  what  one  thinks 
and  give  tongue  to  one's  convictions 
sometimes.  I  have  done  so  this  evening. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Browne — how  it  twinkles ! 
Sirius,  you  say  ?  'No  doubt  you  are  right. 
'  He  made  the  stars  also.'  We  are  all 
agreed  upon  that,  at  any  rate.  I  will  go 
down  now  to  talk  with  Miss  Browne  and 
wait  for  you  below." 

Fred  helped  her  from  the  turret,  and 
they  met  Miss  Nancy  coming  up.  She 
felt  relieved  to  find  the  entertainment 
over,  so  far  as  Miss  Minnifie  was  con- 
cerned, and  gladly  returned  with  her  to 
the  warm  fireside  in  the  drawing-room. 
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Meanwhile,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
something  like  a  laugh  was  heard  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  equatorial 
after  Mercy  Minnifie's  departure.  Even 
saturnine  Doctor  Deane  smiled  grimly, 
but  Marian  showed  no  amusement. 

"  I  must  have  said  something  that  hurt 
her,  I  fear,"  she  thought.  "  She  is  so 
good,  I  would  not  give  her  a  moment's 
pain  for  the  world."  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, mundane  matters  were  forgotten. 
The  wonders  which  Marian  had  read  of, 
and  was  familiar  with  in  books,  now 
gleamed  in  their  glory  before  her  eyes. 
The  double  and  treble  stars,  the  diamond 
film  of  the  nebulae,  the  star  clusters 
— each  and  all  filled  her  mind  with 
great  thoughts,  to  the  dwarfing  of  lesser 
matters.  She  felt  pathetic  pleasure  in 
contemplating  the  things  which  her 
Creator  had  made ;  they  begot  a  mental 
condition  of  simple  trust,  a  disposition 
to  rest  at  peace  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Everlasting.  The  Hand  that  hung 
Orion  in  heaven,  that  drew  the  galaxy 
across  earth's  firmament,  and  ordered  the 
living  and   dying   of   stars — that    Hand 
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had  made  her  too,  with  no  less  deliberate 
intent  than  was  displayed  above.  There 
was  comfort  of  a  sort  in  the  reflection 
that  even  she  and  her  sorrows  formed  a 
part  of  the  eternal  whole.  In  Marian 
no  egotism  tinged  such  philosophy,  and 
some  consolation  resulted  from  it ;  but 
her  father's  thoughts,  upon  the  contrary, 
led  in  another  direction — a  direction  as- 
tronomy must  by  its  nature  engender  in 
certain  minds.  What  a  sheer  puppet- 
show  the  earth  and  all  its  interests  and 
inhabitants  amounted  to,  looked  at  from 
the  outside  !  Why,  it  seemed,  thought 
the  doctor,  no  more  than  a  minor  experi- 
ment in  space,  a  mere  God's  jest.  For 
what  was  it  ?  Only  a  little  humming-top, 
with  a  magic  germ  of  life  in  it,  set  spin- 
ning round  a  big  fire.  The  fire  warmed 
the  magic  germ,  and,  in  process  of  time, 
it  rose  from  the  depths  of  ocean  and  dust 
of  earth,  came  forth  from  jelly  and  shells, 
branched  into  divers  forms,  and  finally 
learned  to  stand  upright  and  think.  Then 
men  and  women  appeared  ;  but  whether 
they  represented  the  kernel  of  this  divine 
piece  of   humour,  or   whether  they,  too. 
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were  only  part  of  the  grand  ladder  rising 
from  the  jelly  and  the  shells,  upwards, 
ever  upwards — whether  they,  even  these 
self-styled  Lords  of  Creation,  were  only 
the  link  at  which  conscious  intelligence 
began  to  be  developed,  who  could  say  ? 
Then  the  man  reflected,  according  to 
his  lights,  that  his  Saviour  (or  if  not  his 
Saviour,  at  any  rate  the  Saviour  of  the 
few  who  are  chosen)  had  taken  this 
same  human  shape,  had  taught  the  direct 
wisdom  of  Grod  in  it,  had  died  and  risen 
in  it.  That  thought  inspired  him  with 
additional  admiration  for  his  God,  but 
none  for  the  race  of  men.  He  pressed  his 
head  on  the  cold  stone  of  the  parapet,  and 
lost  himself  in  a  mental  maze  of  abstrac- 
tions —  tremendous,  unending,  leading 
clean  away  to  questions  beyond  human 
power  to  more  than  dimly  formulate. 

Meantime,  Fred  Browne  found  some 
stars  at  the  terrestrial  end  of  his  telescope. 
Marian  Deane's  eyes  were  decidedly 
lovely,  he  thought.  Her  voice  woke  a 
force  that  was  ready  for  the  wakening. 
Her  round  throat  was  beautiful  too  ;  and 
the  little  dark  curls  on  her  forehead.     He 
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had  never  turned  round  to  look  at  a 
woman  in  his  life ;  but  now  he  wondered 
whether  others  were  as  this  girl,  and 
carried  like  music  in  their  voices.  If  so, 
he  must  have  been  strangely  dull-witted. 
Then  he  became  full  of  an  utter  lack  of  in- 
terest in  every  woman  but  one.  He  got 
a  little  wrong  in  his  astronomy  at  this 
stage  of  proceedings,  and  Marian  had  to 
correct  him.  It  was  a  fate  that  over- 
takes many  promising  young  men. 

And,  downstairs.  Miss  Minnifie  had 
forgotten  Sirius,  and  succeeded  in  making 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Browne  promise  to  give 
Seth  Gregson  a  five-pound  note  in  con- 
sideration of  his  loss  of  work. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

AMONG    THE    WOEST    PEOPLE. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Heather- 
bridge  society  was  entirely  composed  of 
such  satisfying  families  as  those  which 
we  have  had  the  fortune  to  meet  up  to 
the  present  time.  By  no  means.  There 
were  many  social  grades  in  that  '  busy 
centre  of  human  activity/  and  now 
a  descent  of  a  giddy  and  precipitous 
nature  must  be  made  from  the  heights 
on  which  this  narrative  begins,  to  an 
extremely  lowly  level. 

Upon  a  night  in  February,  great  pre- 
parations were  made  at  the  ''  Green 
Man "  tavern,  for  an  entertainment  of 
a  very  exceptional  nature. 

"  It's  like  this  here,"  explained  Joe 
Hannaford,  the  landlord  of  the  establish- 
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nient ;  "  I'm  a  going  to  give  him  a  benefit 
sing-song  in  the  tap-room.  A  sing-song 
at  the  '  Green  Man '  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  a  pretty  tidy  sort  of  show,  and  this 
one  'nil  beat  any  as  ever  I  turned  my 
attention  to.  G-regson  be  a  deservin' 
object,  and  a  good  customer  as  'as  seen  a 
shocking  bad  Christmas,  and  near  'ad  his 
'eart  broke  along  of  it." 

He  said  these  things  a  week  before 
the  event,  and  printed  a  little  hand-bill, 
embodying  the  same  information.  It 
explained  with  absolute  frankness  how 
Mr.  Seth  Gregson  had  lost  his  wife  and  his 
only  child  within  a  month  of  each  other, 
and  how  he  had  recently  been  deprived 
of  his  employment  at  the  Priory,  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  but  because  Mr. 
Browne  desired  to  have  all  new  men, 
strange  to  Heatherbridge,  in  his  woods. 
It  proceeded  to  state  that  being  a 
customer  of  the  "  Green  Man,"  and  a  good 
one,  Mr.  Joe  Hannaford,  the  master  of 
that  famous  hostelry,  had  bethought  him 
of  a  happy  tribute  to  the  unfortunate 
widower.  A  sing-song — ^front  seats  one 
shilling  ;    second  seats  sixpence  ;  admis- 
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si  on  to  standing-room  threepence — was 
to  be  given  on  such  a  date.  The  best 
talent  that  Plymouth  could  produce  Tvould 
appear,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  affair 
were  to  go  to  Mr.  Gregson  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  entertainment. 

The  piano  at  the  ''Green  Man"  had  seen 
good  service  in  its  dav.  But  though  the 
bass  was  somewhat  woolly,  and  the  treble 
had  a  wiry  jingle  about  it,  though  in  fact, 
the  instrument  suggested  a  piano  with  a 
cold  in  its  head,  if  such  a  thing  can  be 
imagined,  yet  there  was  life  in  the  old 
dog  yet.  With  a  heavy  foot  on  the  loud 
pedal,  and  a  pair  of  heavy  hands  upon 
the  keys,  Mr.  Hannaford's  '  double- 
barrelled,  choke-bore,  A  1,  copper- 
bottomed  grand,'  as  he  humorously  called 
it,  at  least  proved  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  comic  singer,  or  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  rousing  chorus. 

Michael  Merle  promised  to  take  the 
chair  at  the  sing-song.  He  was  the  oldest 
man  in  Heatherbridge,  and  carried  several 
more  summers  on  his  bent  back  than 
Noah  Minnifie,  who  came  next.  The 
patriarch    Merle,    from   every   point    of 
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view,  might  be  considered  a  relic  of  the 
past.  He  still  wore  old-fashioned  smock- 
coats,  beautifully  embroidered  by  the 
hands  of  two  wives,  both  long  since  dust ; 
he  still  arrayed  his  shrunk  shanks  in 
leather  leggings,  and  walked  with  a  long 
hedge  stake,  taller  than  himself ;  he  still 
covered  his  bald  poll  with  one  of  those 
rough  and  antique  beaver  hats,  now  only 
seen  on  the  stage  peasant  of  a  farce. 

Once,  a  friend,  Mr.  Tripe  the  verger, 
offered  him  a  new  coat  for  daily  wear,  but 
the  ancient  man  refused  it  indignantly. 

*'  I'll  dress  same  as  I  be  dressed — same 
as  I've  dressed  for  near  a  hundred 
harvests.  I'll  dress  same  as  I  was  when 
Nelson  'ur  won  the  battle  of  the  Nile; 
same  as  I  was  when  Boney  'ur  went 
under  for  the  last  time,  and  War'loo  was 
won ;  same  as  I  was  when  George  the 
Third  was  king,  an'  George  the  Fourth, 
an'  Willum,  an'  her  Gracious  Majesty, 
God  bless  her !  What's  good  enough 
for  them's  good  enough  for  you,  Toby 
Tripe.     No  new-fangled  coats  for  me." 

Gaffer  Merle's  real  age  was  a  matter  of 
doubt.     People  judged  that  it  must  range 
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somewhere  between  ninety- five  and  a 
hundred  and  five.  He  owned  to  a  hun- 
dred and  two,  but  suspected  himself  of 
being  rather  more.  His  wits  were  very- 
well  preserved,  and  though  quarrelsome, 
and  inclined  to  puff  himself  up  unduly  by 
virtue  of  his  years,  Michael  Merle  was  an 
interesting  companion,  and  a  man  of  many 
good  points.  He  lived  with  a  married 
son,  and  had  two  great  grandsons  already 
thriving,  and  making  honest  money  on 
Mr.  Cooper's  farm,  at  Barrow  Hurst 
Burrows,  near  Heatherbridge. 

Mr.  Merle  arrived  in  good  time  upon 
the  evening  of  the  entertainment  at  the 
"  Green  Man."  He  was  clad  in  his  best 
smock-frock,  a  garment  of  dark  material, 
and  beautifully  embroidered,  like  those  of 
his  every-day  wear.  He  stood  at  the  bar 
and  drank  a  drop  of  cold  Plymouth  gin 
to  fortify  him  for  the  arduous  duties  of 
the  chair. 

"  A  full  'ouse,  that's  what  I  want  to 
see,"  he  said;  '^  Gregson's  'ad  the  Lord's 
'and  pretty  'eavy  on  'im  of  late  days,  and 
I  want  to  see  a  full  'ouse  in  consequence. 
The  babe's  snapped  away,  the  old  lags  on 

VOL.  I.  s 
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the  stage  of  the  theater.  What's  life  ? 
I  ask  of  any  man  in  this  bar  :  What's 
life  after  all?" 

Nobody  present  could  think  of  a  happy 
answer  to  the  question,  so  Mr.  Merle 
rephed  himself, — 

"  Life's  a  flower,  what  blossoms  for  a 
hour.  Life's  as  short  as  a  shower  of  rain 
— gone  'fore  you  can  say  it's  rainin'. 
See  this  'ere  empty  glass  what  I'm 
'oldin'  ?  Man's  life's  same  as  that ;  here 
to-day,  right  and  tight,  gone  in  shivers 
'fore  you  can  count  three.     Scatt !  " 

He  let  the  glass  fall  out  of  his  hand, 
and  it  broke  to  pieces.  There  was  a 
murmur  of  admiration. 

''  Mighty  forcible,  mighty  conclusive. 
You  do  bring  things  'ome  to  the  'eart, 
Mr.  Merle,"  said  Toby  Tripe. 

"A  hillustration  like  that  there,  be 
worth  a  book  of  talk,"  answered  the 
philosopher,  pointing  to  the  fragments. 

"  Will  'e  pay  for  it  now,  or  shall  I  tak' 
a  noot,  Mr.  Merle?  "  asked  the  practical 
landlord. 

"  Tak'  a  noot,  Joe." 

The  wrinkled  old  soul  loaded  a  church- 
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warden  pipe  and  then  marched  off  to 
the  tap-room,  where  a  goodly  audience 
had  already  assembled.  Hearty  cries 
greeted  the  chairman. 

"  There  be  Gaffer  Merle  !  "  "  Ain't  he  a 
wonder  !  "  "  Bloomin'  like  a  two-year- 
old  !  "  "  Bravo,  old  'un  !  "  "  Good  old 
Michael !  " 

The  veteran  nodded  to  his  friends,  and 
mounted  the  platform.  This  erection  filled 
up  one  end  of  the  room,  and  was  raised 
about  a  foot  above  the  floor.  On  it  stood 
the  piano,  and  a  big  arm-chair  for  Mr. 
Merle.  Beside  the  chair  was  a  little  table 
with  a  wooden  hammer  lying  upon  it. 
Behind  a  big  red  screen,  which  hid  a  door 
that  opened  on  to  the  platform,  Mr.  Seth 
Gregson  had  already  seated  himself. 
Everybody  knew  he  was  there,  but  the 
audience  reserved  its  noisy  welcome  until 
after  an  imposing  scene,  with  which  the 
concert  was  to  open. 

Now,  the  moment  for  this  ceremony  had 
come.  Mr.  Merle  settled  himself  in  his 
arm-chair,  and  rapped  the  table  before 
him  three  times  with  his  hammer  of  office. 
At  this  signal,  Gregson,  attired  in  his 
s  2 
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Sunday  best,  with  a  black  tie  under  his 
chin,  and  crepe  upon  his  hat  and  round 
his  arm,  appeared  and  bowed.  He  was  a 
grim,  gloomy-looking  individual,  with  a 
powerful  frame,  and  a  low  face,  full  of 
unpromising  suggestion.  A  prominent 
clean-shaven  jaw,  a  strong  mouth,  and 
broad  blue-black  upper  lip,  were  the  most 
noticeable  features.  His  hair  was  plas- 
tered with  pomatum,  his  dark  eyes  wan- 
dered over  the  friendly  faces  beneath. 
For  an  instant  he  showed  one  canine 
tooth,  as  his  great  mouth  dragged  into 
the  ghost  of  a  grin,  but  he  felt  any  ex- 
pression of  pleasure  must  be  out  of  the 
picture  just  then.  He  was  making  his 
appearance  as  a  man  who  had  just  lost 
his  wife  and  child  and  situation;  so  he 
tried  to  summon  an  expression  suggestive 
of  these  heaped-up  calamities.  The 
result  was  a  hang-dog,  uncanny  look,  a 
look  one  might  have  expected  to  see  on 
Mr.  Gregson's  face  had  misfortune  sud- 
denly placed  him  in  a  criminal  dock,  but 
not  an  expression  calculated  to  impress 
or  gratify  a  room  full  of  friends  and  well- 
wishers. 
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The  widower  touched  his  greasy  black 
hair  and  scraped  with  his  foot.  Then,  when 
the  applause  had  subsided,  Mr.  Merle  in- 
troduced him  and  the  object  of  the  enter- 
tainment in  a  few  well-chosen  words. 

"  G-ents  all,"  he  began,  **  this  'ere's 
Seth  Gregson,  and  we  be  met  to-night  to 
show  un  we're  main  sorrow  for  un,  an' 
likewise  to  prove  it,  'cause  actions  speak 
a  darned  sight  louder  than  words.  Seth's 
lost  'is  lady  along  of  a  consumption. 
She've  passed  away;  an'  I  as  'ave  lost 
two  such,  know  the  feelin's  of  a  lovin' 
'usband  when  death  comes.  Likewise 
'e's  lost  'is  child.  Seth  Gregson's  babe 
went  along  with  its  poor  mother,  gents, 
so  as  to  keep  'er  company  on  the  dark 
road.  You'd  say,  maybe,  as  this  'ere  man 
'ad  'ad  'is  share  of  sorrer  at  Christmas 
time,  tu.  But  'e  'adn't ;  that  weren't 
all :  ur's  lost  'is  job  likewise.  Mr.  Browne 
of  the  Priory,  gents,  ain't  got  no  quarrel 
with  me,  nor  me  with  'im.  I  jus'  let  you 
'ave  facts — that's  all.  The  new  Priory 
game-keepers  be  men  from  Lord  'e 
knows  where.  So  Seth  'ad  to  go — an'  I 
will  say  this :    that  when   Mr.   Browne 
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sacked  un,  er  gave  un  the  sum  of  five 
pound  sterling.  So  now  Seth  Gregson, 
as  stands  'ere,  broken-'earted,  as  any  can 
see  if  they  looks  at  'is  chap-faH'n  face, 
will  say  a  word,  an'  then  we'll  get  to 
business — so  says,  gents,  your  friend 
Michael  Merle — the  oldest  'abitant  of 
'Eatherbridge." 

Loud  cheers  rewarded  this  speech,  and 
after  they  had  subsided,  Gregson  made 
a  few  remarks. 

''  I  thanks  one  and  all  of  you  this 
night,"  he  said.  ''  I  thanks  Joe  Hanna- 
f ord  and  Gaffer  Merle  and  the  performers 
and  the.  hordience.  If  hany thing  could 
soothe  my  'eart,  which  nothing  can,  it 
would  be  the  sight  of  all  your  faces 
a  beamin'.  Anyway,  whatever's  'anded 
over  to  me  this  night,  will  be  put  to  a 
good  use,  after  burial  expenses  is  cleared, 
I  may  say  burial  expenses,  where  my 
Martha  and  Seth  Gregson  Junior  both 
breathed  their  last  breath,  is  'igh  ;  but 
you  don't  think  of  them  things,  gents, 
until  long  afterwards.  I  ain't  'ere  to 
'arrow  you  up  with  what  I  suffered  or 
what  them  as  is  gone  suffered  ;  but  I  will 
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say  tliat  they  did  suSer.  They  died  'ard, 
gents,  as  me  what  w^s  watchin'  of  'em  at 
the  time  can  swear  to.  But  they'd  lie 
easier  and  maybe  a'  died  easier  if  they'd 
bin  able  to  look  on  a  bit  a'ead  an'  seen  this 
'ere  gathering  and  me  a  talkin',  same  as 
I  be  doin'  now.  Gents,  I  thanks  you. 
I'm  a  plain  man,  not  given  to  words; 
but  I  says  this  :  that  when  your  turns 
comes,  as  I  'opes  they  will,  then  I  shall  be 
only  too  'appy  to  get  the  chance  to  put 
'and  in  pocket  for  you,  same  as  you  be 
puttin'  'and  in  pocket  for  me  this 
night." 

Then  Mr.  Gregson  went  down  into  the 
audience,  loaded  his  pipe,  and  prepared 
to  enjoy  the  performance.  He  had 
privately  conferred  with  the  innkeeper 
and  Michael  Merle  as  to  whether  he 
should  depart  after  his  speech  and  come 
for  the  money  in  the  morning  ;  but  both 
agreed  it  would  be  better  '  form '  to 
stop  and  sit  amongst  the  spectators. 

"  You  needn't  larf  or  let  on  you're 
enjoyin'  of  yourself  over-much,''  advised 
Mr.  Merle.  ''  You  just  sit  solemn  and 
shake  your   'ead,    and   smoke   solid,  an' 
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drink  if  it's  offered,  an'  let  drop  a 
tear,  maybe,  if  the  same  comes  into  your 
nose  'andy." 

No  tear  dimmed  Mr.  Gregson's  black 
eyes,  but  lie  preserved  a  sufficiently 
funereal  aspect.  In  fact,  as  the  enter- 
tainment proceeded,  his  gravity  became 
supernatural  even  for  a  newly-made 
widower.  The  performance  was  not  to 
blame,  however.  The  reason  for  Greg- 
son's  gloom  of  manner  appeared  in  the 
hospitality  of  his  acquaintances.  One 
and  all  desired  to  take  refreshment  with 
him,  and  he  felt  that  to  make  distinc- 
tions would  be  invidious.  He  imbibed, 
therefore,  until  his  system  became  un- 
settled. 

The  entertainment,  as  Joe  Hannaford 
had  prophesied,  proved  by  far  the  best 
that  had  ever  been  seen  at  the  "  Green 
Man."  Four  artists  from  Plymouth  lent 
their  experienced  aid ;  and  what  with 
singing,  acting,  playing  on  banjos,  and 
step-dancing,  the  audience  presently  de- 
clared that  it  had  never  enjoyed  a  richer 
evening's  amusement ;  and,  finally,  when 
a  conjurer  produced  a  guinea-pig  out  of 
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Toby  Tripe's  trouser  pocket,  it  was  unani- 
mously felt  that  the  high-water  mark  of 
hilarity  had  been  reached. 

At  the  end  of  the  performance,  Mr. 
Merle  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
entertainers,  and  announced  that  he  was 
happy  to  state  the  sum  of  five  pounds 
ten  shillings  and  three  pence  would  now 
be  handed  to  Seth  Gregson. 

"  Come  up  'long,  lad,  and  take  'old  on 
it,"  said  Michael. 

But  the  recipient  from  sundry  causes, 
not  entirely  connected  with  the  gratifying 
result  of  the  sing-song,  found  himself  un- 
able to  make  a  move  in  any  fixed  direc- 
tion. 

"  Shame  !  "  said  somebody  at  the  back 
of  the  room,  ''  shame,  he's  drunk ;  he 
can't  stand.     Turn  him  out  !  " 

Laughter  and  hisses  and  cheers  greeted 
the  announcement,  while  Mr.  Gregson, 
with  an  absurdly  solemn,  vacuous  expres- 
sion, essayed  to  rise  again  and  failed. 
People  cleared  away  from  around  him,  and 
he  was  left  in  solitary,  intoxicated  state. 

*'  Turn  him  out !  "  shouted  the  voice 
from  the  back  of  the  room  again.     *•  It's 
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a  disgrace  to  Heatherbridge.  We  come 
here  to  do  him  a  turn,  and  he  pays  us  by 
making  a  beast  of  hisself  ! " 

The  uproar  increased,  and  Michael 
Merle,  quite  equal  to  the  occasion,  rose, 
hammered  the  table  in  front  of  him  and 
commanded  silence. 

''  'Ear  me,  will  'e  ?  It's  like  this  'ere. 
The  boy  ain't  'ad  a  free  'and  to-night. 
Ur's  ad  to  drink,  'cause  you  fules  worritted 
of  un  to  drink  along  of  each  of  'e.  'Ow 
could  'e  'elp  'isself  ?  And  you  down  to 
the  door  there — you,  Tummas  Crowther, 
you  be  a  beauty  to  pull  a  jaw  and 
cry  shame,  you  be.  Who  drank  'is  wife 
into  Tier  grave,  an'  is  children  into  the 
streets,  an'  'is  clothes  off  'is  back  ? 
'Cause  you've  taken  the  pledge  and  goes 
about  letting  on  'ot^t  you  be  saved,  you 
think  everybody  forgets.  /  don't  forget. 
/  don't  forget  nothing.  I  was  at  Alice 
Crowther's  funeral,  which  is  more  than 
you  was.  So  you  can  shut  your  face 
anyhow." 

The  tables  were  turned,  and  Mr. 
Crowther  wrathfully  departed. 

Then  the  meeting  broke  up  ;  Mr.  Tripe 
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prepared  to  see  the  hero  of  the  night  to 
his  cottage,  and  Joe  Hannaford  explained 
to  the  bemuddled  Seth,  that  he  should 
have  his  money  in  the  morning. 

"I'll  wait  'ere  for  you,  Toby  Tripe,'* 
said  Mr.  Merle.  "  When  you've  shut  'im 
inside  'is  own  'ouse-door,  come  back  for 
me  and  we'll  go  'ome  long." 

Toby  Tripe,  who  was  a  sort  of  humble 
Boswell  to  the  patriarch  of  Heather- 
bridge,  promised  to  presently  return,  and 
meanwhile  old  Michael,  warmed  himself 
in  the  private  parlour  and  accepted  a 
glass  of  Mrs.  Hannaford's  sloe  gin — a 
cordial  that  could  only  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  had  tasted  it. 

"  It's  a  unfortinit  carcumstance  as  'e 
should  'ave  got  blind  to-night,"  admitted 
the  chairman  of  the  sing-song,  "  an'  I  be 
as  sorrowful  for  un  as  any  by  reason  of 
it ;  but  'tis  nothing  to  bleat  about,  like 
that  Psalm-smiting  fule  did.  Let's  'ave 
large  'arts  though  we  be  small  people — 
that  what  I  ses." 

"  An'  right  you  are,"  admitted  Joe 
Hannaford.  "  I  'ate  narrerness,  I  do. 
To  'ear  people  talk  as  though  a  pot  o' 
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ale  was  a  sort  o'  sign-post  to  the  devil  ! 
'Eatherbridge  is  narrer-minded.  I  mean 
the  small  people  and  workin'  classes  is. 
Ejucation  don't  seem  to  get  no  grip  like. 
IVe  no  doubt  the  higher  folks — the 
gentlemen  and  ladies — ain't  narrer.  They 
take  big  views,  may  be,  and  know  there's 
a  pretty  big  world  boomin'  and  buzzin' 
round  outside  this  town ;  but  they  don't 
impart  their  knowledge,  seems  to  me. 
They  don't  go  about  amongst  them  as 
wants  to  know  and  can't." 

"  They've  got  their  duties,  same  as 
us,  Joe.  Besides,  it  ain't  for  them  to 
spread  their  big  notions  into  the  likes 
of  such  as  come  to  the  *  Green  Man.' 
'Twouldn't  do.  Classes  there  be  and 
classes  there  will  be.  Still,  we  needn't 
be  narrer.  'Cause  you're  low — dirt  low 
even — you  needn't  be  narrer.  It's  like 
this  'ere.  We've  got  our  spheres  ;  the 
uppers  'as  ^  got  theirs;  and,  mind  you, 
nobody's  sphere's  so  'umble  but  ur  can 
shine  in  it,  if  so  be  ur's  minded."  . 

"  I  reads  the  papers — Lunnon  ones, 
not  Timpson/s  Fenny  Trumpet,''^  said  Mr. 
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Hannaf  ord,  "  and  I  gets  a  sort  of  notion 
that  this  'ere  town's  a  mighty  small  place. 
No  station  nearer  than  three  mile,  no 
free  lib'rj,  no  public  hinstitootions — 
nothing  but  a  park  an'  a  bridge,  what 
wasn't  wanted,  an'  a  church  or  two  the 
ways  of  which  I  don't  'old  with." 

"  Well,"  confessed  Mr.  Merle.  "  There 
be  a  bit  too  much  fireworks  mayhap  in 
'ouses  of  prayer,  now-a-days.  I  went  on 
a  Sunday,  byegone,  to  please  Tripe,  as 
goes  round  in  a  black  gown  and  does  work 
what  women  did  use  to  do — not  that 
there's  any  occasion,  all  the  seats  bein' 
free  an'  open  to  anybody  or  any  draught  of 
air  that's  blowin.'  I  went,  however,  an' 
my  stars  !  things  be  that  changed  from 
my  church-goin'  days.  But  there — did  I 
grizzle  an'  mumble  ?  Not  me.  This  way's 
as  good  for  'eaven  as  the  other  way,  no 
doubt.  Then  it  was  plain  deal  an'  white- 
wash, an'  windows  that  you  could  see 
through,  an'  pews  as  kept  the  wind 
out  of  your  neck,  an'  a  parson  in  black, 
an'  a  pulpit  as  ivas  a  pulpit.  Now  it's 
men  pew-openers,  as  ain't  got  no  pews 
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to  open ;  and  parsons  wears  different 
toggery  and  preach  different  sermons  out 
o'  stone  pulpits.  But  'tis  all  right  so  long 
as  the  books  be  the  same.  Let 'em  change 
the  books,  and  I'll  be  the  first  to  up  and 
at  'em  !  " 

Then  Toby  Tripe  returned  for  his 
venerable  charge,  and  Mr.  Merle,  having 
drunk  the  last  drop  of  his  sloe-gin, 
started  to  walk  home.  In  one  hand  he 
bore  his  great  ash  pole,  the  other  was 
under  the  protecting  arm  of  Mr.  Tripe. 

"  I  seen  'im  in,"  said  the  verger ;  "  I 
seen  'im  on  the  floor  of  the  cottage,  then 
shut  the  door  and  left  'im  to  sleep  it  off." 

"  Which  ur  will  do,"  foretold  Michael, 
*'  an'  the  less  said  the  more  forgot. 
Gregson.'s  all  right.  Me  an'  Joe's  been 
talkin'  'bout  takin'  of  big  views.  Mind 
you  always  take  big  views,  Toby  Tripe, 
'cause  big  views  is  sweetest.  Don't  be 
narrer  ;  look  at  me,  I'm  a  cent'ry  old  an' 
broad  as  charity,  I  am." 

From  which  brief  vision  of  quite  the 
worst  people  Heatherbridge  contained  at 
the  time  of  this  chronicle,  one  is  led  to 
the  startling  conclusion  that  some  among 
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them  held  opinions  almost  as  sound,  and 
cherished  ambitions  almost  as  worthy  to 
be  praised,  as  those  of  absolutely  the  best 
people. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  COMMANDER  SMELLS  A  MYSTERY. 

GEorrREY  Browne  had  his  way  about 
"  Cragg's  Flag."  He  paid  an  additional 
hundred  pounds  for  the  emblem  in  fir 
and  laurel,  and  promised  the  Commander, 
that  while  the  land  continued  to  be  his 
property,  he  would  not  interfere  in  the 
least  degree  with  those  portions  of  it 
whereon  the  flag  was  set  out. 

The  old  sailor  felt  rather  uncertain  as 
to  whether  he  had  done  the  right  thing, 
but  there  is  always  a  sunny  side  to  a 
good  round  sum  of  ready  money  ;  and  as 
two  or  three  revolutionary  inventions 
were  in  hand  and  only  wanting  funds  to 
push  them,  he  quickly  became  satisfied 
with  the  wisdom  of  his  action.  It 
happened  also  that  one  or  two  other 
small  land-owners  had  been  approached 
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by  tlie  new  master  of  the  Priory.  Mr. 
Browne,  in  fact,  was  buying  up  tlie  red 
breast  of  Devon  freely,  but  there  appeared 
to  be  method  in  his  land  madness  ;  and 
people  who  interested  themselves  in  the 
matter,  as  of  course  a  good  many  did, 
found  tha,t  the  master  of  the  Priory 
secured  new  territory  in  a  regular  and 
peculiar  manner.  He  was  purchasing 
land,  on  either  side  of  the  Priory  estates, 
in  an  almost  direct  line.  He  did  not 
acquire  more  than  an  acre  or  two  to 
right  and  left,  but  pushed  on  slowly  and 
steadily  until  a  narrow  tract  of  field  and 
fallow,  some  three  miles  in  extent,  had 
become  his  property.  It  was  calculated 
that  a  good  many  thousand  pounds  must 
have  left  Mr.  Browne's  pocket  in  the 
course  of  these  transactions;  but  the 
different  farmers  and  proprietors  with 
whom  he  had  done  business  kept  their 
own  counsel ;  and,  as  it  appeared  on  one 
occasion  at  the  club,  even  James  Browne 
did  not  know  the  ei:tent  of  his  brother's 
investment  or  the  reason  for  it. 

James  Browne  was  fond  of  the  Heather- 
bridge  Club  and  generally  went  there  in  the 
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afternoon  for  a  quiet  rubber  and  a  little 
conversation.  He  liked  tlie  society  there 
and  had  no  objection  to  the  interest  he 
aroused  by  reason  of  his  position  at  the 
Priory.  His  party  played  whist  for  six- 
penny points  and  half-a-crown  on  the 
rub  ;  and  he  found  the  amusement  plea- 
sant ;  while  sometimes,  to  vary  the  enter- 
tainment, he  would  join  Major  Bird  and 
others  in  the  billiard-room  and  play 
pool.  But  this  he  only  did  when  Sur- 
geon Dawes  was  not  performing.  That 
sportsman  had  once  made  ten  shillings  at 
James  Browne's  expense  in  half-an- 
hour,  and  the  latter  never  forgot  it. 

On  the  occasion  in  question  a  small 
party  were  already  in  the  smoking-room 
before  James  Browne  arrived.  It  con- 
sisted of  Commander  Cragg,  Surgeon 
Dawes,  Major  Bird,  Mr.  Parkhouse,  of 
whom  more  words  at  another  time,  and 
Thompson  Cooper,  a  local  farmer  of  some 
note.  They  were  standing  at  the  club 
window,  looking  out  on  the  Heather- 
bridge  Park,  as  it  was  called,  a  fine 
pleasure  ground  with  good  gravel  walks, 
beds    of  evergreens,  a    stream  winding 
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through  the  midst  and  a  considerable 
tree  or  two  with  wooden  seats  planted 
beneath  them. 

''  I  suppose,"  said  Surgeon  Dawes, 
"  that  the  annual  chartered  fair  will  be 
held  in  the  park,  as  usual  on  Easter 
Monday." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  answered  the  Com- 
mander ;  "  I  happen  to  know  that  Mrs. 
Coombes  and  old  Billings  are  about  their 
preparations  already." 

"  The  fair  will  be  reduced  to  their  two 
little  tents  before  long,  I  fancy,"  said 
Mr.  Cooper.  ''  Why,  I  can  remember 
a  time  when  the  Easter  Monday  doings 
in  Heatherbridge  were  as  important  as 
need  be.  We  had  a  '  roundabout,'  and 
dozens  of  booths  and  shooting  galleries 
and  a  wrestling  platform.  But  now  it's  a 
farce.  One  or  two  old  women  come  out 
of  their  holes  in  the  village  and  sell 
sweetstuff  that  must  brisk  up  your  busi- 
ness, Dawes,  I  should  think  ;  and  that's 
all  the  fair  has  to  show." 

Mr.  Cooper  was  a  florid,  genial  man  with 
fair  hair  and  pale  blue  eyes.  He  wore 
baggy  knickerbockers,  a  tweed  coat  and 
T  2 
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a  pronounced  red  cardigan  waistcoat 
with  a  heavy  gold  watch-chain  stretched 
across  it.  For  all  his  manly  costume, 
he  was  nothing  but  a  gossiping  old 
cotquean,  and  a  very  crier  of  rumours 
and  scandals. 

"  It's  often  a  question  in  my  mind,"  he 
continued,  *'  whether  that  chartered  fair 
isn't  a  sort  of  symbol  of  Heatherbridge. 
The  fair's  gone  down,  and  I  believe 
Heatherbridge  is  going  down." 

'*  Heatherbridge  going  down !  My 
dear  Cooper,  what  will  you  say  next? 
Look  at  our  summer  seasons.  Last 
year  I  attended  upwards  of  twenty  differ- 
ent families — all  new  visitors.  Then 
look  at  the  enterprise  being  shown  by 
Draper,  the  builder;  look  at  the  new 
cottages  and  those  villas  in  Victoria 
Road,  and  the  Jubilee  Room  and  the 
new  Baptist  chapel  there  across  the  park. 
If  you  ask  me,  I  should  emphatically 
declare  we  are  going  up,  not  down.  I  can 
tell  you  the  population  is  increasing  at 
any  rate,"  answered  Surgeon  Dawes,  who 
believed  in  Heatherbridge. 

"  As    to   the   fair,"    said  Commander 
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Cragg,  "  the  fact  that  that  is  dying  out 
seems  to  me  a  healthy  sign.  All  fairs 
are  dying  out.  We  move  with  the  rest 
of  the  world." 

"  The  old  parrot  cry  !  '  Move  with  the 
rest,'  "  sneered  Mr.  Parkhouse. 

^'  My  parrot  don't  say  it,  if  that's  what 
you  mean.  Better  move  with  the  rest, 
anyway,  than  stand  all  behind  on  a 
pedestal  of  your  own  ideas,  like  a  piece 
of  damned  ugly  old  china ! "  snapped 
back  the  Commander.  He  never  hit  it 
off  with  Mr.  Parkhouse. 

"  There's  Timpson  !  "  exclaimed  Major 
Bird. 

He  was  wont  to  post  himself  at  the 
club  window,  and  announce  the  passing 
of  any  local  celebrity.  The  Major  allowed 
himself  one  choice  Havannah  cigar  a  day, 
and  always,  on  Mrs.  Bird's  advice,  went 
down  to  the  club  to  smoke  it,  that  men 
might  see  and  smell. 

Mr.  Parkhouse  went  out  of  the  room 
at  this  moment,  and  everybody  else 
walked  to  the  window  to  look  at  Mr. 
Timpson.  It  was  a  wet  afternoon,  and 
the  proprietor  and  publisher  of  Timpson's 
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.Trumpet  paddled  speedily  along  under  a 
big  umbrella. 

"  That  man  and  his  infernal  '  rag  * 
would  wreck  Heatherbridge  if  anything 
could,"  declared  Surgeon  Dawes. 

"  People  read  it,  though,"  said  the 
Commander. 

"  I  do  for  one,"  remarked  Mr.  Cooper. 
"  I  shouldn't  call  it  an  infernal  '  rag,'  " 
he  continued ;  "  for  a  local  organ,  it's 
well  written  and  well  printed  too." 

"  Your  letters  are  the  only  things 
worth  reading,  for  all  that,"  argued  the 
cunning  Dawes.  "  Your  letters,  on 
agricultural  topics,  do  a  good  deal  for 
the  circulation,  I  wouldn't  mind  bet- 
ting." 

"  D'you  think  so  ?  "  asked  Cooper,  much 
gratified. 

"  Certainly.  You  ought  to  be  paid  for 
them." 

Then  Mr.  Cooper  felt  that  he  liked 
Dawes  very  much  better  than  he  had 
ever  imagined. 

"  You're  a  very  good  judge,  I  know," 
he  answered. 

"  Is  it  true  that  the  Local  Board  is  going 
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to   pension   Miles  Milman,  tlie  dust-cart 
man  ?  "  inquired  Commander  Cragg. 

"  Perfectly,"  answered  Dawes.  "  I  was 
instrumental.  I  may  say  the  idea  was 
mine." 

*'  There's  Miss  Minnifie  !  "  announced 
Major  Bird,  from  the  window. 

The  gossips  hastened  to  witness  the 
exhilarating  spectacle  of  Miss  Minnifie 
in  goloshes,  making  headway  against  the 
rain  and  wind. 

"  A  wonderful  amount  of  go  in  that 
woman.  She's  quite  a  feature  of  the 
place,"  said  Mr.  Cooper. 

"  The  lady  you  refer  to  is  without  an 
equal  in  Heatherbridge,"  remarked  Com- 
mander Cragg  severely. 

"  Perhaps  that's  as  well,"  declared 
Surgeon  Dawes.  "  There  wouldn't  be 
room  for  two  Miss  Minnifies  here." 

"  I    don't     think,    Dawes,"    said    the ' 
Commander,    "  that  that  is   a  respectful 
or   gentlemanly   remark.      And  I'll   add 
that  if  she  was  a  patient  of  yours,  I  know 
very  well  you  wouldn't  have  made  it." 

Surgeon  Dawes  laughed. 

"No   disrespect    in    the   world,    Com- 
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mander.  "What  I  said  was  intended  for 
a  compliment.  There's  not  room  for  two 
such  workers  in  Heatherbridge.  Nobody 
admires  her  energy  and  good  deeds  more 
than  I  do.  As  to  being  a  patient  or  not 
being  a  patient,  we  shall  see  when  any- 
thing is  really  the  matter." 

Mr.  Cooper  changed  the  subject  before 
the  Commander  had  time  to  reply. 

"By  the  way,  to  return  to  a  former 
topic,"  he  said  ;  "  those  new  folks,  the 
Brownes,  certainly  agree  with  you  in 
your  estimate  of  Heatherbridge,  Dawes. 
They  don't  seem  to  think  the  place  played 
out  or  anything  like  it.  I  believe 
Geoffrey  Browne  would  buy  up  the 
entire  locality  if  he  could.  He's  at  it 
right  and  left." 

"  Has  he  bought  from  you  too  ?     You 
are    out    of   the   line    at    Barrow  Hurst ' 
Burrows,  are  you  not  ?  "  asked  Surgeon 
Dawes. 

"  There  go  Sprigge-Marshall  and  Mrs. 
"Watford  under  one  umbrella  !  "  an- 
nounced the  watchman  in  the  window. 

But  the  present  subject  was  too 
interesting     to     be     changed.      Nobody 
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showed  any  interest  in  tlie  curate  or 
the  widow,  and  Mr.  Cooper  answered 
Dawes'  question. 

"  No,  he's  had  no  land  of  mine.  I'm 
buying  land  myself,  not  selling  it ;  and, 
as  you  say,  I'm  rather  out  of  his  track. 
We  shall  see  what  the  end  of  it  will  be. 
At  present  he's  trying  to  get  Farmer 
Hockaday's  big  field — that  which  faces 
out  on  the  old  Plymouth  Koad." 

"He'll  be  beaten  there."  declared 
the  Commander.  *'  Hockaday's  farm  is 
merely  rented  ;  it  belongs  to  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  Sir  Hastings  Forest." 

'*  Exactly,  and  Browne  is  tackling  Sir 
Hastings, but  I  don't  fancy  his  lordship  can 
part  with  the  property  even  if  he  would." 
"I  smell  a  mystery,  I  confess,"  said 
Commander  Cragg.  "  There  is  more  in 
this  than  meets  the  eye.  I  did  not  see 
them  myself,  but  somebody  told  me  there 
were  men  out  from  Plymouth  recently 
with  measures  and  a  theodolite  and  so 
forth.  There's  something  in  the  air. 
Candidly,  when  I  heard  about  the 
theodolite,  I  was  sorry  I  had  sold  '  Cragg's 
Flag.' " 
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"  Here's  James  Browne  !  "  exclaimed 
Major  Bird  from  the  window. 

The  conversation  hushed  down  for  a 
moment  upon  this  announcement.  Then 
Surgeon  Dawes  spoke, — 

"  I  tell  you  what :  I'll  tackle  him  ;  I'll 
tackle  James  Browne.  Why  shouldn't 
I  ?  Curiosity  upon  this  subject  is  natural 
enough." 

"  You  won't  get  anything  out  of  him 
if  you  do,  Surgeon,"  said  Mr.  Cooper. 
*'  Why,  I've  asked  Geoffrey  himself, 
straight  out,  what  the  idea  was,  and  the 
reason  why  he  was  getting  hold  of  so 
much  property  adjacent  to  the  Priory. 
I  said, '  Is  there  any  particular  reason  for 
buying  it  as  you  are  doing  in  a  straight 
line — a  line  that  seems  to  tend  from  Ply- 
mouth to  Exeter  ? '  And  he  said,  *  Does 
it  ?  That's  curious,  certainly.  From  Ply- 
mouth to  Exeter  ?  Singular  thing  ! '  Of 
course,  I  saw  he  was  not  going  to  be  com- 
municative, and,  after  all,  it  could  hardly 
be  considered  any  business  of  mine — eh  ?  " 
"  You  wouldn't  get  any  change  out  of 
Geoffrey  Browne  if  he  didn't  choose — " 
began  Surgeon  Dawes. 
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Then  Mr.  James  Browne  entered  the 
room  in  his  usual  cheerful  humour. 

"  What  a  day  !  Positively  the  rain 
gets  through  mackintosh,  positively  it 
does.  I  thought  only  Scotch  rain  could 
do  that.     Xot  playing  ?  " 

"  Browne,"  said  the  surgeon  abruptly, 
and  in  his  most  important  manner,  "  have 
you  heard  that  fellows  with  surveying 
apparatus  have  been  seen  on  that  new 
land  of  your  brother's  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  I  saw  them  myself.  They  asked 
leave,  and  of  course  it  was  granted." 

"  But  why  were  they  there  ?  " 

"  I  really  cannot  say.  Young  officers 
from  the  barracks  at  Plymouth,  practis- 
ing for  surveying,  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
no  doubt." 

"  Well,  I  think  there  is  a  doubt. 
Surely  you  ascertained  their  business, 
Browne  ?  " 

"Xo,  Dawes,  I  didn't.  That's  a 
Heatherbridge  habit  I  have .  not  quite 
acquired  yet.  I've  so  much  business  of  my 
own,  that  I  get  no  time  for  troubhng  about 
other  people's.  There  was  a  poacher 
caught  in  the  Priory  woods  last  night." 
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But  Surgeon  Dawes  would  not  be 
evaded.  His  reputation  for  getting  to 
the  root  of  things  appeared  to  be  in  some 
measure  at  stake.  James  Browne  was 
notoriously  a  weak,  good-natured  little 
man,  and  Dawes  felt  that  it  should  not 
be  difficult  to  bully  an  answer  out  of 
him. 

"  But  this  land-buying,  my  dear  fellow 
— it  naturally  interests  the  entire  com- 
munity, don't  you  see.  Of  course  there's 
a  reason  for  it,  and  equally,  of  course,  we 
want  to  know  it.  Cragg  says  he  smells 
mystery.  I  tell  him  there  can  be  no 
mystery  at  the  Priory.  Why  should  there 
be  ?  " 

"  Why,  indeed  ?  There's  nothing  mys- 
terious about  Geoffrey  or  me,  Com- 
mander ?  " 

"  No,  nothing,  Browne,"  answered  the 
sailor,  "  nothing  at  all ;  but  there's  some- 
thing darned  mysterious  about  your 
brother's  actions,  and  I  was  the  first  to 
point  it  out." 

"  Why  don't  you  point  it  out  to  him, 
then  ?  "  said  Mr.  James  rather  shortly. 

"  It  has  been  done,  by  Cooper,"  con- 
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tinued  Dawes,  "  and  we  must  confess  that 
your  brother  was  not  communicative. 
Therefore,  the  Commander's  suspicion 
would  appear  to  have  some  reasonable 
ground.  The  point  that  has  occurred  to 
all  of  us  is  :  Why  does  your  brother 
extend  his  purchases  in  such  a  definite 
direction  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  he  can  extend  them  which 
way  it  seems  good  to  him  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  can,  but  why  ?  Why 
this  extension  to  right  and  left  of  the 
Priory  estates  ?  " 

"You'd  better  ask  him,  Dawes,"  said 
Mr.  James.  "  If  you  think  it's  really 
anybody's  business  but  his  own,  you'd 
better  ask  him." 

"  My  dear  Browne,  don't  be  annoyed. 
The  curiosity  upon  this  point  is  natural 
and  general.  I  certainly  will  ask  him  if 
you  do  not  care  to  tell  me  ;  but  I  never 
supposed  you  would  have  any  objection." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  answered 
James,  cooling  down  a  little,  "  I  don't 
know  anything  at  all  about  it.  There 
may  be  reason  for  the  business,  or  it  may 
be  accident.     I  don't  know,  Tve  a  private 
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objection  to  asking  questions  that  do  not 
concern  me.  Probably  tbere  is  a  reason. 
Geoffrey  doesn't  do  things  by  accident." 

"  Here's  Mr.  Geoffrey  Browne  himself," 
said  the  Major.  He  was  still  in  the  win- 
dow, dallying  with  the  stump  of  his 
cigar. 

Geoffrey  Browne  rarely  visited  the 
Club,  but  he  had  dropped  in.  that  after- 
noon to  meet  a  friend. 

"  Good  afternoon.  Is  Pembridge  from 
Tavistock  here  ?  "  he  asked,  entering. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Browne.  No, 
the  weather  has  kept  him,  I  suppose. 
Stop  and  have  a  rubber." 

"I'll  give  him  an  hour,"  said  Mr. 
•Browne,  ringing  the  bell  and  ordering 
himself  some  Scotch  whiskey.  "As  to 
playing  whist,  I  shall  be  delighted,  but  as 
you  know,  I'm  not  a  good  partner — don't 
understand  the  leads  and  all  that." 

"  You'd  learn  them  in  an  afternoon," 
if  you  cared  to,  Browne,"  said  Surgeon 
Dawes. 

"  You  may  know  'em,  and  still  not  use 
'em,"  remarked  James  Browne  drily. 
Commander    Cragg    roared,    and    even 
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Major  Bird  uttered  a  suppressed  guffaw. 
The  Surgeon  took  no  notice,  but  was  none 
tlie  less  irritated  at  this  allusion  to  his 
own  methods  of  following  the  game. 
He  determined  to  pay  Mr.  James  back  in 
his  own  coin  if  possible  ;  for  after  all, 
though  Geoffrey  Browne  was  a  big  man, 
James  amounted  to  nothing.  The  Surgeon 
happened  to  be  partnered  with  Geoffrey 
Browne  himself,  and,  as  they  sat  down, 
he  remarked  in  apparent  jest  to  his  vis-d- 
vis, — 

"  Your  brother  is  in  high  dudgeon  with 
me  this  afternoon,  I  fear." 

"  Why  so  ?  "  asked  Geoffrey. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,  believe  me," 
declared  James. 

"  Well,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  for  a  little  information  upon 
a  subject  that  is  interesting  Heather- 
bridge  considerably  just  now." 

"  Which  is ?  " 

"Your  recent  purchases,  my  dear 
Browne." 

"  Ah  !  Heatherbridge  is  interested  ?  " 

"Extremely.  You  see  the  case  pre- 
sents unusual  features." 
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Commander  Cragg  had  dealt,  and 
Geoffrey  Browne  was  already  sorting  his 
cards. 

"  Let  me  see,"  he  said,  as  much  to  his 
hand,  apparently,  as  to  any  one  else, — "  let 
me  see.  Cooper  was  asking  me  about  that 
only  a  few  days  ago.  "What  did  I  say, 
Cooper  ?  D'you  recollect  what  I  said  to 
you?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Mr.  Cooper. 

"  Exactly  :  '  nothing,'  "  echoed  Mr. 
Browne. 

"  But,  my  dear  Browne,  pardon  me  if  I 
seem  inquisitive.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
the  matter  should  be  kept  such  a  secret?" 

"None  that  I  know  of.  Everybody 
must  be  aware  of  my  action.  Your  turn 
to  play." 

"  You  know,  Browne,  IVe  smelt  a  mys- 
tery for  some  time.  I  told  you  I  smelt 
mystery  when  I  sold  '  Cragg's  Flag,' " 
murmured  the  Commander. 

"  You  did.  Having  none,  partner  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Geoffrey. 

"  You  allow,  then,  that  there  is  some- 
thing behind  ?  "  asked  Surgeon  Dawes  at 
the  end  of  the  hand. 
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"  Upon  my  word,  Surgeon,  you  ought 
to  have  been  a  detective,  or  a  private 
inquiry  agent.  If  there  was  a  mystery,  I 
should  think  this  morning's  paper  solves 
it.  Have  not  I  heard  you  all  talk  about 
the  projected  railway  a  hundred  times  ? 
You  all  knew  for  certain  it  would  never 
become  a  fact.  It  was  the  Commander, 
I  think,  told  me  that  he  had  a  friend  in 
Plymouth,  who  assured  him  that  the  idea 
had  been  abandoned  ;  and  I  had  friends 
in  London,  who  happened  to  know  that 
the  idea,  far  from  being  abandoned,  was 
ripe  for  execution  months  ago.  I  do  not 
say  that  is  why  I  came  to  Heatherbridge, 
but  it  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  If  you  read  the  new  Bills  that  come 
before  Parliament  next  Session — they  are 
in  to-day's  Times — you  will  find  among 
them  one  for  a  new  railroad  across  this 
beautiful  region.  Dear  me,  it's  all  old, 
musty  history  now.  It  has  to  go  bang 
through  the  Priory  woods,  too.  Cut, 
please.  Commander." 

"  Heatherbridge  will  rise  like  one  man 
against  it,"  said  Commander  Cragg. 

"  And  will  carry  about  the  weight  of  one 
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man  if  it  does.  You  see  we  are  fortunately 
in  the  hands  of  a  benign  Liberal  Govern- 
ment just  now,  and  though  Heatherbridge 
is  Tory  to  the  back-bone  and  polled  dead 
against  its  present  representative  at  the 
last  election,  that's  a  matter  of  no 
concern,  because  the  constituency  voted 
right  in  the  main.  As  to  the  railway, 
Plymouth  wants  it,  and  Exeter  wants  it, 
and  some  other  biggish  places  want  it,  so 
Heatherbridge  won't  be  asked.  They 
may  possibly  give  us  a  station  if  we  are 
good ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  '  Cragg's 
Flag,'  I  should  think.  You've  revoked. 
Commander." 


END    OF    VOL.    I. 
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